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Bishop  Paul  L.  Haggerty,  O.S.B.,  presided  at  the 
funeral  of  Father  Kelly.  Father  G.  McKernan 
(standing),  Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  the  Bahamas  preached  the  homily. 


John  Kelly  1913-1972 

On  November  17,  Father  John  Kelly  SFM,  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
parish  in  Rock  Sound,  Bahamas.  He  was  59. 

John  Kelly  was  born  January  7,  1913  in  Sebastopol,  Ontario.  He 
attended  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Eganville,  Ontario  and 
after  a few  years  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarborough,  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Collegio  Brignole  Sale,  Genoa,  Italy. 

John  was  ordained  in  St.  Columkille’s  Cathedral,  Pembroke,  by  the 
late  Bishop  Patrick  Ryan  on  August  15,  1936.  He  was  in  China  more  or 
less  continuously  from  1938-1948,  serving  such  places  as  Kinwha, 
Tungyang,  Huenshin,  Hunan,  Dolu  and  finally  Lishui.  In  1948  he  was 
appointed  Regional  Superior  in  China.  In  1949  Father  Kelly  returned 
to  Canada  for  the  Second  General  Chapter  of  the  Society  and  was 
unable  to  return  to  China  because  the  Communist  Government  had 
taken  over  in  the  meantime.  John  then  took  post-graduate  studies  in 
Ottawa.  He  obtained  his  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law. 

From  1953  to  1961  Father  Kelly  was  Professor  of  Missiology,  Mis- 
sion Law  and  Latin  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  From  1959-61  he 
was  Vice-Rector  and  Librarian.  In  1959  he  was  elected  delegate  from 
Canada  to  the  Third  General  Chapter.  In  1961  Father  Kelly  was 
appointed  first  Regional  Superior  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent  in  the 
West  Indies.  After  completing  his  term  of  office  he  became  Pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  in  St.  Lucia.  In  1971  he  was  appointed  to 
our  Mission  in  the  Bahamas. 

At  his  own  request.  Father  John  Kelly  was  buried  on  the  Mission 
where  he  died  and  so  on  November  23,  he  was  interred  in  Nassau,  the 
Bahamas.  May  he  rest  in  Peace.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  160  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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a letter  from  the  Editor 


Dear  Readers: 

This  month  we  start  a new  year  and  give  a new  look  to  Scarboro 
Missions.  We  hope  you  enjoy  both. 

Our  new  appearance  is  meant  to  make  the  magazine  more  readable 
for  you  and  your  families.  Maybe  it  will  be  more  attractive  to  new 
readers.  Perhaps  you  will  share  it  with  your  friends. 

Since  last  November,  Associate  Editor,  Father  Wallace  Chisholm,  has 
been  writing  a new  department  called  Faces  in  Focus.  Through  it  you 
will  get  to  know  better  your  missionaries. 

We  are  turning  over  an  extra  page  to  children.  We  would  like  parents 
and  teachers  to  recommend  this  section  to  them.  It’s  our  intention  that 
the  children  themselves  will  get  involved  in  these  pages. 

Because  our  magazine  is  small,  and  we  feel  that  many  of  you  want 
more  background  on  the  global  church,  we  are  beginning  three  new 
departments.  World  Church  will  be  a more  in  depth  article  on  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  world  mission.  Information  will  offer  you  fur- 
ther resources.  In  each  Issue  we  plan  on  presenting  a pertinent  quote  on 
our  common  mission  as  Christians. 

Father  Donald  Boyle,  who  was  Editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  for  the 
last  four  years,  will  continue  as  an  Associate  Editor  in  japan.  Father 
Don  has  the  happy  gift  of  naming  our  unknown  brothers  for  us.  We  will 
continue  this  by  keeping  you  informed  about  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and 
the  people  with  whom  they  live  and  work  around  the  world. 

We  would  like  you  to  make  a New  Year’s  resolution,  now.  It’s  an 
easy  one,  one  you  can  fulfill  at  one  sitting.  How  about  writing  us  a 
letter,  telling  us  what  you  think  of  the  magazine,  and  how  we  can  serve 
you  better? 

“May  the  Ford  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

May  the  Lord  let  his  face  shine  on  you  and  be  gracious  to  you. 

May  the  Lord  uncover  his  face  to  you  and  bring  you  peace!’’ 


Sincerely, 
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Island 


1973  is  the  centenary  of  Prince 
Edward  Island’s  entrance  into  confed- 
eration, but  Father  Clifford  Murphy 
won’t  be  there  to  ceiebrate.  This 
month  he  begins  work  as  an  associate 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent in  the  West  Indies. 

Since  1967  missionaries  from  the 
Charlottetown  Diocese  have  been 
working  in  conjunction  with  Scarboro 
Missions.  In  December,  Father  Andy 


to  Islands 
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MacDonald  terminated  five  years  of 
service  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Two  Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  Marie  Burge 
and  Theresa  Currie  are  presently  sta- 
tioned in  Haina  parish  near  Santo 
Domingo.  Louis  and  Lise  Richard,  a 
married  couple  with  their  children,  are 
doing  cooperative  promotion  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Father  Vincent 
Murnaghan  works  in  the  half-urban, 
half-rural  Santa  Cruz  parish  in  the 
Dominican  town  of  Bani. 

Originally  Father  Murphy  was 
assigned  to  the  Scarboro  mission  in 
Guyana  but  because  of  increasingly 
stringent  government  regulations 
which  aim  at  the  Guyanization  of 
leadership  positions  he  was  refused  a 
work  permit,  thus  his  re-assignment  to 
St.  Vincent  where  he  will  work  under 
the  local  Bishop,  Anthony  Dickson. 
Five  Scarboro  Fathers  also  work  in  the 
four  parishes  in  St.  Vincent.  A group 
of  Canadian  Christian  Brothers  runs  a 
school  in  Kingstown,  the  capital  of  the 
independent  state. 

Charlottetown,  one  of  the  first  dio- 
ceses to  be  founded  In  Canada,  had  to 
lean  in  its  growing  years  on  financial 
help  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  and  on  the  ministry 
of  foreign  priests. 

In  a short  time,  however,  it  was 
sending  priests  and  sisters  to  work  in 
other  areas,  especially  in  the  Canadian 
West  and  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
greatest  missionaries  it  produced  was 
Bishop  Francis  Kelley,  who  literally 
put  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  map  of 
the  new  American  frontiers  with  his 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society. 

The  Dominican  Church  which 
Father  MacDonald  leaves  is  also  rich  in 
history.  It  boasts  the  first  cathedral, 
hospital  and  university  of  the  New 


Monique  Richard,  hoiding  rope,  is  one  of 
the  littlest  missionaries  from  Charlottetown 
Diocese. 


World.  Father  Andy’s  work  was  in  out- 
lying areas  among  the  campesinos  and 
the  urban  poor.  Though  nominally 
Catholic  the  weakness  of  the  Domini- 
can Church  is  seen  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  foreign  clergy  and  the  high 
proportion  of  parishioners  to  priests. 
However,  there  are  definite  signs  of  a 
revitalization.  Reinforced  local  leader- 
ship has  sought  solutions  to  the  clergy 
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Top  left:  Father  Vincent  Murnaghan 


Top  right:  Sister  Theresa  Currie,  C.S.M. 


Left:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Richard 


Below:  Sister  Marie  Burge,  C.S.M. 


problems  and  many  churchmen  have 
come  out  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  in  their  struggle  for  farm  land 
and  a better  life. 

Such  sharing  programs  as  these 
illustrate  concretely  the  world- 
wideness of  the  Church.  Prince 
Edward  Island  Catholics  are  a part  of  a 
community  of  concern  which  is  larger 
than  their  province  or  Canada.  • 
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Hope  Heals 
in 

Calcutta 


Sister  Sue  Moesteller,  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  is  a friend  of 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta.  Last  year 
she  travelled  to  India  to  research  a 
book  on  Mother  Teresa  and  her  work. 
My  Brother,  My  Sister  which  was  pub- 
lished last  October.  It  may  be  ordered 
from  Sister  Moesteller  at  Daybreak, 
R.R.  7,  Richmond  Hill,  Ont. 


The  ride  from  the  airport  into  Cal- 
cutta gave  us  our  first  impressions 
of  India.  The  weather  was  hot  and 
there  were  so  very  many  people.  They 


sat  on  their  heels,  walked,  pulled  rick- 
shaws, led  oxen,  drove  motorbikes, 
clung  to  crowded  buses  and  streetcars 
and  literally  swarmed  in  the  streets. 
My  heart  felt  heavy.  1 was  afraid.  I 
wanted  to  leave. 

That  evening  we  met  Mother 
Teresa.  She  and  her  Sisters,  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  Charity,  welcomed  us  with 
such  sincerity.  She  would  take  us  to 
meet  their  friends,  the  poor  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

Early  the  next  day,  we  met  and 
visited  the  Shishubavan,  a complex 
where  the  missionaries  work.  The  vans 
were  preparing  to  leave  for  the  leper 
work.  Dr.  Senn,  who  has  worked  with 


‘7  will  pray  with  you,  for  you  and  you 
pray  with  me  for  me  that  / may  be 
able  to  continue  God’s  work  with  a big 
smile.  ’’—Mother  Teresa 


Mother  Teresa  for  the  past  twelve 
years  is  there.  He  is  up  early  to  pray 
each  day.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  world’s 
greatest  expert  on  leprosy.  Each  day 
he  goes  with  the  team.  They  have 
charts  for  15,000  lepers.  They  try  to 
see  each  one,  once  a month. 

Upstairs  is  the  nursery.  About  forty 
sick  and  abandoned  infants  are  getting 
washed  and  dressed.  Their  little  bodies 
have  suffered  from  disease  and  starva- 
tion. Some  are  obviously  crippled  and 
some  retarded.  The  Sisters  and  co- 
workers carry  the  sicker  ones— 
encouraging  them  to  live.  Incubators 
house  the  tiny,  premature  ones.  Others 
are  being  fed  with  an  eye-dropper. 
They  look  out  of  their  little  bodies 
and  tiny  heads  with  eyes  which  ex- 
press sadness.  Some  of  those  who  are 
recovering  smile. 

Next,  in  the  same  complex  we  meet 
the  women  from  the  slums,  who  have 
come  to  learn  sewing.  They  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  Sisters— making  one 
garment  for  themselves  and  one  for 
‘the  poor’  to  be  given  away  by  the 
Sisters. 

On  a staircase,  a Sister  is  teaching 
small  youngsters  in  a type  of  head- 
start program.  They  listen  and  write 
on  slates  with  chalk. 

Older  girls  are  learning  typing  and 
shorthand  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
typewriters  are  old,  but  the  girls  tell 
you  with  a smile  that  they  are  hopeful 
of  improving  their  skills— in  order  to 
get  a job. 

Downstairs,  a Sister  who  is  a doctor 
is  sorting  medicines  for  the  dispensary. 
Some  of  the  older  women  are  making 
up  prescriptions  for  the  leper  team, 
others  are  folding  small  pieces  of  news- 
paper into  envelopes  for  pills. 

A retarded  girl  comes  and  puts  her 
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arms  around  me.  She  doesn’t  speak 
English  but  she  wants  to  welcome  me 
and  show  me  about.  Her  smile  is 
beautiful. 

The  poor  women  line  up  at  the 
gate,  each  carrying  an  empty  tin.  When 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  line,  they 
trade  the  empty  for  a full  tin  of  maca- 
roni and  cheese,  supplied  to  the  Sisters 
through  a foreign  aid  program.  The 
empty  is  a guarantee  that  they  have 
shared  the  contents  with  their  children 
and  have  not  sold  it  in  the  market.  The 
women  smile  at  us,  and  say 
“Namaste”.  We  feel  welcome.  We  do 
not  feel  oppressed  at  the  sights  now. 
The  missionaries  have  shown  us  that 
looking  with  love  at  the  poor  is  differ- 
ent from  simply  looking  at  the  poor.  I 
no  longer  have  that  urge  to  get  away. 

We  visit  the  house  of  the  dying  in 
the  afternoon.  Two  large  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  make  up  the  entire  outfit 
where  26,055  patients  have  been 
carried  in  to  die.  Half  of  them  have 
survived  because  of  the  love  and  care 
of  the  Sisters.  These  people  have  no 
homes.  They  have  been  found  on  the 
streets,  bitten  sometimes  by  the  rats  or 
the  dogs.  The  Sisters  bend  over  them 
as  they  rest,  huddled  up  on  their  mats. 
They  have  suffered  so  much.  The 
Sisters’  love  is  healing,  shown  as  they 
tenderly  wash  and  feed  the  destitute 
of  their  city.  A photographer  came  in 
one  day  to  take  some  pictures.  One  of 
the  women  thought  he  was  her  long 
lost  son.  She  embraced  him  and  he 
allowed  her.  She  spoke,  and  although 
he  did  not  speak  her  language,  he 
listened.  She  was  so  happy,  so  relieved. 
He  came  back  each  day  to  see  her  and 
allowed  her  to  embrace  him— until  she 
died. 

Dum  Dum  was  a hospital  during  the 


refugee  crisis,  a year  ago  December. 
Nearby,  the  Sisters  had  a large  refugee 
camp  for  200,000  people  from  what  Is 
now  Bangladesh,  Since  the  refugees 
have  returned,  Dum  Dum  is  being  con- 
verted Into  the  Kennedy  Centre.  A 
home  for  retarded  children  is  almost 
finished.  A nursery  houses  the  sick 
abandoned  babies  of  that  neighbour- 
hood—the  house  of  the  dying  is  well 
occupied;  the  dispensary,  busy. 

A visit  to  a large  slum  where  the 
lepers  live  was  my  most  moving  mo- 
ment. Their  sickness  is  a constant  re- 
minder to  them  of  death,  as  their  flesh 
dies  bit  by  bit.  People,  to  whom  the 
Sisters  introduced  me  as  my  fellow- 
men,  my  brothers,  people  who  are  lov- 
able, approached  without  hands,  with- 
out feet  and  sometimes  only  a rem- 
nant of  a face!  How  beautifully  the 
Sisters  go  to  them— poor  and  loving— 
and  how  wonderously  they  respond— 
with  courtesy  and  friendship  and  sad, 
yet  hopeful,  eyes.  They  found  chairs 
for  us,  invited  us  into  their  tiny  dwell- 
ing and  communicated  much  although 
our  common  language  was  but  the 
language  of  the  heart! 

Having  lived  this  experience,  one  re- 
flects more  deeply  upon  one’s  own  life 
in  our  society  where  there  is  equal  suf- 
fering, but  of  a different  kind. 

These  Sisters  have  such  a charisma 
to  bring  life  and  hope  to  people.  This 
vast  capacity  to  allow  the  “living 
waters’’  of  hope  and  joy  and  welcome 
exists  in  me.  The  need  for  men  and 
women  of  peace  and  joy  is  just  as  great 
in  our  Western  world  as  in  the  East. 
Men,  women  and  particularly  the 
young  are  dying  of  thirst— thirst  for 
meaning,  for  hope,  for  joy,  for  peace. 
Who  will  bring  hope  where  there  is 
only  despair?  • 
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Bishop  Guilly,  S.  J. 
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The  following  is  based  on  an  article  in 
Oikoumene  by  Bishop  R.  L.  Guilly, 
S.  J.  Bishop  Guilly  has  recently  re- 
signed his  Diocese  of  Georgetown, 
Guyana. 

The  earliest  experience  of  ecumenical 
activity  in  the  Caribbean  was  in 
what  was  then  known  as  British  Guiana 
where  a Christian  Social  Council  was 
founded  in  1945.  A unified  front  was 
presented  in  defence  of  Church  schools 
in  1960,  A quarter  of  a million  meals 
were  provided  for  school  children  dur- 
ing the  general  strike  in  1963.  In  1967 
the  Guyana  Council  of  Churches  was 
established  and  now  comprises  four- 
teen Christian  denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now 
belongs  to  Councils  of  Churches  in 
various  countries  all  over  the  Antilles. 
These  arrange  joint  services,  the 
occasional  exchange  of  pulpits  and  free 
radio  time  for  religious  programming  is 
often  allocated  through  them.  Church 
Councils  have  planned  joint  social 
action— notably  a farm  school  in  Trini- 
dad, a citizens’  advice  service  and 
multi-purpose  centre  in  a poor  area  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana  and  a food  distri- 
bution project  in  St.  Lucia,  A joint 
teachers’  training  college  has  been  set 


I 


up  by  the  Moravians  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  Surinam,  and  Anglicans 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  joined  in 
helping  to  provide  new  land  for  squat- 
ters in  Jamaica. 

Joint  statements  have  been  issued 
on  unemployment  In  Trinidad,  on 
education  in  St.  Lucia  and  on  the 
rights  of  the  nation  to  control  its  re- 
sources in  Guyana. 

However,  ecumenism  still  seems  to 
be  largely  a matter  for  the  clergy  and 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  reached  the 
laity.  Ecumenical  activities  have  for 
the  most  part  been  mainly  confined  to 
joint  services  and  social  projects,  with 
very  little  “dialogue.” 

It  is  heartening  that  ecumenical 
activities  have  included  some  projects 
for  youth  since  in  many  Caribbean 
countries  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion is  under  21 . 

The  Ecumenical  Consultation  for 
Development,  which  took  place  in 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  In  November 
1971,  was  described  by  the  Trinidad 
Guardian  as  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant conference  ever  to  take  place  in 
the  West  Indies. 

This  consolation  very  strongly 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  emer- 
gence of  a truly  “Caribbean  Man”  and 


for  a fundamental  change  of  attitudes, 
especially  a greater  identification  of 
churches  with  the  masses,  so  many  of 
whom  suffer  grave  injustice  and  ne- 
glect. These  must  be  liberated  from 
their  plight.  Theological  teaching  and 
education  must  be  made  relevant.  Re- 
sponsible decisions  must  be  possible 
locally,  and  must  actually  be  made  in 
the  Caribbean. 

The  different  territories  must  co- 
operate and  not  allow  one  to  be 
played  off  against  the  other.  Patterns 
of  consumption  unsuitable  and  indeed 
detrimental,  to  the  area  must  be  cur- 
tailed, including  restriction  on  the  ad- 
vertisement of  irrelevant  foreign  con- 
sumer products.  Trade  unions  must 
think  of  the  effects  of  their  demands 
on  the  unemployed  and  not  just  con- 
sider their  own  members.  Land  specu- 
lation must  be  curtailed  and  oppor- 
tunity given  for  those  who  work  on 
the  land  to  own  It.  In  all  these  things, 
the  Churches  must  not  only  speak  to 
governments  and  call  upon  the  better- 
off  to  relinquish  privileges;  the 
Churches  themselves  must  also  play  an 
active  part  and  be  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  They  have  too 
long  seen  security  in  property  and 
material  assets.  • 
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"|“he  peoples  of  the  Third  World  are  beginning  to  seize 
upon  the  Gospel  and  to  tell  us  how  the  Gospel  values 
should  be  incarnated  into  their  society.  They  are  also 
telling  us  other  things.  They  are  pointing  out  to  us  our 
ethnocentrism,  the  excessive  Western  and  nationalistic 
way  of  conceiving  our  work.  They  are  challenging  us  to 
understand  the  full  Implications  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
relate  to  social  justice  in  their  countries.  They  are  telling 
us  that  we  must  change— that  mission  Is  not  simply  our 
going  out  to  change  others,  to  implant  the  Church  or  to 
lead  the  fight  for  social  justice  ourselves.  What  they  tell 
us  is  that  we  must  first  of  all  change  ourselves  and  recog- 
nize what  in  our  culture,  in  our  society,  militates  against 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

— Father  Donald  Casey,  M.M. 
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Making 

Life 

More 

Human 


Besides  his  sacramentai  wor 


Twenty -f 


Father  Ron  taiks  with  two  members  of  the  leader  team. 
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^^hurch  programs  hang  a little  more  loose 
the  Dominican  Republic,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  much  fewer  Church  institu- 
tions. One  thing  promoted  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  is  adult  courses  in  various  areas— 
religion,  agriculture,  cooperatives. 

The  priests  want  to  see  their  people  live  a 
more  fully  human  life.  These  pictures  were 
taken  at  a course  for  Promocion  Humana 
(human  promotion)  in  one  of  the  rural 
chapels  in  Yamasa  Parish.  Father  Ron  Mac- 
Farlane,  SFM,  Grey  Sister  Susan  Daly  and  a 
group  of  lay  leaders  directed  it. 

The  five  women  and  twenty-five  men  pre- 
sent discussed  Christ  and  freedom,  man  as  a 
person,  the  need  to  learn  new  ideas,  parental 
responsibility  and  education.  The  purpose  is 
to  get  people  to  reflect  on  their  situation,  so 
that  they  can  better  their  lives.  • 


and  five  women  participated. 


There  is  always  time  for  private  conversation. 


i?r  Ron  held  short  courses. 
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Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM  /^nce  upon  a time,  as  most  good 
V^stories  begin,  a very  young  boy  in 
Toronto  helped  his  family  by  deliver- 
ing newspapers.  One  of  his  customers 
was  a lady  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  92. 

She  always  admired  the  courtesy 
and  helpfulness  of  the  young  newsboy 
and  continued  to  follow  his  career 
with  great  interest,  especially  after  he 
entered  the  Seminary  and  became  a 
priest  in  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Through  the  years  she  always 
wished  she  could  do  something  impor- 
tant to  help  her  missionary.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  long  life  she  confided  to 
her  daughter  that  her  ambition  had 
been  to  one  day  provide  a mission 


Unforgotten 


Father  Robert  Hymus  (center)  is  the  main  celebrant  at  the  inaugural  Mass.  Conceie- 
brants  are  Fathers  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  Antonio  Sanchez,  S.J.,  representing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Santo  Domingo,  and  Joseph  King,  SFM. 
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chapel  in  the  place  where  her  former 
newsboy  was  working  so  hard  amongst 
very  poor  people. 

On  this  page  you  see  pictures  of  the 
dedication  of  a mission  chapel  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  a country 
place  called  Fundacion  de  Sabana 
Buey.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  dear 
lady’s  dream,  made  possible  through 
the  sacrifices  of  her  loving  daughter 
who  did  without  many  things  to  sup- 
ply the  cost  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Chapel  as  a memorial  to  her  deceased 
mother  and  father. 

The  former  newsboy,  Father  Bob 
Flymus,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass 
marking  the  dedication  of  the  chapel 
which  will  be  a joy  to  the  people  of 


the  area  who  now  have  a place  of  their 
own  for  Mass,  and  also  a community 
shrine  in  honour  of  the  patroness  of 
their  country.  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia 
(Fligh  Grace),  whose  feast  Is  January 
21. 

Father  Hymus  has  always  remem- 
bered that  the  first  ride  he  ever  had  in 
a motor  car  was  given  him  by  the 
family  to  whose  memory  he  dedicated 
St.  John’s  Chapel  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Truly,  a double  love-story.  The  love 
of  a daughter  for  her  dead  parents. 
And  when  that  devoted  daughter 
finally  leaves  this  world,  hundreds  of 
grateful  people  will  continue  to  pray 
in  their  chapel  which  she  helped  to 
build.  • 


St.  John  the  Baptist  chapel.  The  outdoor  shrine  to  Our  Lady  of  High 

Grace.  The  thatched  roof  is  typical  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Surprisingly,  that  funny  old  man  with  the  beard,  the  Editor, 
has  given  me  another  page  in  Scarboro  Missions. 

When  he  talked  to  me  he  was  quite  grumpy  and  he  said, 
“Father  Jim,  you  write  too  much.”  Imagine!  It  was  almost  as  if 
he  had  said,  “Father  Jim,  you  talk  too  much!”  But  editors  are 
often  like  that,  and  this  Editor  in  particular.  He  takes  his  job  too 
seriously,  I think. 

But  anyway,  he  went  on  to  say,  “I  want  to  hear  what  the  boys 
and  girls  have  to  say.  So,  Father  Jim,  get  on  your  pohy  and 
ride— from  St.  John’s  to  Victoria  and  every  place  In  between!” 

Just  imagine— me  on  a pony— even  the  politicians  ride  in  planes 
these  days.  Well,  really  he  didn’t  mean  for  me  to  ride  on  a pony, 
I guess.  But  you  never  know  with  editors!  Anyhow,  I think  he 
meant  to  get  at  the  job  of  finding  out  what’s  going  on  with  you. 

Would  you  help  me  out?  I would  like  you  to  do  some  things 
for  me: 
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small  wonia 

1 . Write  an  article  on  the  subject:  “What  I would  do  if  the  kids 
next  door  didn’t  speak  my  language.”  Please  send  your  article  in 
before  February  1 0. 

2.  Write  a poem  or  make  a poster. 

3.  Send  me  a letter. 

Of  course,  the  editor  only  gave  me  one  extra  page,  so  I won’t 
be  able  to  print  everything.  I wish  you  and  I could  use  the  whole 
magazine  to  tell  our  stories.  Perhaps  if  the  Editor  feels  in  a better 
mood  some  time  in  the  future  he  will  give  us  more  space.  After 
all,  he’s  always  complaining  that  he  doesn’t  get  enough  coopera- 
tion. Perhaps  that’s  what  makes  him  so  grumpy,  that  and  his 
beard! 

Oh,  before  I forget,  when  you  send  me  your  article  or  poem  or 
letter  please  send  along  a photo  of  yourself,  if  you  have  one.  I 
promise  I won’t  send  you  one  of  the  bearded  Editor. 

God  bless!  • 

Father  Jim. 
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Mission  Teaching  Aids. 

Mission:  Hope  is  the  catchy  title  of 
the  new  children’s  mission  education 
programs. 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the 
three  attractive  packets  which  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  suggestions  from  sup- 
plementary material  for  the  Canadian 
Catechism  to  posters  and  audio  visuals. 

Individual  kits,  are  designed  for 
teachers  on  the  primary,  junior  and 
senior  levels. 

Sister  Barbara  Ann  Schnarr,  of  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  is  the 
Education  Program  Director.  She  has 
fifteen  years  experience  in  education 
and  worked  as  a Religious  Education 
Consultant  in  southern  Ontario. 

This  material  may  be  ordered  free 
of  charge  from; 


Pontifical  Missionary  Work  for  Children, 
P.O.  Box  24, 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 
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“To  be  a Christian  is  to  be  involved  in  the  community. 

To  be  a Christian  is  to  be  preoccupied  with  justice,  not  just  for  yourself 
but  for  everybody  else. 

To  be  Christian  is  to  celebrate  once  in  a while. 

To  be  a Christian  is  to  try  to  develop  human  beings;  to  reajize  your  own 
potential  and  the  potential  of  your  brother. 

The  basic  life  pattern  is  to  be  Christian  and  underlying  it  all  is  that  we 
know  who  jesus  is,  what  His  message  is,  and  how  we  translate  it  into 
our  own  lifestyle.” 

These  are  reflections  of  Terry  O’Sullivan,  a Scarboro  Father  living  in 

the  city  of  Manaus,  Brazil. 

If  any  of  you  feel  inclined  to  accompany  us  in  our  search  to  know 

the  gospel  and  “translate  it  into  our  own  lifestyle,”  please  write  to: 

Father  jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M1M4. 

r 


To  be  a Christian. . . 
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Th© 

Headmaster 
Speaks  Out 

There  are  over  400  students  at  Aguinas  School  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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Father  Lynch  asked  Mr.  Andrew 
Currie  his  opinion  on  cuiturai  identity, 
Biack  Power,  the  liturgy  and  Christian 
community,  and  finally  the  clergy  in 
the  Bahamas.  The  article  is  not  meant 
to  exhaust  ideas  on  any  of  these  im- 
portant subjects,  but  merely  to  show 
the  reader  what  one  Bahamian  thinks 
about  these  matters. 

Cultural  Identity. 

culture  is  tomorrow!”  The 
V^speaker,  Mr.  Andrew  Currie,  is 
Headmaster  at  Aquinas  School  in 
Nassau,  Bahamas.  “Being  a British 
Colony,  there  are  British  traditions,  and 
yet  being  so  close  to  the  United  States 
we  have  a tremendous  U.S.  influence. 
WeVe  got  over  a million  tourists  a 
year!  Many  of  the  companies  are 
American.  The  whole  business  tone  is 
American.” 

“As  a friend  of  mine  put  it,  ‘Baha- 
mian culture  is  just  beginning  to  come 
about.’  We  are  beginning  to  find  it, 
beginning  to  see  where  and  what  it  is. 
You  ask  any  Bahamian  what  Bahamian 
culture  Is,  or  what  do  you  mean  by 
being  truly  Bahamian  and  he  would 
find  it  very  hard  to  say.  Turn  on  our 
local  radio  station  and  you  would  hear 
American  pop  music  for  practically 
twenty-two  hours  a day.  I think  if  you 
want  to  find  anything  close  to  Baha- 
mian culture  you  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Out  Islands”  (outside  Nassau’s 
New  Providence  Island). 

Aquinas  School,  built  for  350,  now 
has  434  students  in  grades  seven  to 
twelve.  Asked  what  his  students  felt 
about  Bahamian  culture,  Mr.  Currie 
said:  “It  Is  mandatory  for  graduation 
that  the  students  study  the  history  of 
the  Bahamas.  Well,  the  history  of  the 
Bahamas  could  be  covered  in  one 


Mr.  Currie  is  Headmaster  at  Aguinas  School. 


semester  very  easily.  The  rest  of  the 
time  we  spend  studying  government, 
culture,  sociology.  Anything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  Bahamas  has  happened  X 
years  after  it  has  happened  in  the 
United  States. 

Black  Power. 

Now  over  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
you  have  the  upsurge  of  black  identity 
in  the  United  States.  This  has  filtered 
itself  into  the  Bahamas.  It  is  like  an 
artificial  situation  being  imposed  on 
you  and  after,  you  look  into  the  rea- 
sons why.  If  you  talk  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  people  and  ask  them  about 
black  Identity  and  ask  them  about 
black  Bahamianism  they  will  probably 
say,  ‘What  are  you  talking  about?’ 
They  talk  about  people,  about  kind- 
ness, about  dishonesty,  the  basic 
things  of  human  nature— the  demon- 
stration of  understanding  and  love  for 
each  other” 

Mr.  Currie  has  lived  several  years  in 
the  United  States.  Presently  he  is  tak- 
ing a Master  of  Arts  in  School  Admln- 
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istration  at  the  University  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Previously  he  studied  math- 
ematics in  Louisiana.  Asked  point 
blank  about  Black  Power,  ha  said: 
“Don’t  tell  me  that  because  I’m  black 
and  you’re  black  that  I’m  nicer  to  you 
than  I am  to  white  people.  This  to  me, 
apart  from  being  anti-Christian,  is 
absolutely  stupid.  I don’t  believe  in 
Black  Power.  Seriously,  I really 
don’t.’’ 

Liturgy  and 
Christian  Community. 

Andrew  is  'a  concerned  Christian.  Re- 
cently he  was  Chairman  of  the  First 
Assembly  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Bahamas.  As  a young  man  he  was  a 
seminarian.  Asked  about  liturgical 
changes  and  folk  Masses  he  answered: 

“I  am  from  the  old  school.  I’m 
thirty-six.  I still  believe  that  although 
God  Is  my  Friend  and  my  Brother  and 
my  Father,  that  there  Is  supposed  to 
be  a certain  amount  of  separation  be- 
tween things  divine  and  things  human. 
I do  not  think  that  God  or  the  liturgy 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
people.  I think  that  the  people  should 
be  uplifted  by  the  extended  hand  of 
the  Church.  Too  often  priests  and  sis- 
ters say  the  people  want  this  and  they 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  consult  the 
people.  Teenagers,  as  we  know,  are 
fickle.  If  we  bow  to  the  teenagers  in 
regard  to  the  liturgy,  then  our  liturgy 
is  going  to  become  fickle. 

“Have  we  a deeper  Christian  com- 
munity between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one  as  a result  of  our  folk 
Masses  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years?  I would  like  to  see  a little  more 
Christian  charity,  love  and  understand- 
ing of  their  brothers.  I would  like  to  see 
a little  more  concern  for  their  parents,  a 


little  more  sense  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety in  regard  to  sex  and  morals.” 
Andrew  Currie  is  a popular  prin- 
cipal with  his  students.  Religion  in  the 
school  is  a serious  thing  for  him.  He 
has  invited  the  priests  to  come  in  to 
“rap”  with  the  students.  He  wants 
them  to  see  that  “priests  are  human 
and  that  they  have  someone  to  whom 
they  can  go  who  is  concerned  and  in- 
terested about  them.”  Each  year  the 
student  government  presents  a theme 
for  the  school.  Last  year  it  was 
“You’ve  got  a friend”.  They  tried  to 
demonstrate  friendliness,  “good  Chris- 
tian friendliness  towards  each  other. 
I’ve  had  the  seniors  in  my  office  at 
least  three  times  a week  in  groups  of 
ten  or  fifteen.  We  sit  down  during 
their  lunch  period  and  we  have  rap  ses- 
sions, where  they  tell  me  about  my- 
self—about  my  grouchy  attitude.  We 
try  to  have  them  honest  with  each 
other,  not  to  the  point  where  they  are 
going  to  hurt  each  other  by  over  criti- 
cizing, but  over  points  that  they  notice 
with  each  other.  Our  school  has  done  a 
lot  trying  to  promote  good  recreation 
for  the  kids.  I feel  that  this  is  a tre- 
mendous help.  If  religion  doesn’t  teach 
you  how  to  live  its  useless.  It  must  be 
something  that  is  vibrant.  Our  success? 

I don’t  know  how  to  measure  the  re- 
sults except  I have  the  consolation  in 
knowing  they  come  to  me.  When  they 
call  me,  when  they  rap  on  my  door,  if 
it  is  only  to  say,  ‘Hey,  Mr.  Currie,  do 
you  know  what  I had  for  breakfast?’,  if 
they  can  do  that  then  I am  getting 
somewhere.  At  least  they  will  know 
that  there  is  someone  to  whom  they 
can  come  and  talk  and  hopefully  I can 
try  to  impart  some  kind  of  Christian 
morals  to  them.”  Andrew  says  that  he 
finds  support  in  his  work  for  youth  by 
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“having  the  most  tremendous  wife 
there  is.” 

The  Clergy. 

The  conversation  finally  got  around  to 
the  clergy.  Most  of  the  priests  in  the 
Bahamas  are  expatriates.  Ten  out  of 
eleven  Bahamian  priests  have  left  the 
priesthood.  This  has  had  a great  im- 
pact on  the  small  local  Church.  An- 
drew has  actively  promoted  vocations. 
He  says,  “The  people  that  talk  about 
Bahamlanizing  the  Church  aren’t 
studying  to  be  priests.  Those  that  we 
had,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  I 
am  not  judging  or  condemning  them, 
have  decided  to  leave.  It  is  up  to  them, 
they’re  doing  what  they  think  is  right. 

“A  priest  is  a priest  is  a priest,  I 
don’t  care  what  colour  he  is.  I don’t 
care  where  he  has  come  from.  The  role 
I would  like  to  see  him  play  is  a shin- 
ing example  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

“People  recognize  when  someone  is 
genuine,  and  someone  is  sincere,  when 
someone  is  striving,  not  perfect,  but 
striving.  And  they  understand  when  a 
guy  makes  a mistake.  They  love  him 
even  more  when  he  says,  ‘I  have  made 
a mistake,  now  I am  trying  to  help 
you,  now  you  try  to  help  me!’  I used 
to  be  sentimental  when  I was  In  the 
seminary.  If  I could  make  just  one  per- 
son just  a little  bit  better,  then  all  the 
time  and  effort  of  studying  and  being 
a priest  would  be  worth  it.  I still  be- 
lieve this.  I think,  if  our  priests  and 
sisters,  no  matter  who  they  are  or 
where  they  come  from,  if  they  have 
this  then  we  are  going  to  have  so  many 
priests  and  nuns  that  we  will  be  able  to 
help  the  United  States! 

“When  I was  in  Eleuthera  with 
Father  Paul  Pendergast  and  Father 
John  Kelly,  I spent  three  or  four  days 


Mr.  Currie  chaired  the  First  Assembly  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Bahamas  last  year. 


riding  in  a jeep  over  rough  roads  vis- 
iting the  settlements.  The  people  are 
poor  but  most  of  them  are  clean,  not 
having  the  modern  conveniences  and 
yet  being  able  to  live  and  live  well. 
Considering  the  loneliness  of  educated 
men  on  some  of  these  Islands,  where 
you  don’t  have  the  Intellectual  stim- 
ulus to  keep  you  going,  strengthens 
my  faith  in  God.  I have  a tremendous 
esteem  for  these  men.” 

“I  know  that  if  there  are  enough 
Bahamian  priests  then  your  job  here  as 
Scarboro  Fathers  is  finished.  You 
move  on  to  someplace  else  where 
someone  needs  you.  I would  like 
priests  to  be  good  men,  to  be  holy 
men,  to  be  men  whom  we  can  look  up 
to.  Most  of  all  men  of  love,  love  of 
God  and  love  of  the  people.  I don’t 
think  you  can  have  any  more  than 
this.”  • 
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JAPAN:  A Lifetime  Search 


Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 

Twenty  years  ago  our  group  arrived 
in  Japan  and  we  thought  we  had  all 
the  answers— all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
learn  to  express  ourselves  and  most  of 
our  problems  would  be  solved.  You 
can  imagine  our  surprise  then  when  a 
veteran  Japanese  missionary— a bishop 
at  that— told  us  that  the  longer  he  was 
In  Japan  the  more  difficult  it  was  for 
him  to  really  understand  the  Japanese. 
What  a strange  thing  to  say,  I thought. 
No  doubt  it  was  oriental  hyperbole- 
something  like  the  passage  in  St. 
John’s  Gospel  “There  is  much  else  be- 
sides that  Jesus  did;  if  all  of  it  were 
put  in  writing,  I do  not  think  the 
world  itself  would  contain  the  books 
which  would  have  to  be  written.’’  I 


congratulated  myself  on  my  under- 
standing of  Oriental  hyperbole  and 
plunged  Into  the  work  of  studying 
Japanese  and  learning  about  Japan. 

But  twenty  years  later  the  studying 
of  Japanese  and  the  learning  about 
Japan  is  still  going  on.  We  know  that 
we  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
both  the  language  and  In  understand- 
ing the  Japanese.  We  can  tell  when  an 
article  about  Japan  was  written  by  one 
who  knows  the  facts  or  not.  We  can 
quite  often  tell  when  a Japanese  says 
“yes’’  and  means  “no!’’  When  they 
laughingly  tell  you  about  their  misfor- 
tunes it  could  mean  two  or  three 
things.  However,  our  progress  always 
seems  to  open  up  new  possibilities  of 
learning  and  understanding  Japan  and 
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her  people. 

The  necessity  of  having  to  keep  on 
learning  about  Japan  is  a challenge  and 
helps  to  make  the  Japanese  mission 
work  more  interesting.  In  spite  of  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Church  in  Japan,  many  think  that  it 
will  only  be  more  successful  when 
there  is  more  adaptation  to  Japan  and 
a better  understanding  of  her  culture. 
Our  priests  over  here  are  constantly 
reading  about  Japan;  having  discus- 
sions about  the  Japanese;  trying  to 
find  out  more  about  them.  However  it 
seems  that  the  more  we  learn  the  more 
there  is  to  learn.  Maybe  that  veteran 
missionary  wasn’t  using  hyperbole 
after  all! 

After  the  war,  there  was  a remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  those 
entering  the  Church  but  during  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  a steady  de- 
cline. There  are  also  some  indications 
that  some  are  leaving  the  Church. 

There  are  many  opinions  given  for  this 
change  and  a number  of  surveys  have 
been  made  to  find  out  the  reason  or 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  according  to  a recent 
survey  is  worded  as  follows:  “The 
milieu  of  the  country  is  materialistic. 
Material  and  technical  progress  absorbs 
most  of  the  energy  of  the  people. 
Little  time  is  left  for  supernatural 
realities.” 

Mr.  Aoki,  one  of  our  young  married 
Catholics,  father  of  three,  and  working 
for  a corporation  was  very  emphatic 
about  the  difficulties  of  working  for  a 
company  and  being  a practicing  Cath- 
olic. He  said  that  the  companies  have  a 
list  of  undesirable  things  for  their  em- 
ployees—being  a Catholic  Is  about 
number  16  on  the  list.  The  higher  one 
rises  in  the  company  the  less  desirable 


it  Is  for  the  employee  to  have  a reli- 
gion. With  regards  to  religion  the  most 
desirable  thing  for  an  employee  would 
be  for  him  to  have  no  religion.  Among 
the  religions  the  Catholics  are  rated 
high.  However  it  is  thought  that  if  a 
person  with  a religion  was  given  charge 
of  a section,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  get  along  with  the  others  of 
different  beliefs,  so  Catholics  naturally 
are  tempted  to  conceal  their  religion  in 
order  to  get  a promotion. 

Also,  the  higher  one  rises  in  the 
company  the  more  time  he  has  to  give 
to  it  and  the  less  time  for  practicing 
his  religion.  The  result  is  that  the  sec- 
tion chiefs  and  other  top  officials 
often  fall  away  from  the  Faith.  He 
compared  it  to  the  seed  that  falls  on 
good  ground  but  is  choked  by  weeds. 
This  state  of  affairs  also  makes  it  less 
desirable  for  young  men  to  study 
Christianity— he  said  this  can  be  com- 


Father  ViHeneuve  speaks  at  a reception. 
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pared  to  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  falling 
on  hardened  ground.  There  is  no  re- 
sponse because  it  is  not  allowed  to 
penetrate  or  take  root. 

With  regards  to  religion  in  general, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a trend 
away  from  religion  and  towards 
hedonism  and  materialism  in  Japan.  It 
is  true  that  over  500  religions  have  be- 
gun in  japan  since  the  war  but  they 
seem  to  have  reached  their  peak. 
According  to  one  survey,  for  every  in- 
dividual attracted  by  one  of  the  great 
religions,  another  individual  is 
repelled;  and  for  everyone  attracted  by 
the  new  religions,  in  particular,  three 
or  four  others  are  repelled. 

Among  the  religions,  Christianity 
seems  to  be  the  best  liked  and 
admired,  but  well  over  half  of  the  men 
prefer  no  religion  rather  than  a special 
religion.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Japanese  are  anti-religious  or  that  they 
oppose  religion  because  of  hatred  for 
it.  It  is  more  of  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence—they  have  no  particular  aversion 
to  religion  and  also  no  particular  use 
for  It.  They  are  skeptical  about  reli- 


gion and  consider  it  a matter  of  feel- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Japanese  In 
general  are  disenchanted  with  reli- 
gions, both  old  and  new,  and  that 
there  is  a negative  image  and  attitude 
towards  existing  religions.  The  Japa- 
nese have  their  own  set  of  values  how- 
ever and  have  certain  key  religious 
notions.  To  cultivate  these  religious 
values,  they  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  join  an  organized  religion. 
Religious  organizations,  according  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  in  general  have  a 
bad  name,  leave  much  to  be  desired 
and  are  best  kept  at  arm’s  length. 

We  should  not  put  the  blame  on  the 
Japanese  too  readily.  We  should  rather 
examine  what  they  have  been  offered 
in  the  name  of  religion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  can  show  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  a true  sign  of  God’s  concern 
for  all  men  and  that  Christ’s  example 
is  shown  forth  in  the  lives  of  His  be- 
lievers in  a Japanese  setting  that  we 
will  not  be  held  off  at  arm’s  length  but 
be  readily  embraced  by  more  and 
more  Japanese.  • 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIIVl  IM4 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 


Address: 
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* Father  Vince  Daniel  is  presently 
assistant  pastor  at  St.  Gertrude’s 
Parish,  Oshawa,  Ontario.  A Toronto 
boy,  Father  Vince  was  ordained 
there  in  1955.  From  1956  until 
1961  he  served  in  the  Promotion  I 

Department,  the  last  two  years  as  ; 

Vocation  Director.  In  1961  Father 
Daniel  was  appointed  to  Brazil 
where  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
missionary  work  until  Hi  health 
forced  him  to  return  to  Canada  in 
1967. 

Remember 

There  are  many  things  that  I remember  about  my  six  years  in  Brazil.  What 
comes  to  my  mind  immediately  is  the  fact  that  when  I left  there  in  1967  I 
had  every  intention  of  returning  as  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Church  in  the  jungle 
city  of  Manaus,  Amazonas.  Sickness  prevented  my  return.  I left  many  belongings 
in  Brazil:  my  chalice,  motor  scooter,  typewriter,  books,  clothes,  etc.  People  have 
asked  me  if  I’ll  have  these  things  sent  to  me  and  I reply,  “No,  it  feels  good  to 
have  ‘a  part  of  me’  still  in  the  Amazon.’’ 

You  may  remember  the  old  song  “I  left  my  heart  in  San  Francisco.’’  Well, 
that’s  part  of  my  story.  It’s  really  not  many  “things’’  I remember  as  many 
“people.’’  The  Brazilians  captured  my  love.  They’re  warm,  tender,  sensitive, 
simple,  understanding  and  lovable.  That’s  happiness! 

The  pace  here  in  Canada  Is  so  different.  I’m  a Canadian  and  accustomed  to 
our  ways— but  it’s  still  different.  The  word  I use  to  describe  the  difference  is 
“casual.’’  It’s  more  casual  living  in  the  Amazon.  I remember  the  many  boat  rides 
In  the  interior  of  our  jungle  mission  from  Itacoatiara— the  beautiful  black  nights 
when  the  moon  and  stars  seemed  to  be  so  close  that  you  could  pick  them  from 
the  sky.  I remember  lepers  by  the  hundreds;  the  TB  Sanatorium  in  our  Manaus 
parish.  But,  what  I remember  most  are  the  people  in  the  Amazon. 

A great  deal  of  our  work  was  organizing  the  people  to  help  themselves— In  the 
areas  of  health,  education  and  work.  As  we  enter  the  new  year  of  1973  we  pray 
for  all  our  friends  and  benefactors;  we  pray  for  strength  to  increase  in  all  the 
virtues  necessary  for  the  future;  we  pray  with  thanksgiving  to  God  for  so  many 
beautiful  memories.  • 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 
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It's  not  surprising  to  learn  that  when  Father  Roger  Brennan 
finished  language  school  in  the  Philippines,  he  received 
his  first  posting  to  parish  work  in  Leyte  where  he  is  doing 
some  great  work  with  Bible  groups  and  among  the  youth. 
When  Father  Brennan  was  still  in  the  Seminary  he  worked 
a lot  with  young  people  — a work  he  liked  and  was  good 
at.  A graduate  of  St.  Mary's  University,  Haifax,  Father  Bren- 
nan was  born  in  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  May,  1970. 


Using  the  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Bani  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  as  a sort  of  'mission  control  centre' 
Father  Bob  Hymus  serves  a string  of  mission  stations  in  his 
district — literally  bringing  the  Faith  to  the  people.  Father 
Bob  knows  the  Dominican  Republic  very  well,  he  was  the 
first  Scarboro  Father  assigned  to  this  country  back  in  1943 
and  has  worked  there  nearly  all  his  priestly  life  except  for 
the  years  when  he  was  Director  of  Public  Relations.  Father 
Hymus  was  born  in  Toronto  and  ordained  during  the 
Christmas  season  of  1939. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  now  has  an  'anchor  man'  in  Japan. 
A familiar  face  and  a familiar  name  to  our  readers.  Father 
Don  Boyle  is  now  doing  double-duty  as  Associate  Editor 
of  the  magazine  and  missioner  in  japan.  Born  in  Edmonton, 
Father  Boyle  was  ordained  there  in  1959.  For  eight  years, 
from  1960-68  Father  Don  worked  in  japan  then  he  came  to 
Canada  and  was  Editor  until  July  of  last  year.  During  that 
period  Eather  Boyle  not  only  did  a lot  of  the  cartoon  work 
but  there  was  many  a month  when  he  did  most  of  the 
writing.  Now  our  readers  can  look  forward  to  getting  many 
first-class  articles  from  japan  and  the  Ear  East. 
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Wilson. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
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Editorial 


International  Garbage 


hen  an  airplane  from  another  country  arrives  at  one  of  Canada's 


international  airports  it  must  dispose  of  its  garbage.  It  is  a con- 
cern of  health  officials  to  see  that  this  is  properly  done.  They  refer  to 
it  as  "international  garbage".  The  problem  points  out  one  of  the 
aspects  of  modern  life:  the  world  wide  mobility  of  many  people. 

It  is  an  aspect  of  modern  living  which  many  neglect  to  take  into 
account  when  they  talk  about  the  Church's  mission.  Missionaries  are 
a minority  of  world  travellers.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  numbers 
of  tourists,  technicians  and  business  people  who  travel  widely  In 
today's  global  village  to  put  missionary  activity  into  a realistic  context. 
Yet  often  missionaries  bear  the  brunt  of  being  the  tools  of  Western 
imperialism.  Such  thinking  is  another  type  of  "international  garbage." 

To  lay  the  blame  for  exploitation  and  imperialism  on  missionaries 
is  absurd.  American  businesses,  Russian  and  Chinese  technologists, 
Japanese  radios,  challenge  cultures  much  more  than  solitary 
missionaries. 

It  is  true  that  missionaries  generally  relate  on  a deeper  level  with 
other  peoples.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a new  awakening  is  occurring 
among  missionaries.  There  is  a greater  respect  for  local  cultures  and 
religions.  The  ground  is  being  laid  for  a deeper  dialogue  for  religious 
men  everywhere.  Perhaps  this  is  the  level  where  technology  will  finally 
be  subdued,  more  precious  human  values  conserved,  and  where  the 
equality  of  men  will  be  recognized. 

Ordinarily  the  missionary  is  closer  to  people.  In  the  past  few  years 
particularly  many  missionaries  have  raised  their  voices  around  the 
world  on  behalf  of  exploited  peoples,  even  against  their  own  countries, 
and  cultures. 

It  is  narrowness  of  vision  which  produces  this  international  garbage. 
It  is  seen  in  the  Canadian  camera  crew,  for  example,  which  develops 
the  theory  that  it  was  the  missionaries  who  destroyed  the  totem  poles 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Canada.  Perhaps  some  of  the  blame  can  be  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  Church,  but  in  all  honesty  can  we  say  that  the 
filming  of  the  thesis  was  not  also  an  invasion  of  cultural  privacy  with 
negative  effects? 

International  garbage  of  this  sort  should  be  disposed  of  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  the  work  of 
the  Church.* 
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Mr.  John  Carten,  SFM. 


Last  August,  seminarian  John  Carten 
went  to  Japan  as  a missionary.  In  a 
recent  letter  he  gave  some  of  his 
impressions. 

As  you  have  heard,  the  language 
does  get  a bit  frustrating  but  every 
now  and  again  you  feel  you're  getting 
somewhere.  I know  a lot  more  now 
than  I did  two  months  ago  and  the 
way  I look  at  it  is,  if  it  took  the  Japan- 
ese on  the  average  16-18  years  to  learn 
their  own  language  why  shouldn't  I be 
content  if  I get  it  in  five,  six  or  seven 
years.  That's  supposed  to  be  logic! 

Well  it's  still  hard  to  believe  that  I 
am  actually  in  japan.  Sometimes  living 
in  the  house  here  you  could  almost 
forget.  That  is  until  you  turn  on  T.V. 
or  step  outside  the  door.  T.V.  provides 
some  hours  of  relaxation.  Although 
everything  is  Japanese  most  of  us 
watch  samurai  programs  (something 
like  Robin  Hood).  There  are  also  a lot 
of  variety  programs  — helps  us  find 
out  what  the  hit  songs  are  here.  And 
every  once  or  twice  an  hour  I have  a 
real  treat  — I hear  them  say  a word 
I know. 

Have  been  getting  out  for  an  hour 
or  two  several  times  a week  just 


Getting  to  know 
the  JAPAXE8E 
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Mr.  John  Carten, 
SFM,  and  Fr.  Dave 
Fitzpatrick,  SFM. 


wandering  around  the  streets  of  Kama- 
kura. The  city  has  had  quite  a history. 
Last  week  we  had  a Jesuit  come  and 
speak  to  us  for  several  hours  about  the 
history  of  the  place.  That  got  me  inter- 
ested in  reading  a book  of  Kamakura, 
Fact  and  Legend.  It  has  a lot  on  the 
various  temples  and  shrines  that  are 
located  here  — about  seventy  in  all. 
The  temples  come  alive  when  you 
know  that  such  a prince  was  assassi- 
nated on  such  a step  and  such  a statue 
was  given  by  such  an  emperor.  There 
are  some  statues  here  which  are  held 
to  have  magic  powers.  One  is  sup- 
posed to  have  walked  by  itself  out  of  a 
burning  temple.  Another  scroll  is  said 


to  have  dropped  from  heaven.  Reading 
sure  brings  the  area  alive.  I am  just 
beginning  to  see  why  over  three  mil- 
lion people  come  here  on  New  Year's. 

I find  that  a lot  of  treasures  I would 
overlook  normally  stand  out  because  I 
read  something  about  it.  I'm  not  trying 
to  make  you  think  I read  much,  it's 
just  that  I'm  seeing  how  important  it 
is  if  I ever  really  hope  to  understand 
Japanese  culture. 

One  or  two  of  their  religious  beliefs 
are  really  attractive.  Here  in  Kamakura 
there  are  many  statues  of  the  goddess 
Kwannon  — the  goddess  of  Mercy. 
The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  eleven  heads,  one  big  one 
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Fr.  Al  Burke  and 
Mr.  Carten. 


and  the  rest  pointing  in  all  directions. 
The  heads  show  that  mercy  is  shown 
to  all  men  who  call  upon  her,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  no  hope;  the 
lowliest  of  the  low.  Something  like  that 
could  be  used  easily  in  helping  people 
understand  the  love  of  God  for  us.  It's 
right  in  their  culture. 

Well,  I suppose  about  30,000  (?) 
missionaries  have  thought  of  this  be- 
fore but  I haven't  read  any  of  their 
stuff,  yet.  Also  many  of  the  legends 
have  references  to  holy  people  be- 
coming deified  and  helping  others  to 
attain  the  state  of  perfection.  It  is  dis- 
covering things  like  these  that  give 
me  an  interest  to  read  a little  more. 


Each  week  brings  a new  experience. 
This  week  was  that  of  eating  on  the 
Japanese  small  table,  sitting  on  the 
floor,  with  our  feet  under  the  table  to 
keep  them  near  the  heater.  Every  now 
and  again  I feel  an  earthquake  just  to 
keep  things  lively.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette 
said  they  would  be  quite  a surprise 
and  they  have  sure  turned  out  to  be. 
They  are  occurring  with  more  and 
more  frequency  these  last  few  weeks. 

When  I'm  not  having  raw  fish  to 
eat  or  jumping  on  the  wrong  bus,  I'm 
jumping  off  — yes,  off  the  right  train. 
It's  good  that  this  country  has  the 
afuro  (Japanese  bath)  where  you  can 
sit,  soak  and  relax.  • 
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Fr.  Moylan,  SFM. 


History  does  repeat  itself!  The  recent 
pastor  of  Yamasa  was  Father 
Francis  Moylan,  SFM,  who  was  often 
seen  in  the  parish  truck  or  the  land- 
rover,  covering  the  campos  of  the  par- 
ish, sometimes  two  or  even  three  times 
in  a day  and,  in  general,  raising  the 
dust  over  the  many  roads  of  the  parish. 


Away  back,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  before  he  had  been  a professor 
at  the  seminary  and  before  he  had 
served  a few  terms  as  superior  in  the 
Philippines,  Padre  Francisco  was  here 
in  Yamasa  as  a humble  curate,  full  of 
zeal  and  thick  black  hair.  But  he  was 
not  breezing  along  over  the  roads. 
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The  highway  to  Yamasa  had  not  yet 
been  built,  the  only  way  to  get  a 
vehicle  here  was  by  a torturous  trail 
through  Monte  Plata  parish.  However, 
the  future  looked  good,  as  a road  was 
being  slowly  pushed  toward  Yamasa 
and  the  incipient  stages  of  this  road 
came  to  within  two  miles  of  the  town. 
Vehicles  of  course  were  very  scarce, 
consisting  of  trucks  in  bad  repair,  as  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  import  parts 
during  the  war.  But  Yamasa  parish 
acquired  a venerable  old  army  jeep 
and  so  for  a bit  of  the  time.  Padre 
Francisco  was  rolling. 

This  jeep  would  be  filled  with  gas, 
driven  from  the  capital,  and  many 
hours  later  would  reach  Yamasa.  It 
would  be  used  for  a few  side  trips, 
but  not  very  far  as  there  were  almost 
no  roads.  Then  it  would  get  low  on 
gas  and  there  was  no  place  to  get  gas 
in  Yamasa.  So  Padre  Francisco,  in  a 
long-headed  moment,  ordered  a bar- 
rel of  gasoline.  This  was  brought  as 
far  as  the  road  permitted  and  left  by 
the  trucker  on  the  bank  of  a river, 
over  which  passed  no  bridge,  and 
through  which  passed  no  vehicle  due 
to  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  Word 
was  sent  to  the  good  Father  in  due 
time  that  the  gas  was  there. 

However,  Father  Frank  was  busy 
with  his  work  and  the  mules  were 
much  more  used  than  the  jeep,  which 
just  sat  for  about  three  weeks  while 
the  tank  of  gas  did  likewise.  Some 
friends  advised  him  one  day  to  get  his 


gas  off  the  end  of  the  road  as  the 
truckers  were  helping  themselves  to 
it.  So,  leaving  the  parish  work  to  Fr. 
Mike  Dwyer,  SFM,  Padre  Francisco 
took  the  jeep,  along  with  a few  of  the 
boys,  including  a truck  driver,  and 
headed  out  across  country  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  that  unbridged  river. 

Need  I add  that  the  weather  had 
been  very  wet,  the  land  was  a sea  of 
mud  and  the  river  was  very  high  and 
dirty? 

Finally,  the  group  beat  down  the 
last  fence,  tore  ruts  in  the  last  field  and 
came  to  a stop  on  the  bank  looking 
over  at  the  tank  on  the  far  side.  They 
had  brought  two  5-gallon  cans  and  a 
piece  of  hose  with  them.  Animals 
were  urged,  the  river  forded  and  it 
was  found,  to  no  one's  surprise,  that 
the  50-gallon  tank  contained  only 
enough  gas  to  barely  fill  the  two  cans. 
The  last  drop  was  siphoned  out,  the 
seething  flood  was  forded  again  and 
the  thirsty  jeep  was  given  a drink. 

With  all  aboard  and  in  a heavy  rain 
the  jeep  started  off,  only  to  cough  and 
die  almost  right  away.  Now  the  prud- 
ence of  having  the  trucker  along  paid 
off.  This  hearty  opened  the  hood  and 
with  an  umbrella  over  the  engine,  pro- 
ceeded to  dry  off  the  ignition  system, 
while  he  was  at  this  it  occurred  to 
Padre  Francisco  that  the  barrel,  sitting 
in  the  rain  for  three  weeks,  must  have 
taken  in  a lot  of  water  and  that  that 
was  the  reason  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  engine.  So  he  decided  to  siphon 
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the  gas  from  the  jeep,  let  the  water 
settle,  and  then  refill  the  jeep  from 
the  purer  top  of  the  cans. 

Shortly  we  behold  the  two  cans  at 
the  side  of  the  jeep,  one  full,  the  other 
filling,  as  the  siphon  drained  the  jeep's 
tank.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to 
the  mechanic,  who  was  lighting  a 
newspaper  and  using  the  flame  to  dry 
the  wiring.  Suddenly  the  paper  flared 
a bit  too  close  to  his  hand,  he  tossed 
the  paper  back  onto  the  siphoning 
system  and  flames  flew  heavenward  to 
an  altitude  of  about  fifty  feet. 

There  was  a fraction  of  a second  of 
mental  inertia,  then  Frank  realized  that 
they  were  losing  their  one  and  only 
vehicle  and  that  another  was  not  likely 
to  be  acquired  very  easily.  So  without 
thinking  of  the  danger  he  reached  into 
the  fire,  grabbed  the  can  and  threw  it 
about  120  feet.  Here  it  landed  on  its 
side,  rolled,  and  a pillar  of  flame  that 
would  have  served  the  Israelites  on 
their  trek  was  soon  established. 

Then  he  went  for  the  other  can, 
which  was  also  burning  gaily.  It 
landed  as  far  away  as  the  first  and 
Father  Frank  took  off  for  the  river  as 
he  was  spouting  about  five  feet  of 
flame  himself.  A boy  panicked,  ran  to 
town,  and  brought  word  to  Father 
Mike  that  Father  Frank  was  burning 
down  at  the  river  and  was  last  seen  in 
monstrous  flames  and  surely  must  be 
carbonized  by  now. 

Father  Dwyer  beat  the  nearest  mule 


into  submission,  collared  the  doctor, 
yelled  a few  local  men  into  action  and 
all  set  off  on  the  dead  gallop  for  the 
river. 

Father  Frank  meanwhile  was  just 
about  to  pitch  himself  into  the  roaring 
torrent  when  the  gas  ran  out  and  the 
flames  died  away  in  one  final  flare. 
Had  he  jumped  into  the  river  he  likely 
would  have  been  found  drowned, 
caught  on  some  tree,  miles  below  the 
ford. 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  jeep,  still 
pretty  dazed,  he  realized  that  their 
only  supply  of  gasoline  was  smogging 
up  the  atmosphere  with  a greasy,  foul- 
smelling cloud.  So  he  conferred  with 
the  men  as  to  the  possibility  of  saving 
some  of  the  gas.  A stick  flipped  the 
can  upright,  a big  wet  green  branch 
descended  on  it  and  out  went  the  fire. 
The  second  can  got  the  same  treat- 
ment and  there  they  were  back  in 
business.  The  boiling  gas  was  poured 
into  the  jeep,  the  two  empty  cans 
tossed  into  the  back,  all  climbed 
aboard  and  they  set  out  for  Yamasa. 

En  route  they  met  the  medical  posse 
and  Father  Mike  stopped  thinking  in 
terms  of  funerals  and  settled  down  for 
the  ride  back.  Father  Frank  is  reported 
to  have  looked  very  strange  without 
his  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  or  hair.  I hear 
he  was  a while  treating  his  burns.  And 
now  we  know  why  as  he  breezes  along 
over  the  bridge,  that  he  sometimes 
looks  up  at  the  bank  and  says  in  a dis- 
gusted voice:  "Hunh!"  • 
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Dear  Tourist: 


At  the  Ecumenical  Consultation  on 
Tourism  in  the  Caribbean  held  on 
November  10  to  12,  1971,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  following  message 
should  be  sent  to  the  churches  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica from  which  come  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  visit  our  countries  from  year 
to  year  as  leisure  tourists: 

We  regard  the  tourist  industry  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  world.  At  a time 
when  there  are  so  many  hindrances  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  through 
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political  and  economic  contacts  and 
agreements,  the  media  of  modern 
transportation  brings  men  and  women 
into  close  contact  with  each  other  on 
a large  scale  and  on  purely  personal 
and  cultural  bases,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  members  of  the  global  human 
family  to  overcome  many  of  the  bar- 
riers to  world  peace. 

It  is  regrettable  however  that  owing 
to  a number  of  factors  many  of  those 
who  come  from  your  countries  to  our 
shores  leave  behind  a great  deal  of 
resentment,  mainly  because  they  are 
very  often  inadequately  prepared  for 
the  brief  contact  with  our  people  in 
our  peculiar  culture. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  we  therefore  ask  that  you  our 
sister  churches,  use  your  good  offices 
and  the  resources  at  your  command 
to  enhance  the  preparation  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  leave  your 
communities  for  our  countries  so  that 
the  contacts  which  they  make  will  be 
of  maximum  mutual  benefit  to  our 
peoples.  At  the  same  time,  we  pledge 
to  do  everything  possible  at  our  end 
to  foster  these  contacts  between  our 
peoples,  which  are  full  of  possibilities 
for  all  mankind. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  our  joint  efforts 
will  bring  much  fruit  and  foster  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  • 


BE  A DIPLOMAT  ! 

The  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing diplomatic  do's  and 
dont's  for  tourists: 

DO 

show  genuine  interest  in  others, 
be  discreet  in  word  and  act, 
listen!  listen!  listen! 
be  patient,  and  more  patient, 
remember  that  you  are  a foreign 
guest. 

respect  customs  and  religious 
practices. 

witness  to  your  life  in  Christ. 

DON'T 

flaunt  yourself,  your  nationality, 
and  your  money, 
make  light  of  customs  which 
differ  from  your  own. 
be  a constant  complainer. 
pose  as  a foreign  policy  expert 
unless  you  are. 
be  the  "ugly"  Canadian, 
forget  the  missionary  possibili- 
ties of  your  presence. 
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Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  without  moorings? 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  surroundings  that  are 
ugly  and  everywhere  you  look  you  see  ugly  things  . . . 
strange  things . . . strange  and  ugly  things.  It  depresses 
man,  for  man  must  be  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  if  his 
soul  is  to  grow. 

What  did  we  see  in  the  new  surroundings  you  brought 
us?  Laughing  faces,  pitying  faces,  sneering  faces,  conniving 
faces.  Faces  that  ridiculed,  faces  that  stole  from  us.  It  is  no 
wonder  we  turned  to  the  only  people  who  did  not  steal 
and  who  did  not  sneer,  who  came  with  love.  They  were  the 
missionaries  and  they  came  with  love  and  I for  one  will 
ever  return  that  love. 


— Chief  Dan  George 
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A Gift  of 
Theinseftos 

In  1964  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Peter- 
borough, Ontario  went  to  the  Amazon  to  run 
the  first  hospital  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara.  Last 
year  due  in  part  to  the  work  of  these  Canadian 
Sisters  in  training  competent  Brazilian  staff,  the 
Department  of  Health  was  enabled  to  open  a 
new  hospital  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara.  The 
Sisters  have  been  asked  to  stay  on  the  staff  of 
the  new  hospital.  The  old  hospital  building  is 
now  used  as  residence  for  girls  in  training  to 
bring  nursing  care  to  the  outlying  villages.  • 

Competent  Brazilian 
staff  has  been 
trained. 


Sister  Imelda  in  the  operating  room. 


Sr.  St.  Thomti 
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A/ith  the  new  X-ray  technician. 


Sr.  Margaret  Ann  enjoys  these  moments. 
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"Every  day  we^eceJve  beaufTFa/ 
from'our  friends,  -the^ollowing  one 
is  from  a sepimg^arTan  who  Is-  stilh 
working.  We  thou0it  pou  wou[d  like 
to  read  iBand  sbe  has  consented-. 


-j-beHeve^  miracle  is  happening;  the 
1 wa^  himdreds  of'young  people  are 
-turning  to  the  Bible.  It_is  the  hand  of^ 
^God.  The  worfd  is^-getting  better.  S<W 
^uch  oG  the  _pld  -^igotry  is  afeady 
gone.  You  ca^see^black  people.and 
white  pebple“^wallcing  down  any  city 
, street  today.  We  are  learning  brotherly 
love  at  last.  ’ TY" 

^ Eve ry  time  43we n t into  the  Cath o 1 i c 
Church  I felt  Jewish,  so  1 started  to 
find  out  why.  ^ 

^1  have  some  beautiful,  adorable 
lewish  friends.  I love  them  so  much 
f have  holy  earth  from  Mount  Zip n,_ 
Jerusalem^  from  the  head  synagogue^ 

1 can  see  fathers  Abraham,  Issac  an4-‘ 
Jacob  and  our  Rabbi  Jesus  walking  on^ 
my  grains  of  sand:  So ‘ my  house 
especially  blessed.  A*^dear  Jewish 
friend  brought  me  my  sand  and  asked^" 
me  to  have  it  buried  with  me  and  be 
a good  Jew.  Another  told  me  Jesus 
was  coming  to  take  me  to  Jerusalem. 

I said  good,  'cause  I don't  have  any 
money  and  I never  learned  how  to 
walk  on  the  water  yet! 

Father,  I thank  God  every  day  for 
the  family  He  let  me  be  born  into. 
Mother,  reading  the  Bible  nights.  Dad 
listening  intently,  their  discussing  the 
different  passages.  I caught  myself  say- 


ing . . . "Dear  Lord,  each:  day TthSbk 
you  for  the  friends  you  send  rrfy  way," 
— and  a stranger  is  a friend  you 
haven't  met.  ' 

"1  have  kisses  all  oveCmy  face  — 
Chinese,  Indian,  BlaclCFj;ench,  Jewish, 
Spanish.  V ^ 

CLvGod  gives  me  the  love  teen-agers, 
r love  them,  find  them”  warm  =and 
beautiful.  We  really _jdig  each'  other, 
ha,  ha.  One  life  i^Cnot  enough,  so 
much  to  do,  to  s"ee7to  go! 

One  is  a 17-year-oJd  boy  hying  to 
kick  oyjt  with  drugs.  One  time-he  hated 
adults^and  was  afraid  to  grow_old  (so 
am  1).  Kids  told  him  aboi^  so  he 
wrote  me  this  poem:  ^ 

'^l-wanted  to  smash  somethingdhto 
their  dull  stupid  facesy 
'Till  you  came  along  and  dropped  a 
flower  in  my  hand  and  changed 
everything."  : ^ 

I never  met  him,  even.  m 
J was  invited  to  a.^souJ"  Mass  and 
party  this  summer.  It_  was  ^something, 
drum  and  _sax!  I thought^]  was  back 
in  Jerusalem  2000  years- ago  or  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  made^His  second 
coming!  Then  the  reception  in  the 
priest's  house  with  all  those  young 
people! 

I have  worked  for  fourteen  years  in 
a cannery.  I am  glad  1 have  been  born 
poor  and  stayed  poor,  or  I never 
would  have  had  this  most  beautiful 
experience. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Hannah  — a good  Jewish  name. 
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Grade  Two 
students  at  St. 
Kevin's  School, 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 


It'S  a 
I small 
I world 


Dear  junior  Missionaries: 

Well,  when  I asked  you  last  month  to  send  me  some  letters  or 
posters  that  you  had  done  yourselves,  somebody  must  have  been 
reading  my  mind. 

Can  you  imagine!  A whole  grade  two  class  at  St.  Kevin's  School 
here  in  Scarborough  got  together  and  came  up  with  some  beautiful 
thoughts  and  drawings  about  what  love  really  is. 

And  their  teacher.  Miss  Susan  Kettrick,  told  me  that  these  children 
had  certainly  put  a lot  into  their  study.  Besides  the  letters  and  the 
posters,  they  also  made  a big  mural  and  a love-link  chain,  and  to  top 
it  off  the  children  put  on  a little  play  and  they  acted  out  how  they 
loved  each  other. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  these  children  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  "Caring — helping  — sharing."  These  are  all  signs  of 
what  love  really  is,  and  sometimes  we  grown-ups  and  even  you  older 
children,  forget  about  these  things.  Sometimes  we  think  they  are  only 
for  our  families,  or  our  special  friends.  We  forget  that  Jesus  asks  us  to 
love  everybody,  the  same  way  that  he  did. 

In  the  Bible,  Jesus  told  his  friends  that  it  always  made  him  happy 
when  the  little  children  came  around  to  talk  with  him.  And  surpris- 
ingly, he  told  the  grown-ups  too  that  they  should  be  like  little 
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children.  Not  that  they  should  act  like  children  of  course,  but  they 
should  be  happy  to  know  Jesus  as  the  children  were. 

Well  my  friends,  I can  assure  you  that  I was  very  pleased  to  get  all 
this  mail  (and  so  was  my  editor).  But  don't  stop  now,  I would  love  to 
hear  from  each  one  of  you. 

For  this  month  I'd  like  to  get  your  thoughts  on  this  question: 
"Should  people  fight  over  different  religions?  Why  or  why  not?"  And 
don't  forget  to  send  a picture  along  if  you  have  one. 

God  bless. 

Father  Jim. 

Love  is . . . 


Tonina:  Love  is  working  together. 


] 


Nella  Love  is  caring  if  someone  falls. 


Charlene:  Love  is  kissing  my  mother. 


. ■ ' — — 

Nella:  Love  is  sharing  my  chips.  j 


Christine:  Love  is  taking  care  of  my  brother  when  he  is  sick. 


Rosa:  Love  is  singing  happy  birthday 


Rocco:  Love  is  giving  someone  a ride 


1 


Donna  Love  is  saying  thank  you  and  please 
Cerianne:  Love  is  doing  your  best  manners  when  you  have 


company. 


Tina:  Love  is  sharing  my  desk  with  Patricia. 


Richard:  Love  is  helping  my  mother  make  donuts. 


] 
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inFDRmflTkD 


AGENT  OF  CHANGE 


Well  known  author,  Gary  McEoin, 
has  written  the  story  of  Scarboro 
Father  Harvey  Steele.  It's  an  adven- 
turous story  of  a priest  who  seems 
always  to  manage  to  be  where  the 
trouble  is.  The  edition  is  hardbound 
and  sells  for  $4.95. 

With  Agent  of  Change,  Scarboro 
Missions  offers  to  its  readers  an  ex- 
tended book  service.  We  will  be  carry- 
ing many  background  books  on  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 


I Book  Department^ 

I Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

I 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,.Ont.  M1 M 1 M4 

m Agent  of  Change  @ $4.95  Hard- 
bound 

■ Cheque  enclosed  □ 

■ Bill  me  later  □ 


Fr.  Fiarvey  Steele,  SFM. 


1 


Name  Please  print 


Address 


City 


Province  Postal  Zone 
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It's  a little  different  — both  the  game  and  the  location! 

Terry  O'Toole,  the  young  man  in  the  centre,  was  on  the  Varsity 
football  team  at  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Antigonish,  and  now  a few  years 
later  he  finds  himself  playing  basketball  with  a group  of  young  people 
in  the  town  of  Bani,  Dominkan  Republic. 

Terry  is  a student  for  the  missionary  priesthood  and  part  of  that 
preparation  calls  for  a missionary  experience  in  another  culture  for  a 
few  years. 

Mission  means  that  the  missionary  must  be  in  touch  with  the  reality 
of  the  people.  Terry  is  learning  about  this  reality  in  the  family  life  of 
the  Dominican  people,  the  attitudes  of  the  young  people,  the  economic 
situation  and  the  role  that  religion  plays  in  their  lives. 

If  you  feel  drawn  to  live  your  life  as  a missionary  and  have  some 
questions  about  what  that  involves,  please  write  to: 


Father  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M1M4. 
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Program 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM  Father  joao  Coutinho  is  a priest  from 
Goa  who  is  presently  teaching  in  the 
government  University  of  Tanzania  in 
Africa  at  the  request  of  Tanzania's 
President  Nyerere.  For  the  past  few 
years  Father  Coutinho  has  been  a 
guest  lecturer  at  the  Mission  Institute 
conducted  by  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  of 
New  York.  About  thirty  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  attended  the  Institute 
over  the  past  three  years  as  part  of  our 
program  of  continuing  education. 
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Scarboro  Fathers  Gerry  Kelly,  Mike  Traher,  Don  Boyle,  Paul  Pendergast,  Lew  hlewer  with 
Fr.  Coutinho  (dark  suit). 


TO  some  people  Father  Joao  Coutinho 
is  a modern  day  prophet  and  to 
others  he  is  a source  of  considerable 
irritation  and  dismay.  Father  Coutinho 
says  things  that  we  would  rather  not 
hear.  He  makes  no  effort  to  cushion 
his  remarks  with  polite  phrases  and 
face-saving  jargon.  His  message  is 
simple,  direct  and  unmistakably  blunt. 

When  I first  saw  him  sitting  at  the 
table  in  front  of  missionary  sisters  and 
priests  who  had  assembled  for  a Mis- 
sion Institute  at  the  Maryknoll  Sisters 
College  at  Ossining  on  the  Hudson, 
Father  Coutinho  was  puffing  on  an  old 
pipe  and  the  smoke  from  it  was  circl- 
ing his  curly  white  hair  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a wispy  halo.  His  thin  legs 


crossed  and  his  narrow  shoulders 
hunched  over  the  table  he  seemed 
fragile  and  almost  unreal.  However, 
small  and  fragile  he  may  appear  on 
the  outside,  his  strength  is  from  within. 
His  eyes  reveal  that  inner  strength, 
joao  Coutinho  has  eyes  that  you  will 
not  soon  forget.  They  seem  at  one 
time  to  be  dark  and  brooding  and 
have  a strange  hypnotic  quality.  At 
other  times  those  eyes  dance  and  the 
suppressed  laughter  of  some  private 
joke  bubbles  forth  and  lights  up  the 
room  like  a sunbeam. 

Where  other  speakers  at  the  Insti- 
tute had  given  a short  talk  to  pinpoint 
their  position  on  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  spectrum.  Father 
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Coutinho  began  with  the  most  un- 
expected opening  of  all.  He  simply 
asked  the  group  if  there  were  any 
questions.  A few  people  began  to  ask 
questions  based  mostly  on  the  material 
presented  by  other  speakers  on  the 
program. 

The  questions  were  mostly  of  a gen- 
eral nature  and  he  replied  to  them  in 
a rather  off-hand  manner.  He  seemed 
to  be  bored  both  by  the  questions  and 
by  the  people  asking  them.  Someone 
finally  asked  him  why  he  did  not  de- 
clare his  position  so  that  the  people 
present  could  ask  him  more  meaning- 
ful questions.  He  seemed  surprised  at 
this  and  then  he  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly the  group  was  not  asking  the 
right  questions. 

A name  came  to  me  at  that  moment 
— a name  that  I had  heard  many 
times,  Paulo  Freire.  This  was  surely 
the  Brazilian  educator's  educational 
method.  But  what  kind  of  a journey 
could  this  be  with  no  maps  and  no 
charts? 

It  was  a very  slow  process  in  the 
beginning.  Members  of  the  Institute 
asked  questions  about  the  role  of  mis- 
sionaries, the  future  of  mission  as  we 
know  it  today  and  even  personal  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  confusion  of  the 
times.  In  each  case  Father  Coutinho 
would  answer  the  questions  with  an- 
other question.  He  challenged  the  very 
words  they  used. 

"Don't  use  a twenty-five  dollar  word 
to  describe  a fifteen  cent  process,"  he 
chided. 

When  his  questioners  would  talk  of 
love  and  service,  he  would  ask  for 
definitions  of  those  elusive  words 
Coutinho  had  changed  from  an  inter- 
esting speaker  to  a threatening  pres- 
ence in  the  short  space  of  an  hour.  But 
even  the  slightest  reflection  on  the 
situation  revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  these  people  were  now  threaten- 
ing  themselves  with  their  own 


questions. 

In  the  evening  sessions  with  those 
who  wanted  to  attend.  Father  Cou- 
tinho would  sit  in  such  a way  that  he 
faced  the  group  in  a huge  semi-circle. 
It  was  hostile  in  the  extreme.  He  was 
like  a lamb  being  surrounded  by 
wolves.  Only  in  this  case  Father 
Coutinho  was  the  wolf  and  we  were 
the  lambs.  He  was  like  a sounding 
board. 

Seasoned  missionaries  who  had 
always  believed  that  they  were  giving 
themselves  unselfishly  in  the  service  of 
their  adopted  people  in  mission  lands 
were  beginning  to  see  other  motiva- 
tions. The  idea  of  needing  those  peo- 
ple as  much  if  not  more  than  they 
needed  us  was  beginning  to  surface. 

Suddenly  I knew  for  the  first  time 
why  people  will  climb  a mountain  and 
endure  hardships  and  privations  to 
meet  a holy  man.  The  holy  man  is  not 
a man  with  solutions  and  answers. 
He  is  rather  a man  with  the  right  ques- 
tions. By  replying  to  a question  with 
another  question  he  is  asking  the 
searcher  to  search  his  own  heart  and 
then  to  ask  himself  the  real  question. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Our  Lord's 
method  from  the  gospel  accounts. 
When  he  was  asked  'Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?" Jesus  replied  with  that  unfor- 
gettable story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  man  who  asked  the  question  in 
the  beginning  might  have  wanted  to 
be  taken  off  the  hook  or  justified  for 
his  behaviour  but  Jesus  put  the  ques- 
tion in  its  proper  light.  He  directed  it 
back  at  the  questioner  and  it  was  a 
moment  of  truth. 

There  are  some  things  that  we 
really  do  not  want  to  recognize  in  our- 
selves. We  like  to  feel  that  our  motives 
are  pure  and  unselfish  and  that  we  are 
in  no  way  racist  or  greedy  but  when 
we  search  our  own  hearts  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a man  like  Father  Coutinho 
we  ask  the  questions  and  we  do  not 
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always  like  the  answers.  There  is 
almost  a feeling  of  wanting  to  escape 
from  this  man.  Possibly  for  some  if  not 
for  all  at  one  time  or  another  there  is 
the  fearful  apprehension  of  what  I 
might  really  come  to  find  out  about 
myself.  Maybe  some  will  finally  say  "\ 
do  not  want  to  hear  that"  and  they 
will  get  up  and  leave. 

How  many  walked  away  from  the 
Lord  for  that  very  reason?  "Those  who 
have  ears  to  hear,"  he  said  "let  them 
hear." 

As  the  Institute  progressed  it  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  that  the 
East  has  a message  for  Europeans  and 
North  Americans.  In  the  East  people 
have  always  followed  the  holy  man 
and  have  rarely  accommodated  them- 
selves to  an  institution. 

The  East  unfortunately  is  relatively 
weak  and  powerless  in  the  face  of 
Western  technology  but  blind  tech- 
nology has  led  us  all  to  the  brink  of  a 


huge  chasm.  Pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  and 
the  food  we  eat  has  made  us  all  stop 
and  consider  the  dubious  values  of 
promoting  the  Gross  National  Product 
if  the  quality  of  life  for  all  men  is  on 
the  decline.  But  progress  is  always 
good,  isn't  it? 

Maybe  the  time  has  finally  come 
when  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  East.  Possibly  those  who 
are  presently  standing  behind  rows  of 
microphones  in  front  of  the  TV 
cameras  while  millions  hang  on  their 
every  word  are  not  the  prophets  of 
this  age.  Men  like  Joao  Coutinho  have 
questions  to  ask  this  age  of  ours  and 
the  future  of  the  planet  may  depend 
on  our  willingness  to  listen.  But  most 
important  of  all  our  happiness  as  hu- 
man beings  sharing  this  earth  at  this 
moment  in  time  will  depend  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions we  dare  to  ask  ourselves.  • 
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Mr.  Bob  Carty  and  Mr.  Bob  Interbartolo. 


Last  summer  eight  Canadians  travelled 
to  Mexico  as  part  of  a Youth  Corps 
project  in  leadership  formation.  This 
cross-cultural  project  had  been  in- 
itiated by  Mexican  friends  as  a chance 
to  help  Canadians  understand  the  sit- 
uation of  Latin  America  and  better 
work  for  international  change  from 
Canada. 

The  participants,  Frances  Arbour, 
Sister  Mary  Bird,  Bob  Carty,  joe  Gunn, 
Mary  Kathleen  Gunn,  Bob  Interbar- 
tolo, Bob  McCabe  and  Diana  Sepejak, 
have  since  returned  to  Canada  and  are 
presently  implementing  programs  of 
development  education  in  the  Toronto 
area. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  four 
articles  about  their  summer  experi- 
ence and  their  reflections  on  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  realities: 

During  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June  of  last  year,  the  eight  of  us 
began  preparations  for  the  cross- 
cultural  project  in  Mexico.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Scarboro  Missionaries 
and  their  language  lab  facilities,  we 
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began  the  agonizing  process  of  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  Spanish,  and 
although  we  gained  only  a preliminary 
understanding  of  the  language,  this 
preparation  was  important  for  the 
growth  of  a working  team,  the  setting 
of  team  objectives,  the  scheduling  of 
events  during  the  five  and  one-half 
week  program  and  the  clarification  of 
possible  follow-up  programs. 

The  finalized  objective  was  "to 
grow  as  a Christian  team  through  a 
cross-cultural  experience  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  upon  economic, 
political  and  social  situations  in  Mex- 
ico, in  order  to  find  a way  to  work  in 
Canada  for  justice  with  a vision  of 
international  solidarity."  It  is  import- 
ant to  stress  the  observation-reflection 
nature  of  the  project;  we  were  not 
going  to  Mexico  to  act,  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Mexican  people,  for  we 
realized  that  their  liberation  must  be 
accomplished  by  themselves.  We  were 
simply  going  as  Christians  open  to 
growth  and  change  within  ourselves, 
and  dedicated  to  deeply  understand- 
ing the  Mexican  reality  so  that  we 
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I might  better  work  in  Canada  for 
change  in  the  unjust  international 
situation. 

Upon  arrival  in  Mexico  City  the  two 
of  us  realized  how  different  a world 
we  had  entered.  The  immediate  reac- 
tion to  the  sight  of  mountains,  desert 
plains  of  cactus,  adobe  shacks  by  the 
roadside  and  peasants  walking  by  with 
mules  loaded  with  hay,  was  one  of  '"it 
seems  to  be  out  of  a movie."  The 
external  sights  and  sounds  of  Mexico 
seemed  so  different  to  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  at  first  we  could  only  relate 
to  it  in  terms  of  "what  we  had  seen  in 
the  movies."  This  was  the  first  of  a 
1 series  of  confrontations,  the  confronta- 
tion between  our  'stereotyped'  images 
of  Mexico  and  the  reality.  The  imme- 
diate question  within  was,  "Am  I able 
to  relate  openly  to  what  is  before  me 
without  seeing  it  through  the  colored 
glasses  of  my  own  values?"  Already, 
the  new  environment  of  Mexico  was 
calling  for  an  inner  conversion. 

After  we  had  settled  into  the  homes 
j in  which  we  were  staying  in  Mexico 
City,  other  reactions  began  to  hit  us. 


Vulnerability  for  one;  the  vulnerability 
of  being  in  a foreign  land  as  a mem- 
ber of  an  affluent  society  that  in  part 
is  responsible  for  Mexico's  poverty  — 
the  vulnerability  of  being  looked  on  as 
a gringo,  and  exploiter,  by  the  ex- 
ploited. Inadequacy  for  another;  the 
inadequacy  of  not  comprehending  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  environ- 
ment and  feeling  like  a child  just 
learning  about  the  world.  And  free- 
dom too;  the  freedom  that  accompan- 
ies the  position  of  vulnerability  and 
inadequacy  of  being  in  a new  environ- 
ment. But  this  is  also  a freedom  to 
become  a new  person  in  a new  world, 
learning  how  to  think  and  talk  and  act 
in  a different  way. 

One  of  the  first  experiences  for  the 
Canadians  was  visiting  the  Valle  de 
Mexquital,  a semi-desert  area  of  sub- 
sistence agriculture  where  the  Otomi 
Indians  live.  Through  living  in  the 
Mexquital  and  entering  into  the  com- 
munal work  of  the  people  and  their 
daily  chores  we  saw  a small  glimpse  of 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
"exploitation." 


I 
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Walking  through  the  fields  of  maize 
with  Saladonia,  a leader  of  the  Otomi 
Indians  in  the  village  of  San  Antonio, 
we  talked  of  how  his  family  earned  the 
$6.00  per  week  on  which  they  lived. 
Saladonia  illustrated  how  he  twined 
lengths  of  rope  from  the  beaten  and 
dried  fibres  of  the  desert  Mechuguilla' 
plant.  He  explained  that  these  lengths 
of  rope,  which  engaged  not  only  him- 
self but  also  his  wife  and  children  for 
the  entire  week,  were  sold  for  per 
length  to  the  nearby  market;  in  the 
market  these  same  lengths  of  rope 
were  sold  by  "middle  men"  for  89^, 
and  in  Mexico  City  the  price  was  169^ 
each. 

And  so,  in  this  little  example,  the 
nature  of  "exploitation"  became  clear 
to  us.  The  "middle  man"  in  a very 
short  time  was  making  as  much  money 
on  the  ropes  in  the  simple  process  of 
buying  and  selling  as  was  Saladonia 
for  the  work  he  and  his  family  had 
done  for  an  entire  week.  Saladonia, 
the  worker,  received  the  minimal  fi- 
nancial return  for  his  work;  his  family 
will  remain  poor,  living  from  day  to 


day.  His  family's  chances  for  a better 
life  are  thwarted  not  by  accident,  not 
by  laziness  on  his  part,  but  by  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  accepts  inequality 
and  exploitation  — that  accepts  afflu- 
ence for  some,  poverty  for  many  more. 

This  simple  example  could  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  other  economic 
processes  in  Mexico;  the  city  exploit- 
ing the  rural  peasants  and  the  factory 
owner  exploiting  his  workers.  It  is  also 
the  same  process  of  the  rich  nations 
exploiting  the  poor  nations  for  their 
raw  materials. 

Living  in  the  Mexquital  was  an  in- 
tense confrontation  for  all  of  us.  We 
have  changed  in  attitude  because  of  a 
new  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
exploitation.  We  have  changed  in  heart 
because  of  the  encounter  with  the 
people  who  suffer,  people  for  whom 
we  care. 

In  the  Mexquital,  while  visiting  the 
adobe  home  of  one  of  the  Otomi 
families  and  witnessing  their  struggle 
for  a better  life,  a Mexican  friend 
turned  to  our  Canadian  group  and  sim- 
ply said,  "this  situation  must  change."® 


that 
never  ends 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IIVI4 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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* Fr.  Brian  Swords,  SFM,  was  born  in 
Ottawa  in  1943.  He  was  ordained 
in  1968  at  St.  Basil's  Church,  Ottawa, 
by  Bishop  F.  Spence.  In  1969  he 
attended  Language  School  in 
Mindanao,  Philippines,  afterwards 
going  to  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  to 
learn  Chinese.  He  is  at  present 
working  in  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  the  Society. 

I 

Remember 

Though  it  was  December  and  the  air  was  a little  nippy,  I was  full  of  anticipa- 
tion and  excitement ...  I was  off  to  my  first  Chinese  wedding  banquet. 

My  gift  of  some  money,  for  the  bride  and  groom,  had  been  carefully  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  language  school  teachers.  It  was  a red  enve- 
lope with  a red  card  inside  wishing  the  bride  and  groom  a long  life  and 
happiness. 

As  I entered  the  private  dining  room  that  had  been  reserved  for  the  wedding 
banquet  I chatted  briefly  with  the  bride  and  gave  the  groom  the  envelope.  The 
groom  graciously  accepted  the  envelope  and  thanked  me  and  said  I needed  not 
have  bothered,  etc.  etc.,  all  very  polite.  I was  then  ushered  by  one  of  the 
groom's  attendants  to  a table  on  which  was  laid  out  a beautiful  scarf.  The  scarf 
deserves  description.  It  was  a crimson  red  in  colour  with  two  beautifully 
worked  birds  hand-stitched  in  the  top  corners  and  bordered  with  gold  lace.  The 
couple  who  were  ahead  of  me  had  just  handed  a Chinese  brush  to  one  of  the 
attendants  after  skillfully  painting  the  characters  of  their  name  on  the  scarf.  (The 
scarf  is  a memento  for  the  bride  and  groom  — similar  to  our  guest  book.) 

Well,  to  begin  with,  I had  only  been  studying  Chinese  for  eight  months  and 
had  trouble  remembering  the  characters  for  my  own  name  (let  alone  being  able 
to  use  a Chinese  brush  to  paint  them).  The  attendant  must  have  noted  my 
apprehension,  for  he  did  me  the  honour  of  preparing  the  brush  for  me.  With 
several  pairs  of  eyes  on  me  (I  was  too  embarrassed  to  try  and  explain  that  I had 
never  used  a brush  before)  I proceeded  to  paint  my  first  character.  My  first 
stroke  was  too  soft  and  as  a result  it  did  not  even  leave  a mark  on  the  scarf  — 
the  second  stroke  was  disastrous  — too  heavy,  too  much.  I left  a large  black 
dot  about  the  size  of  a dime  on  the  scarf.  The  attendant  quickly  offered  me  a 
felt  pen  and  I was  more  than  happy  to  give  him  back  his  brush  and  took  the  pen 
and  printed  my  characters  . . . very  small,  under  the  large  black  dot.  It  was  quite 
a beginning  but  the  banquet  was  fabulous!  • 

Brian  Swords,  SFM 
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Don't  change  your  address 
without  letting  us  know ! 


To  insure  uninterrupted  service  on  your  SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 
please  notify  us  at  least  six  weeks  before  you  move. 


1.  Attach  your  address  label  from  a 
recent  issue  in  the  space  provided 
opposite.  (If  label  not  available,  be 
sure  to  give  us  your  old  address.) 


2.  Print  your  name  and  new  address 
on  right.  ^ 


3.  Mail  entire  notice  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont., 

Canada.  Ml  M 1 M4 


Attach  your  label  here 


Name 

New  Address 

Please  print 

City 

Prov. 

Postal  Zone 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1IV14 


MARCH 


19  7 3 
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Everyone  calls  him  'Paul'  but  he  was 
baptized  Francis  Paul  McHugh,  in 
Woodslee,  Ont.  Bishop  Nelligan  or- 
dained him  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1954  in  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Windsor, 
Ont.  Father  McHugh  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  1955-1958 
and  then  was  appointed  to  Scarboro's 
Promotion  Department  for  three  years. 

In  August  of  1962,  when  the  Society 
officially  took  over  a vast  territory  in 
the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  about 
1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  River,  Paul 
McHugh  was  appointed  Superior  of  a 
group  of  five  Scarboro  priests  who 
would  work  in  a territory  of  62,500 
square  miles,  deep  in  the  Brazilian  in- 
terior, a mission  that  actually  straddles 
the  equator. 

Father  McHugh  was  named  Prelate 
Nullius  of  this  territory  in  July  of  1965 
and  immediately  after  his  installation. 
Monsignor  McHugh  travelled  to  Rome 
to  attend  Vatican  II. 

On  October  3rd,  1967,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Theresa  of  the  Child  Jesus,  Patro- 
ness of  the  Missions,  Francis  Paul  Mc- 
Hugh was  ordained  first  Bishop  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 

Ten  years  working  in  this  Mission, 
the  last  five  as  Bishop,  took  their  toll 
on  Bishop  McHugh's  health  and  on 
September  16, 1972,  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  accepted  his  resignation  as 
Bishop  of  Itacoatiara.  He  is  now  taking 
a well  needed  and  deserved  rest  at 
Society  headquarters  in  Scarborough.® 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
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Editorial 


It's  not  just  Economics 


T'he  other  day  I listened  to  a radio  talk  show  on  missionaries  and 
the  overseas  development  work  of  the  Canadian  Churches.  There 
were  many  callers  and  of  course  each  one  had  his  own  opinions  about 
the  role  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  international  community. 

There  seems  to  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  both  some  church- 
men and  their  critics  to  reduce  everything  to  an  economic  problem. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a grave  and  perhaps  overriding  situation  of  in- 
justice in  the  world.  It  seems  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  that  so 
many  peoples  are  so  poor,  but  that  they  are  poor  because  other 
people,  including  ourselves,  are  too  rich. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  requires  more  than  just  an  economic 
solution.  This  I felt  was  overlooked  in  the  radio  discussion.  One  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  close  identification 
with  people,  particularly  the  poor.  Many  of  the  missionaries  I know 
have  spent  twenty,  even  thirty  years,  of  their  lives  living  with  the  or- 
dinary people  of  the  world.  They  try  to  learn  their  language,  they  try 
to  adapt  to  their  way  of  life  as  much  as  possible,  and  above  all  they 
become  close  friends  with  the  people  with  whom  they  share  their 
lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  says  something  very  profound  to  men  of 
every  persuasion,  religious  or  secular.  It  says  that  people  are  important, 
that  personal  friendship  is  important.  We  cannot  solve  economic 
problems  by  side-stepping  people. 

By  their  lives  these  missionaries  also  speak  to  us.  They  say  that 
having  a TV,  two  cars,  a snowmobile,  a boat  are  not  the  most  important 
things  in  life.  They  say  that  a simpler  life  style  more  in  line  with  the 
vast  masses  of  mankind  is  possible. 

This  in  no  way  says  that  we  Christians  are  not  called  to  make  every 
effort  to  correct  the  gross  injustices  in  our  world,  to  preach  the  social 
Gospel.  Christian  missionaries  do  that,  each  in  his  own  way.  But  most 
of  all  missionaries  say  that  people  count  first. 

In  this  sense  mission  means  being  with  people  in  their  often  drab, 
often  joyful,  day  to  day  lives  as  one  who  cares.  • 
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My  trip  to  China  was  not  as  a 
Church  missionary.  I was  part  of 
an  agricultural  mission  of  fifteen  Can- 
adian farmers  from  four  provinces.  We 
spent  twenty-four  days  in  China  this 
past  August.  We  travelled  extensively 
in  the  countryside  and  visited  four 
major  cities. 

However,  that  month  in  China  puts 
me  under  no  illusions  of  being  an  ex- 
pert on  China,  least  of  all  on  the 
Church  in  China.  I can  only  undertake 
to  record  my  impressions  as  faithfully 
as  possible. 

A first  impression,  and  a strong  one, 
is  that  Christianity  in  China  has  be- 


come associated  with  colonialism. 
Colonial  powers  and  trading  nations 
made  their  entry  into  China  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Church  to  the  deep 
embarrassment,  we  trust,  of  the  true 
missionaries. 

. In  Hong  Kong,  which  is  geographic- 
ally-and  racially  a part  of  China,  we 
saw  this  association  symbolized  by  a 
Christian  Church  whose  cornerstone 
had  been  laid  in  1930  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  day. 

Moreover,  during  the  struggle  for 
power  In  previous  generations  the 
Church  was  far  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Nationalist  side  than 


The  Church  I 
saur  in  China 


This  church  in  Peking  is  over  200  years  old. 


Philip  J.  Loehr,  OSB 

Father  Loehr  lives  in  Cudworth, 
Saskatchewan 
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with  forces  of  Mao  Tsetung,  who 
gained  control  of  the  whole  mainland 
by  1949.  As  Nationalists  fled,  the  main- 
land churchmen  tended  to  leave  along 
with  them.  Many  were  also  driven  out. 

Foreign  churchmen  in  particular  are 
associated,  unjustly  for  the  most  part 
we  prefer  to  believe,  with  the  old 
Chinese  feudalism  and  also  with  for- 
eign imperialism,  both  political  and 
economic.  In  any  case,  there  seem  to 
be  few  foreign  churchmen  left  on  the 
mainland. 

There  are  also  many  indications  that 
Christianity  itself  is  widely  viewed  as 
a museum  piece. 

We  saw  this  in  Tientsin,  where  we 
were  taken  to  the  top  of  a fairly  tall 
department  store  — there  are  no  sky- 
scrapers in  China  — to  get  a view  of 
that  city.  We  noticed  a domed  church 
which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
Sacre  Coeur  on  Montmartre  in  Paris. 
We  were  told  that  it  had  been  the 
French  church,  located  within  what 
used  to  be  the  French  '"concession" 
in  that  city.  It  is  now  unused,  but  is 
kept  in  a good  state  of  preservation 
as  a monument  of  a previous  era. 

In  Peking  our  party  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
near  the  centre  of  the  city.  Although 
the  church  is  now  in  regular  use  it  is 
also  a monument  of  a previous  era. 

There  is  nothing  about  that  church 
to  remind  us  that  Vatican  II  has  hap- 
pened. The  altar  is  still  against  the  back 
wall,  complete  with  prompting  cards 
in  Latin.  The  sanctuary  is  arranged  as 
before.  It  is  mainly  elderly  people  who 
come  to  Mass. 

We  were  assured  that  there  is  free- 
dom of  worship  in  China.  Children 
and  young  people  are,  of  course,  given 
no  official  encouragement  to  belong 
to  a Christian  church.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Church  is  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  with  memori- 
als of  a previous  era,  like  the  Forbid- 


den City,  the  Ming  Tombs,  the  feudal 
system,  foreign  colonies  and  dollar 
imperialism. 

A few  days  later  I came  back  to  visit 
the  two  priests.  Father  Thomas  Wang 
and  Paul  Soner.  Since  they  knew  only 
Chinese  and  Latin  the  conversation, 
such  as  it  was,  occurred  in  Latin. 

The  priests  asked  me  to  convey  the 
greetings  and  sincere  good  wishes  of 
the  Christians  of  China  to  their  coun- 
terparts in  Canada.  I assured  them  of 
the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the 
Canadian  people  and  expressed  the 
wish,  as  far  as  my  Latin  would  allow 
me  to  express  it,  that  the  good  human 
values  to  be  found  in  China  today 
might  be  a foundation  on  which  a 
flourishing  Chinese  Christianity  could 
be  built. 

Telling  the  priests  that  I was  part  of 
an  agricultural  mission  gave  them  the 
occasion  to  tell  me  that  they  regularly 
spend  some  hours  each  week  at  work 
in  a factory  or  on  a farm,  just  like  gov- 
ernment men  or  anyone  else  in  an 
executive  position.  This  is  part  of  the 
Chinese  plan  to  keep  everyone  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  touch  with 
the  grass  roots. 

We  went  on  to  speak  of  the  good 
standards  of  nutrition  and  health 
among  the  people.  The  priests  also 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  beggars  on  the  streets  as  there 
were  in  the  old  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  Church 
makes  a fresh  start  in  contemporary 
China  — and  nothing  less  than  that 
is  required  — it  will  have  to  be  with 
the  full  recognition  of  the  true  human 
values  that  are  there. 

Our  Church  documents  lay  down 
the  principle  that  the  economy  should 
be  at  the  service  of  the  people.  In 
many  ways  this  ideal  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Chinese,  albeit  in  an  ideological 
framework  that  is  alien  to  us. 

The  Chinese,  for  instance,  consider 
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/A  parishioner,  Father  Thomas  Wang,  Father  Paul  Soner. 


it  essential  that  there  be  full  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all.  They  will 
never  sacrifice  this  objective  in  the 
name  of  more  economic  efficiency. 
They  will  allow  machines  to  displace 
men  in  agriculture  only  in  as  far  as  em- 
ployment is  awaiting  them  elsewhere. 
Even  here  they  take  pains  to  employ 
ex-farmers  in  the  countryside  rather 
than  in  the  big  city.  Farm  machinery 
is  regularly  manufactured  and  recon- 
ditioned on  rural  communes. 

Where  we  in  the  West  tend  to  cen- 
tralize everything  and  pile  people  on 
top  of  one  another  in  a few  large 
cities,  the  Chinese  spread  everything 
out  over  their  country,  their  agricul- 
ture, their  industry,  their  cultural  op- 
portunities, their  decision  making  and, 
above  all,  their  people. 


As  we  of  the  Canadian  countryside 
travelled  in  China  we  regularly  won- 
dered just  what  massive  adjustments, 
or  even  changes  of  direction,  would 
be  required  to  bring  some  of  these 
benefits  to  Canada.  They  would,  of 
course,  have  to  take  place  within  the 
framework  of  our  Western  ideology 
(or  would  they?)  and  in  combination 
with  values  the  west  has  already 
achieved. 

In  any  case,  we  could  only  speculate 
as  to  what  course  Chinese  Christians 
will  charter  as  they  build  on  the 
human  values  that  their  countrymen 
have  already  achieved.  In  this  journey 
we  pictured  Western  missionaries  in 
the  role  of  crew  rather  than  captain. 
Even  our  Divine  Master  ''came  not  to 
be  served  but  to  serve."  • 
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A 

Farmer 


His  neighbours  accept  Isidro  Diaz 
Arias  as  a gifted  man.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  he  is  so  filled  with  hope.  As  a 
small  farmer  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic he,  like  his  neighbors,  has  a tough 
life,  but  he  has  a vision  of  a better 
future.  He  doesn't  only  want  economic 
betterment  but  he  wants  a more  fully 
human  life  for  himself,  his  family  and 
his  fellow  campesinos. 

Isidro  is  poor  but  he  is  a hard  work- 
er, Despite  his  sixty  years,  every  day 
he  leaves  his  home  and  climbs  the 
mountainside  where  he  struggles  with 
the  twelve  dry  acres  where  he  grows 
beans,  corn  and  some  peanuts.  Be- 
cause the  land  is  hilly  he  can't  even 
use  his  burro  but  must  work  the  field 
with  a hand  hoe.  His  total  yearly  cash 


called 

Isidro 

Dan  Murphy,  SFM 


earnings  are  one  hundred  dollars. 

Some  farmers  have  to  sell  their  crops 
to  middle  men  before  they  are  har- 
vested in  order  to  get  credit  for  food 
or  medicine.  Middle  men,  for  example, 
will  buy  potatoes  when  they  are  in 
blossom  for  one  dollar  and  a half  a 
hundredweight.  Then  they  will  sell 
them  for  four  dollars  and  a half  when 
they  are  picked.  Local  money  lenders 
charge  up  to  thirty  per  cent  interest 
on  a loan. 

Being  a just  man  Isidro  decided  to 
fight  against  this  unjust  system.  He 
banded  together  with  other  campe- 
sinos to  form  a cooperative.  He  works 
hard  to  promote  the  cooperative  idea 
and  he  is  scrupulously  honest  in  his 
financial  dealings.  But  for  Isidro  the 
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cooperative  is  more  than  simply  eco- 
nomics. A few  months  ago,  the  coop- 
erative was  running  short  on  funds  for 
loans,  but  the  executive  didn't  explain 
this  to  the  members.  Isidro  wanted  a 
small  loan  and  it  was  refused.  When 
he  found  out  the  real  reason  for  the 
refusal  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
wanted  to  resign  from  the  cooperative. 
He  was  disappointed  that  as  a dedi- 
cated member  he  hadn't  been  kept  in- 
formed. He  thought  that  if  the  coop- 
erative was  to  be  true  to  its  demo- 
cratic and  educational  principles  they 
should  have  spoken  to  him  frankly, 
as  a brother. 

Isidro  is  realistic,  he  has  seen  some 
progress  in  his  small  community.  He 
also  has  an  insight  into  what  he  offers 
the  community.  He  has  thought  about 


what  has  happened  through  the  efforts 
of  men  working  together  and  this  gives 
him  hope.  Problems,  and  there  are 
lots,  are  merely  a challenge  which  puts 
his  faith  and  vision  to  the  test. 

A year  or  so  ago  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors were  threatened  with  eviction 
from  their  land.  Isidro  was  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  fellow  cam- 
pesinos  so  that  their  children  and  his 
children  could  have  a future  free  from 
such  threats.  Isidro  meant  it,  you  could 
see  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  speaking 
from  his  heart.  He  wasn't  trying  to  act 
the  hero,  but  was  speaking  from  deep 
convictions. 

Once  the  priests  invited  Isidro  to 
speak  in  the  parish  church  in  the  town 
of  Ocoa.  He  did  not  use  the  theolo- 
gical terms  that  people  are  used  to 
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Isidro  Diaz  Arias 


hearing  in  Church  but  he  expressed 
himself  in  his  own  way.  Everybody 
listened  very  closely  and  many  were 
moved  by  what  he  said. 

He  is  a man  of  deep  faith,  of  deep 
convictions,  but  he's  also  got  his  two 
feet  on  the  ground.  He  often  quotes 
God  as  saying,  "Help  yourself  and  I 
will  help  you."  For  Isidro,  God  doesn't 
live  in  "las  nubes"  — in  the  clouds  — 
He  is  a personal  God,  who  works  along 
with  him.  He  believes  that  God  has 
given  him  the  responsibility  to  put  his 
mark  on  his  little  community.  Isidro 
knows  that  he  is  criticized.  Often  he 
feels  ineffective  and  that  he  doesn't 
know  where  he  is  going.  But  that  isn't 
enough  to  stop  him,  he  keeps  on,  "en 
marcha." 

With  Christ  before  him  and  his 


friends  around  him,  Isidro  still  looks 
for  a way  to  move  a little  bit  further 
towards  freedom. 

You  can't  ignore  Isidro.  He's  very 
much  alive.  He  combines  the  human 
and  the  Christian  in  his  life,  believing 
that  Christ  was  a man,  that  Christ  too 
underwent  tremendous  suffering,  but 
a suffering  that  was  positive  and  not 
something  negative.  Isidro  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  Christ  in  that  suffer- 
ing is  something  to  be  overcome.  He 
believes  that  man  through  his  own 
efforts  and  in  union  with  others  can 
overcome  a few  of  these  evils  and 
build  a more  human  world.  He  real- 
izes that  by  doing  little  things  man, 
over  a period  of  time,  moves  forward 
towards  greater  things,  that  one's 
faith  becomes  more  meaningful.  • 
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Pope  Paul  VI  Fidel  Castro  Salvador  Allende  I 
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This  month  Christians  in  Canada  focus  in  on  Ten  Days  for  Development. 

There  is  much  injustice  in  the  world.  Different  people  suggest  different 
solutions.  Here,  we  list  some  statements  and  some  names.  Fit  a name  to  the 
statement.  Each  name  may  be  used  more  than  once  or  not  at  all.  This  quiz  is 
based  on  material  produced  by  the  Division  of  Justice  and  Peace,  United  States 
Catholic  Conference. 


What  was  said: 


Who  said  it: 


1.  The  world  is  given  to  all,  and  not  only  to  the  a.  President  Allende 
rich. 


2.  There  are  more  Christian  values  in  socialism 
than  in  capitalism. 

3.  Christians  bear  some  responsibility  for  the  rise 
of  atheism. 


b.  Karl  Marx 

c.  Vatican  II 

d.  Fidel  Castro 


4.  To  each  according  to  his  need;  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability. 

5.  Society  has  the  duty  to  help  its  citizens  find 
employment. 

6.  A person  in  extreme  necessity  has  the  right  to 
take  from  the  riches  of  others  what  he  needs. 

7.  Certain  properties  by  their  nature  possess  such 
power  that  their  ownership  properly  belongs 
to  the  public. 


e.  St.  Ambrose 

f.  Cardinal  of  Chile 

g.  Lester  Pearson 

h.  Mao 

i.  Vatican  Ambassador 
to  Cuba 


8.  What  the  revolution  in  Cuba  is  doing  is  the 
work  of  Christ. 


j.  Pope  Paul  VI 


9.  The  ultimate  decision  in  the  social  and  econ- 
omic field  rests  with  political  power. 


k.  Pope  Pius  XI 
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. . . the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments, 
reveals  to  men  the  deepest,  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  development,  and  give  to  it  a dynamism  which  is 
no  longer  a merely  human  thing.  To  the  extent  that 
Christians  are  the  visible  instrument  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  they  render  an  irreplaceable  service  to 
the  task  of  development.  For  one's  acceptance  of, 
and  faithfulness  to  the  Word  gives  him  a new  sense 
— a new  understanding  — of  his  responsibility  for, 
and  the  oneness  of,  the  history  and  adventure  of  man. 

— Father  C.  G.  Arevalo,  S.j. 

Manila. 
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Th© 


These  men  are  processing  rubber.  Tappers  gather  the 
sap  from  rubber  trees  in  the  jungle.  They  form  it  into 
balls  which  weigh  between  120  and  150  pounds  each. 
Here  we  see  the  men  splitting  the  balls  (1).  They  grade 
the  rubber  and  shred  it  (2,  3).  The  shredded  rubber  is 
then  pressed  {4,  5),  wrapped  in  sacking,  labelled  and 
exported  to  southern  Brazil  where  it  is  turned  into  tires 
by  a foreign  company. 

The  temperature  in  this  plant  is  a constant  80  to  90 
degrees,  with  a very  high  humidity.  The  workers  earn 
the  minimum  wage  according  to  Brazilian  law  which 
gives  them  about  forty-five  dollars  a month  and  social 
security  benefits.  • 
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I 


DeYclopmcnt 
and  the  Word 

A Case  in  Question 


Terrence  Gallagher^  SFM 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  been 
working  in  the  area  of  Southern 
Leyte,  in  the  Diocese  of  Maasin  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Ataviado,  for  over 
fifteen  years.  At  present  five  Scarboro 
priests  work  in  five  parishes  with  two 
Filipino  priests.  We  are  also  joined  in 
our  work  by  Our  Lady's  Missionaries, 
a group  of  Canadian  and  Filipino  reli- 
gious women. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  work  in  Leyte 
the  stress  was  in  serving  the  felt  needs 
of  the  people  which  was  made  mani- 
fest in  the  restoration  of  churches.  The 
priests  set  about,  at  great  expense  in 
some  cases  to  their  physical  and  emo- 
tional health,  in  serving  sacramentally 
the  large  number  of  people  entrusted 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  building  that 
had  to  be  done. 

It  was  after  much  of  the  restoration 
work  had  been  done  that  some  of  the 
Fathers  saw  clearly  the  plight  of  the 
people  economically.  Later,  aided  by 
the  emphasis  of  Vatican  II  on  the  role 
of  the  Church  in  all  areas  of  human 
life,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  began  a 
program  of  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment through  Credit  Unions  and  the 
Co-operative  Movement. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  of 
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Word  and  Sacrament  was  carried  on — 
barrio  Masses,  fiesta  Masses,  baptisms, 
marriages,  sick  calls,  funerals,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a tension  between  this 
strictly  pastoral  work  and  the  other 
work  also  advised  by  the  Church, 
socio-economic  development  and  the 
liberation  of  our  people.  As  a result 
the  priestly  work,  the  sacramental, 
was  carried  on  but  always  with  the  aim 
to  get  back  to  the  real  work  at  hand. 
As  a result  the  Credit  Unions  grew 
and  a co-operative  was  born  and  the 
people  still  continued  to  be  served  as 
they  always  had  been  in  the  religious 
sphere. 

Following  the  close  of  Vatican  II 
some  men  who  had  been  formed  in 
the  Seminary  in  the  new  approach  in 
Scripture  and  sacramental  theology  ar- 
rived in  Leyte.  Slowly,  efforts  were 
made  to  make  more  meaningful  the 
religious  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  There  was  a great  deal  of  re- 
action to  this.  Where  the  Fathers  had 
been  praised  for  the  great  services 
rendered  in  the  past,  these  new  men 
were  '"put  up  with"  only  because  of 
the  merits  of  their  older  brothers.  At- 
tempts at  compulsory  religious  educa- 
tion prior  to  marriage  and  baptism  met 
with  and  even  now  still  meets  with 
misunderstanding  and  distaste.  Litur- 
gies where  the  Word  is  emphasized 
are  naturally  longer  and  are  criticized. 
In  attempting  to  celebrate  the  Word  in 
the  context  of  the  Eucharist  with 
meaning  and  explanation  the  shorter 
Mass  of  the  past  now  reaches  an  hour. 
The  people  complain. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  have  reor- 
ganized the  program  for  religious  edu- 
cation of  elementary  school  children 
on  an  area  level.  In  the  past  it  was 
done  on  a parish  level  by  each  priest. 
This  is  an  improvement.  However,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  catechize  our 
adult  Christians  even  though  we  rea- 
lize that  they  are  the  ones  who  really 


form  the  youth,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  make  up  the  members  of  other 
important  organizations  like  the  Credit 
Union  and  the  Federation  of  Free 
Farmers,  and  they  too,  the  adult  Christ- 
ians, are  still  largely  the  ones  leading 
and  directing  the  society  in  the  barrios 
and  towns  of  our  area. 

Christ  is  here  in  the  Philippine  con- 
text first  in  His  Poor,  in  the  majority 
who  are  in  need.  He  is  also  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Filipino,  in  his  goodness 
and  willingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
a brother,  to  lend  a helping  hand,  in 
Filipino  hospitality,  in  the  Filipino's 
painful  efforts  at  not  causing  offense. 
But  that  is  Christ  anonymously  present 
in  a people  and  it  is  so  for  all  peoples, 
Japanese,  Canadians,  Mexicans.  It  is 
not  the  way  He  wishes  to  be  present 
in  the  Philippine  context,  for  His 
Church  is  here:  this  visible  presence  of 
His  Power,  or  His  Spirit  acting  is  meant 
to  be  seen  and  lived  by  His  People  — 
not  anonymously,  unknowingly  by 
them. 

To  make  the  Lord  explicitly  known 
in  Southern  Leyte,  I think  the  following 
questions  should  serve  as  our  guides: 

Do  we  truly  believe  that  the  sad  situ- 
ation of  our  people  is  absolutely  not 
what  God  desires  for  them? 

Do  we  honestly  believe  that  it  is  by 
a firm  belief  in  Jesus  and  clinging  to 
His  word  that  our  people  will  be  re- 
newed and  that  they  will  then  become 
dedicated  to  the  service  and  uplift- 
ment  of  their  brothers  and  their  barrio, 
town,  province  and  nation? 

While  we  use  money  on  programs 
that  are  outgrowths  of  the  Christian 
Gospel,  as  missionaries  are  we  content 
that  so  little  is  being  done  in  regard  to 
adult  education  in  the  gospel? 

How  can  we  make  relevant  the  Gos- 
pel Word  as  ministers  of  that  Word? 
Can  we  be  with  them  only  on  our 
terms,  at  our  time,  where  we  are  at 
ease?  • 
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Fi'lend 

Paul  Arlidge 


Paul  Arlidge,  14,  and  friend, 
Colin  live  in  Ottawa 


it'8  a small 


My  friend  and  I are  very  close.  Often  we  go  down  to  our  crowded 
basement  and  bang  around  a styrofoam  ball,  pretending  to  be 
like  the  hockey  stars  we  watch  together  every  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday nights  on  television.  The  fact  that  I score  on  him  every  fifteen 
seconds  doesn't  bother  him  or  me,  in  truth  the  admiration  I hold 
for  him  is  limitless,  because  I can  see  that  he's  got  guts,  a virtue  that 
I could  never  boast  of  when  I was  his  age.  Sometimes  we  spend 
hours  wrestling  on  his  bed,  in  our  minds  we  are  brave  gladiators, 
fighting  to  the  death  for  our  country  and  friends  whilst  cheering 
crowds  goad  us  on,  crying  out  our  names.  Soon  we  collapse,  ex- 
hausted, onto  each  others  shoulders  and  giggle  as  we  whisper  silly 
thoughts,  while  the  master  of  the  house  screams  for  quiet. 

i love  to  listen  to  him  at  the  dinner  table,  constantly  yapping, 
like  a little  puppy,  which  in  a sense,  he  Is,  about  his  latest  exploits. 

Often  I feel  as  if  I want  to  yell  at  him,  to  scold  him  for  leading 
the  carefree,  merry  existence  which  he  does  but  I don't  have  the 
heart  to,  because  I love  this  chubby,  muscular,  piefaced  little  kid 
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. . . in  the  Bahamas. 


world 


with  the  missing  front  teeth  and  the  long,  shaggy,  blondish  hair.  He 
gives  me  strength  at  moments  when  I am  empty,  courage  at  times 
when  I display  fear,  and  heart  when  it  seems  at  times  that  I don't 
possess  any. 

I remember  once  when  I went  down  to  our  church  one  week- 
day my  little  friend  accompanied  me.  Perhaps  he  figured  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  me  was  good  enough  for  him  too.  In  any  case 
as  I stood  on  the  altar  while  the  priest  said  Mass,  I realized  that  some  j 
day  that  little  guy  staring  up  at  me  from  the  first  pew  would  no 
longer  be  just  as  I have  described  him.  No.  He  would  be  a man,  no 
longer  a boy,  no  longer  as  carefree  as  he  is  today.  | 

At  the  time  I felt  a vague  sense  of  emotion,  but  today  I don't 
and  I won't  tomorrow,  because  now  I realize  that  any  chance  I get  i 

to  guide  him,  through  my  own  experiences,  along  the-  road  of  life  \ 

is  to  be  valued  like  a beautiful  jewel,  not  wasted  and  bypassed.  I 
don't  think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  do  enough  for  this  friend  of  mine,  j 
because  you  see,  he's  my  brother.  • ' 
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Your  Canadian  Catholic  organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace 
together  with  the  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Churches  has 
developed  a ten-day  program  this 
month  for  world  development.  It's  aim 
is  "to  create  among  Canadians  an 
awareness  of  our  collective  responsib- 
ility towards  our  neighbours  in  the 
Third  World  through  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  events  of  an  educa- 
tional nature." 

How  can  you  participate? 

• Watch  two  Man  Alive  programs  on 
CBC  TV  March  12th  and  19th. 

• Study  with  others  Development  De- 
mands Justice,  a statement  by  Canad- 
ian Church  leaders  written  for  this 
occasion. 

• Plan  an  austerity  vigil  for  the  week- 
end of  March  9, 10,  11  with  your  fam- 
ily and  neighbours. 

• Ask  your  Diocesan  Development 
and  Peace  committee  for  study  ma- 
terials. 

• Offer  your  services  to  your  parish 
Development  and  Peace  Committee. 

Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from: 

Development  and  Peace, 

Suite  305, 

67  Bond  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Father  Hubert  DenTandt,  SFM,  lives  in  the 
Brazilian  jungle.  Dona  Bebe  is  his  housekeeper. 

ORDINARY  PEOPLE.. 
..AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CALL 


Few  Canadians  choose  to  live  a good  portion  of  their  lives  among 
the  peoples  of  other  cultures  and  nations.  Fewer  still  go  to  live  in 
the  manner  chosen  by  Jesus  Christ;  a life  that  simply  attempts  to  bring 
the  light  of  God's  word  clearly  before  the  men  of  our  time. 

Some  have  gone  forth  with  special  talents.  Most,  however,  are 
ordinary  people  who  are  answering  an  extraordinary  call  from  within 
to  carry  on  the  mission  of  Christ. 

If  you  feel  called  to  share  in  the  mission  of  Christ  to  all  men  and 
you  would  like  some  information  on  the  missionary  priesthood,  please 
write  to: 


Rev.  Jack  Lynch,  S.  F.  M. 
Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1 M 1 M4 
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Donald  Boyle^  SFM 

Verg 

Dear 

To 


Just  before  she  died  in  1951,  the 
famous  Japanese  authoress,  Haya- 
shi  Fumiko,  wrote  that  she  had  nothing 
more  to  write  about  because  she  no 
longer  loved  herself  or  anyone  else. 

I think  that  has  to  be  terribly  sad!  No 
matter  how  much  money  she  may  have 
acquired  during  her  eventful  life  I 
think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  call  her 
life  successful.  In  more  recent  years, 
Mishima,  the  author  and  super-patriot, 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
taking  his  own  life  in  a form  of  ritual 
suicide  because  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  life.  To  me  this  is  exactly 
the  area  in  which  Christianity  has  a 
positive  contribution  to  make  to  japan. 
Christianity  has  a vision  of  life  and  of 
man  which  is  able  to  buoy  up  the 
spirits  of  people  even  in  periods  of 
extreme  sorrow  and  grief  ..." 

The  speaker  was  Father  Al  Burke, 
who  is  presently  working  with  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  Japan.  Father 
Burke  is  from  Chicago,  and  his  slim 
good  looks  and  ever  present  smile 
conjure  up  nothing  so  much  as  the 
glamorous  Paul  Newman  of  a few 
years  back. 


Father  Al 
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Besides  teaching  a course  in  math- 
ematics at  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo, 
Father  Al  tries  valiantly  to  do  all  the 
things  a zealous  priest  might  do  in  any 
parish  throughout  the  world.  But  most- 
ly Father  Al  just  tries  to  be  present 
among  his  people  in  whatever  ways 
he  can.  Maybe  it's  just  stopping  to 
squat  beside  a crippled  shoe-shine 
vendor  on  the  corner  to  pass  the  time 
of  day  or  taking  a trip  up  into  the 
mountains  with  young  people  to  com- 
mune with  nature.  Whatever  it  is, 
Father  Al  Burke  so  conveys  the  idea 
that  he  is  in  love  with  life  that  he 


draws  people  to  him  with  little  if  any 
conscious  effort  on  his  part. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  in  October, 
Father  Al  attended  a special  memorial 
service  for  the  war  dead.  It  was  held 
in  a big  hall  next  door  to  the  Takanawa 
Ward  Office.  Most  of  the  people  were 
well  over  forty  and  a large  portion  of 
them  were  senior  citizens. 

While  most  of  the  seats  in  the  large 
hall  were  empty  there  were  represen- 
tations of  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  vari- 
ous cultural  associations  of  the  country 
crowded  into  the  front  rows.  Father  Al 
Burke  was  there  on  a cloudy  Saturday 


Father  Al  Burke  of  Chicago  presides  at  a wedding. 
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afternoon  because  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  Chairman  to  represent  the 
ChristianChurches  and  he  had  eagerly 
accepted.  It  was  a real  tribute  to  Father 
Al  that  subsequent  speakers  referred 
to  his  address  again  and  again  and  to 
the  Scriptural  references  it  had  con- 
tained. It  was  obvious  that  his  pre- 
sence among  them  had  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  big  interests  that  Father 
Al  Burke  has  these  days  is  a Christian 
community  that  he  has  been  "'helping 
to  organize"  for  nearly  a year  in  a 
small  town  outside  of  Tokyo.  He  be- 
gan having  Mass  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  local  Christians  and  then  one  of 
their  number  offered  the  use  of  his 
office  until  they  could  build  a more 
permanent  structure.  "Helping  to  or- 
ganize" is  used  advisedly  because 
Father  Al  has  been  consulting  with  the 
Christians  every  step  along  the  way. 
He  was  determined  that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  the  Christians 
themselves  saw  a need.  And  so,  for 
many  months,  thirty  to  forty  Christians 
have  been  meeting  on  the  second  floor 
of  an  office  building  and  shoving  desks 
together  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Small  children  running  around  and 
babies  crying  lustily  during  the  pro- 
ceedings have  given  this  dedicated 
missionary  a lot  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Some  months  back  the  Friars  of  the 
Atonement  donated  some  land  and 
Father  Al  has  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  building  a combination  hall 
and  chapel  with  the  Christians  of  the 


area.  After  a lot  of  deliberation  they 
decided  to  put  up  a building.  Un- 
fortunately, since  the  day  they 
reached  that  decision,  costs  have  been 
escalating  in  Japan  and  now  the  orig- 
inal estimate  has  become  practically 
obsolete.  Father  Al  finds  himself  cut- 
ting out  much  of  the  original  plan  and 
concentrating  on  the  absolute  essen- 
tials. The  Christians  appreciate  his  con- 
cern for  their  financial  limitations  and 
they  are  stretching  themselves  to  cre- 
ate something  that  is  both  functional 
and  at  the  same  time  beautiful. 

Getting  to  know  the  people  is  the 
most  important  part  of  any  new  parish. 
Father  Al  is  attempting  to  solve  that 
problem  in  the  most  direct  way  he  can 
by  packing  his  camera  along  for  those 
twice  a month  visits.  He  coaxes  the 
husband  and  wife  into  position  and 
then  snaps  their  picture  as  he  "jollies' 
the  children  into  "smiling  for  the  bir- 
die.' He  makes  two  copies  of  each 
picture.  One  copy,  of  course,  goes  to 
the  subject  of  the  snap;  the  other  is 
used  to  write  down  the  names  of  all 
the  principal  characters  and  that  copy 
goes  into  his  files.  It's  a great  way  to 
get  to  know  your  people!  Father  Al 
reports  that  so  far  he  has  seen  only 
sixty  people  at  those  office  liturgies 
but  reports  have  it  that  there  are  as 
many  as  one  hundred  Christians  al- 
ready in  the  area. 

There  is  something  undeniably  ex- 
citing about  starting  a new  Christian 
Community.  It's  a lot  like  having  a 
baby  or  watching  a plant  grow  from 
the  seed.  There  are  always  one  or  two 
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Christians  in  every  developing  com- 
munity who  rise  to  the  challenge  and 
who  work  long  hours  to  organize  and 
visit  and  finance  the  struggling  new 
organism.  Somewhere,  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  some  missionary  or  dio- 
cesan priest  has  spent  long  hours  with 
that  person  convincing  him  or  her  as 
much  by  personal  example  as  by  any- 
thing said,  that  "Jesus  has  truly  risen 
from  the  dead."  The  result  is  an  un- 
selfish Christian  who  is  truly  interested 
in  seeing  the  movement  grow.  Father 
Al's  new  parish  is  no  exception. 

Father  Al  Burke  is  a man  of  prayer 
who  reads  and  meditates  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  is  well  acquainted  with  Paul's 
first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  in 
which  that  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
said: 

"For  we  never  used  either  words  of 
flattery,  as  you  know,  or  a cloak  for 
greed,  as  God  is  witness;  nor  did  we 
seek  glory  from  men,  whether  from 
you  or  from  Others,  though  we  might 
have  made  demands  as  apostles  of 
Christ.  But  we  were  gentle  among  you, 
like  a nurse  taking  care  of  her  child- 
ren. So  being  affectionately  desirous 
of  you  we  were  ready  to  share  with 
you  not  only  the  gospel  of  God  but 
also  our  own  selves,  because  you  had 
become  very  dear  to  us." 

Father  Al  would  be  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  apply  the  above  words  to  him- 
self but,  as  an  observer,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  words  can  only  be 
applied  to  one  who  truly  loves  his 
people.  They  can  be  applied  to  Father 
Al  Burke.  • 
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Mexicans 
sag  it  so 
pcrfectlg 


This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Tor- 
onto Youth  Corps'  cross-cultural  com- 
munications program  in  Mexico  last 
summer. 

Mexico  City,  July  14th,  11 :45  a.m. — 
Thoroughly  exhausted,  tottering 
wearily  on  the  edge  of  our  suitcases, 
we  awaited  the  return  of  our  two  com- 
panions who  had  wandered  off  search- 
ing for  a place  to  change  travellers 
checks  into  Mexican  currency.  What  a 
great  feeling  to  finally  be  where  you 
want  to  be,  but  at  the  moment  we 
weren't  at  all  sure  this  was  where  we 
wanted  to  be.  We  were  sixty-five  long 
hours  away  from  recognizable  faces, 
our  language  group  and  Canadian  cig- 
arettes. We  were  also  twenty-seven 
hours  away  from  our  last  meal!  (This 
we  owed  to  the  good  advice  of  our 
well-wishing  friends  who  had  advised 


Mary  Kathleen  Gunn 
Diana  Sepejak 


us  to  be  careful  about  what  we  ate. 
In  fact,  we  watched  what  we  ate  so 
closely,  that  we  hadn't  eaten  anything 
since  crossing  the  Mexican-American 
border.) 

The  only  thing  that  prevented  us 
from  boarding  the  next  bus  north  was 
the  way  in  which  we  were  greeted  by 
the  Mexicans  we  met,  our  first  friends 
in  a strange  country.  For  those  who 
have  never  had  the  experience  of  be- 
ing welcomed  by  a Mexican,  we  must 
explain  that  it's  one  of  the  warmest 
and  deepest  feelings  that  one  can  ever 
have.  A hug,  a kiss,  a smile,  a hand- 
shake — the  Mexicans  say  it  all  so 
perfectly  in  these  four  simple  gestures. 
Suddenly  all  our  fears  and  anxieties 
about  the  next  six  weeks  seemed  un- 
founded; all  we  needed  was  this  first 
dose  of  Mexican  kindness  and  warmth 
to  feel  happy  and  comfortable  in  our 
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Diana,  Elvia  Flores  and  Mary  Kathleen. 


new  surroundings. 

To  say  that  Mexicans  are  simply  gen- 
erous is  not  to  do  them  justice.  If  one 
can  imagine  a complete  openness,  a 
total  willingness  to  share  everything, 
only  then  can  one  begin  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  generosity  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

During  our  stay  we  lived  with  a 
young  married  couple,  Victor,  a veter- 
inarian, and  Marina,  a school  teacher. 
We  recall  on  one  occasion  while  sit- 
ting at  '"home",  talking  with  Victor  and 
Marina,  that  one  of  us  casually  re- 
marked on  the  beauty  of  a painted 
vase  on  the  table  before  us.  With  no 
hesitation,  Marina  said  she  would  give 
I it  to  us  when  we  left,  since  we  had 
admired  it.  Knowing  that  a refusal 
would  be  taken  as  ingratitude,  we 
awkwardly  accepted,  deciding  then 
and  there  to  be  careful  in  the  future 


about  what  we  admired  otherwise  we 
were  apt  to  return,  suitcases  overflow- 
ing. 

There  were  many  attitudes  held  by 
the  Mexican  people  which  we  had 
never  encountered  before.  One  such 
attitude  was  that  involving  time.  Pre- 
cise timing  has  no  meaning;  punctu- 
ality is  almost  unheard  of.  The  people 
we  lived  with  and  those  we  met  were 
never  in  a hurry  for  things  to  happen. 
They  simply  did  things  when  they  did 
them,  and  arrived  at  places  when  they 
arrived  there  — a very  simple  and  un- 
complicated philosophy.  However, 
this  attitude  should  not  be  confused 
with  laziness  or  lack  of  sincerity.  In- 
deed, Mexicans  do  not  run  on  the 
same  kind  of  ulcer-producing  energy 
as  we  North  Americans,  yet  they  never 
seem  to  be  without  a strong  determin- 
ation and  the  sense  of  accomplishing 
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what  they  set  out  to  do.  It  was  this 
apparent  contradiction  of  attitudes 
which  we  found  to  be  so  striking,  so 
refreshing  in  the  people  we  met. 

Another  contradiction  came  at  our 
visit  to  a tiny  village,  six  hours  outside 
Mexico  City.  During  our  three-day 
stay  in  the  homes  with  the  families,  we 
experienced  the  most  profound  sense 
of  giving.  These,  people  who  possessed 
so  little,  materially,  gave  us  all  they 
had.  There  is  a definite  similarity  to  the 
Bible  story  of  the  Widow's  Offering  in 
which  Jesus  says  of  the  poor  lady  giv- 
ing to  the  temple  treasury,  "I  tell  you 
that  this  poor  widow  has  really  put  in 
more  than  all  the  others.  For  the  others 
offered  their  gifts  from  what  they  had 
to  spare  of  their  riches;  but  she,  poor 
as  she  is,  gave  all  she  had  to  live  on." 
So  too,  the  Mexican  people  in  this  vil- 
lage shared  all  they  had  with  us,  per- 
fect strangers.  In  the  homes  of  families 
who  have  meat  once  a week,  we  ate 
meat  once  a day,  if  not  more  often. 
One  man  who  worked  on  a chicken 
farm,  gave  his  Canadian  visitors 


chicken  three  times  a day.  In  another 
family,  the  grandmother,  a most  beau- 
tiful and  wise  person,  spent  the  day 
doing  household  chores  along  with 
the  other  members.  At  one  point, 
while  stripping  corn,  she  looked  up 
from  her  work  and  said,  "Isn't  it  beau- 
tiful how  our  Father  has  enough  to 
look  after  us  all." 

One  could  not  help  thinking  of  how 
well  we  were  "looked  after"  in  our 
society,  in  comparison  to  their  way  of 
living,  and  yet  the  different  values  of 
the  two  cultures  towards  generosity 
and  giving.  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  to  know  that  the  families 
would  do  with  very  little  food  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  that  they 
would  be  happy,  just  as  long  as  they 
could  give  to  us,  during  our  stay.  We 
came  to  understand  our  own  society 
as  one  that  shows  only  a cool  polite- 
ness to  strangers.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions a feeling  of  helplessness  would 
overcome  us,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
say  thank-you,  impossible  to  express 
gratitude.  • 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IIV14 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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* Father  John  McGoey,  born  and  educated 
in  Toronto,  was  ordained  on  Dec.  3, 1937. 
Appointed  to  China  in  1939,  Father 
McGoey  took  part  in  the  Great  Exodus 
ahead  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
travelling  over  1 ,500  miles  across  parts 
of  China.  After  Father  Jack's  China  days 
he  worked  in  the  Bahamas  for  many 
years,  some  as  Regional  Superior.  FJe  is 
perhaps  best  noted  as  a prolific  writer 
and  preacher.  Father  Jack  now  resides 
at  Scarboro's  seminary. 


* 


I Remember 


I was  just  seventeen  when  I came  out  to  what  was  then  known  as  The  China 
Mission  Seminary,  to  see  the  Rector,  Father  John  E.  McRae  about  entering  the 
seminary  to  study  for  the  foreign  mission  priesthood.  For  me  it  was  a momen- 
tous step.  I had  always  wanted  to  be  a priest.  I felt  that  I could  not  do  better 
than  use  my  lifespan  in  the  Foreign  Missions.  FJowever  I was  not  nearly  as 
worried  about  me  as  I was  about  Father  McRae.  He  was  a formidable,  frighten- 
ing man,  big,  bluff,  awesome  and  definite.  There  was  no  beating  around  the 
bush  with  him. 

Not  knowing  what  to  expect  on  the  day  of  my  interview,  I tried  to  be 
ready  for  anything,  everything.  I was  wasting  my  time.  As  I entered  the  rector's 
office  I heard  someone  rumble,  "So  you  are  John  McGoey."  Always  having 
gone  by  the  name  Jack,  I had  the  feeling  that  Father  McRae  was  talking  to  some- 
one else,  but  there  I stood  before  him,  alone,  and  my  baptismal  certificate  did 
clearly  state  John,  though  I was  called  after  my  godfather,  nextdoor  neighbour, 
Jack  White,  a professional  baseball  player. 

Father  McRae  then  looked  at  me  rather  ferociously  and  asked,  "What 
makes  you  want  to  be  a priest?"  I was  dredging  up  the  best  reply  I could  muster 
when  almost  immediately  he  asked  me  three  questions,  so  rapidly  that  I could 
barely  answer  each  with  a single  word.  "Can  you  drive  a car?  Can  you  play 
tennis?  Can  you  play  golf?"  To  which  questions  I replied  "yes."  He  then  took 
another  long,  hard  look  at  me,  nodded  a couple  of  times  and  muttered,  "You'll 
do.  Be  here  September  19."  And  that  was  how  this  momentous  event  in  my  life 
passed.  I had  never  before  realized  these  basic  signs  of  the  priest  vocation.  In 
fact,  I was  already  in  China  before  I realized  that  they  did  not  play  golf. 

I have  often  thought  of  that  memorable  interview  and  the  questionable 
insight  of  the  unforgettable  John  E.  McRae.  As  I thought  about  it  years  later  he 
seemed  to  be  admitting  that  he  really  did  not  know  much  about  vocations  but 
that  any  kid  who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life  couldn't  be  all  that 
bad.  I still  believe  there  is  no  better  way  to  live  one's  life  than  in  the  priesthood, 
with  God's  help  . . Jack  McGoey,  SFM 
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If  there  is  one  name  that  personifies  Scarboro  in  the  minds 
of  our  many  readers  and  friends,  it's  that  of  Father 
Alphonsus  Chafe.  It  seems  that  'Tons"  has  been  around 
forever  and  has  been  entrusted  with  many  important  and 
key  jobs  in  the  Society.  Born  in  St.  Mary's,  Newfoundland, 
Fr.  Chafe  was  ordained  in  1930.  Still  as  energetic  as  ever, 
Fr.  Chafe  was  made  Director  of  Promotion  in  1970  and 
you  can  probably  find  him  any  day  of  the  week  — say 
around  4:00  in  the  morning  — busy  at  his  desk. 


It's  pretty  well  predictable  that  when  a young  man  joins 
Scarboro,  he  will  eventually  get  a mission  appointment 
but  when  we  became  used  to  the  first-class  work  that 
Father  Mike  Traher  was  doing  with  Communications, 
especially  audio-visual  work,  we  sort  of  thought  the  day 
would  never  come.  Fr.  Mike  was  born  in  London,  Ontario 
and  was  ordained  there  on  May  9,  1970.  After  his  Ordina- 
tion Father  Traher  took  aCommunications  course  at  Loyola 
University,  Montreal  and  in  June  of  1971  began  working  in 
Scarboro's  Promotion  Department  as  one  of  a team  of 
young  Scarboro  priests  that  were  putting  together  a mission 
education  program.  Using  the  audio-visual  technique  they  adopted  both  the 
slides  and  the  audio  part  of  the  program  to  the  particular  parts  of  Canada 
where  they  were  working.  Well,  "all  good  things  . . ."  they  say,  "must  come 
to  an  end"  and  there  is  one  person  who  is  particularly  happy  that  this  part  of 
his  priestly  work  is  behind  him  because  Fr.  Traher  received  a mission  appoint- 
ment to  the  Philippines  last  January  and  will  be  leaving  Canada  sometime  in 
July.  Our  Scarboro  group  in  the  Philippines  will  be  happy  to  get  this  talented 
and  dedicated  priest  to  join  their  ranks. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l, 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  bv  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Editorial 


The  Resurrection  Message 

1 

It  is  disturbing  to  talk  with  good  Catholic  parents  whose  son  or 

daughter  has  deliberately  "'left  the  Church."  Often  they  are  shocked 
and  saddened.  They  feel  that  in  some  way  they  have  failed  as  believing 
parents.  Attempts  to  reassure  them  are  usually  unsuccessful. 

We  always  have  known  that  the  faith  is  a gift  but  perhaps  it  takes  a 
crisis  to  make  it  sink  in  that  it  really  cannot  be  passed  on  through 
culture  or  inheritance.  Maybe  there  is  also  something  in  our  human 
condition  which  is  an  obstacle  to  our  understanding  this  mystery.  All 
of  us  like  security.  We  like  to  know  what  the  future  holds.  We  like  to 
plan  it  and  control  it.  Consequently  we  resent  the  disruptive  elements 
in  our  lives.  We  are  possessive  of  things  and  people,  even  our  own 
children.  Some  say  these  are  all  really  signs  of  our  intrinsic  fear  of 
death. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  protective  attitude  is  futile.  Deep  down 
we  realize  that  we  cannot  direct  our  lives  as  we  wish.  We  get  the  feel- 
ing that  death  is  our  constant  companion,  that  every  day  we  are  dying 
little  by  little. 

Having  one's  children  rebel  against  their  upbringing  is  only  one  of 
these  apparent  failures  which  challenge  our  security.  It  is  precisely  in 
impossible  situations  such  as  this  that  one  can  make  the  leap  of  faith. 

This  does  not  mean  drawing  back  but  rather  risking  further  failures.  It 
means  saying,  "I  am  not  the  ultimate  master  of  my  destiny."  It  really 
means  not  fearing  death  because  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead.  He 
has  vanquished  death. 

This  leap  is  difficult  at  first.  It  runs  against  our  so  called  common 
sense.  But  the  true  Christian  will  make  it  and  he  will  find  out  what  it 
means  to  find  himself  by  being  lost  to  himself.  He  will  find  that  he  is 
being  supported  from  some  other  source.  He  will  feel  freedom. 

Gradually  this  new  found  freedom  will  disappear,  just  as  Jesus  did 
before  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus.  But  the  invitation  will  be 
extended  again  and  the  leap  will  be  easier  to  take  the  next  time. 

It  is  only  with  the  hope  which  comes  from  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
that  man  can  take  up  the  cross  of  love  which  leads  to  life  and  freedom. 
Christ  has  died.  Christ  has  risen.  Christ  will  come  again.  There  is  no 
need  to  fear  death.  This  is  the  message  we  must  offer  to  man.  • 
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President 
of  the  Assemhlij 


Bishop  Adames  of  Santiago  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  ordained 
married  men  as  deacons,  but  he  has 
also  created  another  ministry  in  his 
Diocese,  the  Presidents  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  ministry  attempts  to  involve 
the  people  more  in  their  Church,  not 
to  regard  it  as  only  Bishop  and  priests. 
The  ministry  enables  smaller  Christian 
communities  to  be  formed  and  effec- 
tive in  the  faith.  This  new  ministry  is 
seen  as  a creative  step  toward  a more 
vital  Church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


Alfonso  Checo  Espinal  is  a robust, 
swarthy,  round-faced  man  with  a 
calm  appearance.  He  speaks  slowly, 
sure  of  himself.  He  has  a store  in 
Inoa,  a village  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  San  Jose  de  Las  Matas 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

He's  married,  has  six  children  and 
is  forty-five  years  old.  For  two  and  a 
half  years  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Christian  Assembly  in  the  village 
where  he  lives.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  role  by  the  Bishop  of  Santiago, 
Msgr.  Rogue  Adames,  and  his  ministry 
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touches  the  material  and  social  as 
well  as  the  religious  aspects  of  village 
life. 

Among  his  religious  functions,  he 
celebrates  the  Word  of  God,  which 
constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  Mass, 
including  the  homily;  he  distributes 
communion  to  the  faithful;  and  he 
directs  the  hymns. 

On  the  temporal  side,  Alfonso 
Checo  promotes  community  efforts  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
schools  and  houses. 

He  has  encouraged  the  creation  of 
a young  peoples'  club,  a vocational 
school  where  young  men  can  learn  to 
be  tailors  and  the  young  women  learn 
to  knit.  He  is  trying  to  erradicate 
gambling  from  the  community  and 
lead  the  people  toward  a more  honest 
Christian  life.  He  has  helped  create 
harmony  and  greater  religious  prac- 
tice among  the  members  of  the 
community. 

Checo  informs  us  that  in  the  begin- 
ning he  was  just  a curious  observer, 
later  he  became  a catechist,  then  he 
made  a Cursillo  de  Cristiandad.  Little 
by  little,  all  of  that  mystique  started 
to  penetrate  very  deeply  and  on  being 
elected, President  of  the  Assembly,  he 
understood  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
sion which  the  Bishop  had  given  him. 
He  gave  himself  to  it  with  faith  and 
enthusiasm. 

He  has  been  well  received  by  the 
community.  They  respect  him.  The 
fact  that  the  Bishop  gave  him  author- 
ity as  President  of  the  Assembly  im- 
pressed them. 

His  wife  works  as  a catechist,  evan- 
gelizing her  neighbors. 

In  December  of  1967  Msgr.  Roque 
Adames,  Bishop  of  Santiago,  made  a 
visit  to  the  Parish  of  San  Jose  de  las 
Matas.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Pastor,  Fr.  Santiago  Godbault,  a Cana- 
dian priest.  On  arriving  at  the  last 
village  on  his  itinerary  the  Bishop  told 
Fr.  Godbault  that  he  had  received 


authorization  from  the  Pope  so  that 
five  men  could  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  parish.  Fr.  Godbault 
then  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
Presidents  of  Assembly  elected. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1968, 
Bishop  Adames  returned  to  San  Jose 
de  las  Matas  and  ceremonially  gave 
the  three  elected  Presidents  of  Assem- 
bly symbols  of  their  authority,  a sou- 
tane, a candle  and  the  key  to  the 
tabernacle. 

Today  there  are  twelve  Presidents  of 
Assembly  in  the  Parish  of  San  Jose  de 
las  Matas,  and  twenty-two  others  are 
preparing  themselves  for  this  ministry. 
Fr.  Godbault  claims  that  this  has 
changed  the  religious  life  of  the  parish. 
The  faithful  live  their  faith.  Many  com- 
munities have  been  transformed;  the 
people  receive  communion  more  fre- 
quently; the  chapels  are  more  beauti- 
fully kept. 

Each  month  the  Presidents  of  As- 
sembly meet  in  the  central  parish 
church  where  the  Hosts  are  conse- 
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crated  at  Mass,  which  they  carry  to 
their  respective  villages.  The  people 
come  out  to  meet  the  Lord  in  proces- 
sion and  accompany  Him  to  their 
chapel. 

Most  of  the  Presidents  of  Assembly 
in  the  Diocese  of  Santiago  are  men 
from  rural  areas  and  serve  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belong.  Among 
them  are  farmers,  storekeepers  and 
teachers.  Of  200  only  about  20  or  30 
are  single  men. 

Up  until  now  their  functions  have 
been:  to  convoke  the  Sunday  assem- 
bly, celebrate  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word 
of  God,  distribute  communion,  be 
vigilant  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
good  of  the  community,  above  all  for 
religious  formation,  and  the  works  of 
social  assistance  and  promotion. 

The  election  of  the  presidents  is 
done  by  the  members  of  the  commun- 
ity themselves,  freely  and  secretly.  The 
criteria  of  election  is  based  always  on 
the  moral  condition  of  the  individual. 
They  are  inclined  to  elect  mature, 


married  men  of  exemplary  lives  and 
family,  with  previous  apostolic  experi- 
ence, who  support  themselves  through 
their  own  work,  which  they  must 
continue. 

Fr.  Marcos  Plante,  M.S.C.,  a Cana- 
dian, is  the  Diocesan  Director  of  the 
Formation  Program.  The  presidents  are 
divided  geographically  into  four 
groups.  Each  group  meets  once  a 
month  with  Fr.  Plante  for  the  continu- 
ing formation  sessions. 

Father  Plante  says  it  is  astounding 
to  see  how  these  men  take  advantage 
of  their  studies.  Some  reach  a very 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  even 
though  they  can  barely  read.  They 
seem  to  have  a great  capacity  to  com- 
municate what  they  learn  to  the 
members  of  their  communities. 

"The  time  limit  of  the  mission  is 
flexible,"  Fr.  Plante  explained,  "as  is 
the  institution  itself.  It's  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  for  two  years,  others  we  could 
foresee  going  on  for  a lifetime."  • 
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World 
Visitors 
at  Our 
Back  Door 


Father  MacDonald,  O.F.M.,  Cap. 


Joseph  MacDonald^  O.F.M.  Cap. 


Father  MacDonald  now  runs  the  I 

Shoppers  Drop-In  overlooking  Yonge  • 

Street  in  downtown  Toronto. 


Scripture  counsels  us  as  Christians  to 
open  our  hearts  to  the  stranger  in 
our  midst.  Last  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  the  stranger  came  to  the  city  | 
of  Toronto  . . . from  Africa,  India,  J 
South  America  ...  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  per  day. 

He  didn't  come  by  plane,  to  be  | 
greeted  by  smiling  hostesses  at  Toron-  fj 
to  International  Airport.  He  didn't 
have  relatives  surrounding  him  once  | 
he  had  cleared  Customs.  No  pleasant  ^ 
tourist  information  guide  gave  him  a i 
free  map  of  the  city  and  things  to  do 
while  he  visited  us. 

Our  stranger  came  to  the  back  door 
of  our  city  to  be  greeted  by  high  wire 
fences,  security  guards,  shunting  rail-  ^ 
way  cars,  polluted  water  and  scream-  ';j 
ing  seagulls.  Yes,  our  stranger  came  by  /’j 
cargo  ship  to  the  Port  of  Toronto.  Y 
About  six  hundred  international  ves-  ■ 
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Toronto  is  cold  for  Brazilian  deck  hands. 


sels,  under  flags  of  thirty  different 
nations,  vis'rt  Toronto  during  the  eight- 
month  shipping  season,  mid-April  to 
mid-December.  The  crew  on  an  aver- 
age vessel  numbers  thirty-five  men. 
Some,  especially  the  Russian  and 
Scandinavian  ships,  do  have  women 
on  their  crews.  During  the  course  of 
one  year,  it  is  possible  to  minister  to 
some  twenty-five  thousand  seamen, 
ranging  from  Indians  sharing  a cabin 
among  four  of  them  or  Filipinos  in 
dirty,  cold  and  rodent-infested  tubs 
under  Panamanian  registry  to  Scandi- 
navian sailors  enjoying  good  working 
conditions,  good  money  and  good 
quarters. 

A port  chaplain,  besides  taking  care 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  sailor,  is 
expected  to  care  for  his  social  needs 
as  well,  organizing  soccer  games  be- 
tween ships  and  evening  socials  at  any 
available  downtown  centre.  Stamps, 
phone  calls  to  home  and  the  changing 
of  foreign  currency  are  additional 


services  the  chaplain  is  expected  to 
offer,  along  with  frequent  trips  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  almost  daily  tours 
around  the  city. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  sailor  is 
a somewhat  dissolute  character  who 
can't  wait  to  get  to  shore  in  order  to 
drink  and  fight.  The  majority  of  sea- 
men are  just  the  opposite  . . . proud 
men,  who  belong  to  a profession 
which  has  a long  and  noble  history. 
(Possibly,  in  this  regard,  Jesus  was  the 
first  "Port  Chaplain"  as  he  dealt  much 
with  the  sea  and  sea-going  men.)  Even 
if  the  foreign  sailor  was  so  oriented,  it 
would  be  an  impossible  situation  in 
our  inflated  economy.  Many  Chinese, 
Indian  and  Filipino  seamen  make  less 
than  fifty  dollars  a month.  With  this 
they  have  to  support  a family  in  the 
homeland,  so  they  just  can't  afford  to 
live  it  up  in  the  countries  they  visit, 
least  of  all  in  Canada. 

During  my  three  years  as  port  chap- 
lain I always  found  it  a rewarding 
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Russian  sailor,  Eduard  Dovgal,  enjoys  the 
son  of  Lutheran  chaplain.  Rev.  Siegfried 
Otto. 


experience  to  visit  ships  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  having  been  made 
most  welcome  on  board  Russian, 
Polish,  Czech  and  Yugoslav  ships.  I 
have  shared  a picnic  with  Russian  sea- 
men and  women  on  a fine  summer 
day  in  Niagara  Falls.  Polish  seamen  can 
make  the  chaplain  feel  like  one  of  the 
crew  and  Czech  sailors,  most  gracious 
hosts  on  board  ship,  deeply  appreciate 
the  chaplain's  concern  for  them. 

The  most  appreciation  for  the  social 
amenities  and/or  pastoral  care  seemed 
to  come  from  the  poorer  countries. 
Indian  ships  traditionally  repaid  our 
kindness  by  providing  a fine  meal  of 
chicken  or  beef  curry  and  rice,  after 
which  they  charitably  provided  a glass 
of  cold  water  to  soothe  a burning 
tongue.  (Indian  food  is  highly  spiced.) 
Other  crews  gave  little  mementos 
such  as  carvings  or  records,  and  a 
Russian  captain  gave  a picture  book 
album  of  his  home-town,  Murmansk. 

Toronto,  as  a whole,  seems  to  be 
unaware  that  it  is  a deep-sea  port.  It 
has  not  come  to  grips  with  the  reality 


25,000  foreign  seamen  visit  Toronto  each  year. 
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that  an  average  of  three  deep-sea 
vessels  visits  its  harbour  each  day  dur- 
ing the  shipping  season.  It  shows  a 
complete  lack  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  both  harbour  officials  and  city 
fathers  for  those  who  visit  this  city  on 
board  freighters. 

Some  years  ago  I drew  up  a brief 
which  was  submitted  to  a number  of 
city  aldermen  by  the  President  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, Local  1869.  I would  like  to  re- 
affirm what  I said  then  about  this  lack 
of  concern  for  foreign  seamen: 

"It  seems  that  the  port  authorities 
and  city  officials  are  not  aware  of  this 
need  or  do  not  believe  that  it  is  critical 
enough  to  warrant  their  attention. 
However,  twenty-five  thousand 
strangers  come  to  this  back  entrance 
to  our  city  each  year.  The  Church  has 
tried  to  meet  this  need  but  does  not 
really  have  a mandate  for  this  work 
nor  the  finances  to  support  it.  I do  not 
think  that  the  Church  should  pull  out, 
but  were  it  united  within  its  own 
ranks,  and  joined  with  other  port  and 


city  personnel,  an  effective  program 
could  be  initiated  to  make  these  back- 
door visitors  to  our  city  and  country 
welcome."* 

Editor's  Note: 

The  Toronto  Harbour  Commission 
has  instituted  a public  information 
program  to  make  the  community  more 
aware  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
waterfront.  For  example,  school  tours 
are  encouraged. 

The  Commission  has  also  offered  a 
site  on  which  to  build  a Toronto  Port 
Centre  for  visiting  seamen.  Experience, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  that  such 
centres  are  not  too  successful.  The 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans  have  opted 
for  trailers  on  the  docks. 

Chaplains  point  out  that  sailors  are 
men  away  from  home.  They  want  to 
find  people  who  care  about  them. 
Naturally  one  or  two  clergymen  can- 
not do  this.  It's  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  ecumenical  mission  for 
Canadian  Christians,  particularly 
families,  who  live  in  port  cities. 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
^ ^ world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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In  the  decade  that  has  just  started,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Mission  has  taken 
on  a different  aspect  and  this  for  many 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  although  Canadian  reli- 
gious still  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  missionary  contingent  in  the  field, 
the  religious  are  no  longer  alone  in 
this  area.  More  and  more,  the  Mission 
is  becoming  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  Canadian  Church. 

The  Bishops  have  enlarged  their 
Latin  American  Office  extending  its 
responsibility  to  both  the  home  and 
foreign  missions. 

Secular  priests  have  been  sent  by 
their  Bishop  and  diocese,  and  are  now 
working  in  Latin  America.  A few  are  in 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  laymen  are 
also  in  the  mission  field. 

Religious  missionaries  are  no  longer 
going  to  the  missions  for  life.  Rather, 
their  presence  and  work  in  these  lands 
are  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
years  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
help  needed.  In  this,  they  are  follow- 
ing the  secular  priests  and  laymen  who 
are  sent  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
for  very  definite  purposes. 

Religious  missionaries  are  coming 
back  to  Canada  from  their  missions 
more  regularly  and  at  shorter  Intervals 
than  before.  They  bring  back  new 
pastoral  methods  and  a different  ap- 
proach they  have  discovered  in  these 
lands. 


Reality  has  changed.  In  Canada, 
religious  vocations  have  diminished 
considerably.  The  Church — clergy,  re- 
ligious and  laity — is  struggling  hard  to 
adapt  itself  to  this  new  situation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  its  mis- 
sionary personnel  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  have  suddenly  per- 
ceived the  primary  importance  of  the 
Mission  among  the  native  peoples  of 
Canada. 

The  Centres  of  Decision  were  Rome 
and  the  Generalates  or  Mother  Houses 
of  our  Canadian  Religious  Congrega- 
tions. Canada  had  the  full  authority  to 
decide  what  missionaries  to  send,  the 
number  to  be  sent,  where  they  would 
go,  what  work  they  would  do,  the 
methods  they  were  to  use,  the  things 
they  were  to  teach.  Now  the  receiving 
Churches  are  slowly  becoming  centres 
of  decision,  decisions  which  will  no 
longer  be  unilateral  but  which  will  be 
taken  after  a real  dialogue  has  been 
established  between  receiving  and 
sending  Churches. 

PROBLEMS  TO  BE  STUDIED: 

1.  Distribution  of  Personnel. 

There  is  a concentration  of  Cana- 
dian religious  in  many  areas  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  making  these 
places  ''ghettos."  This  slows  down  the 
process  of  normal  development  that 


the  young  Churches  of  the  Third 
World  need. 

2.  Redistribution  of  Personnel. 

While  certain  areas  have  too  many 
Canadian  religious,  others  have  prac- 
tically none  at  all.  To  break  up  these 
"ghettos"  to  help  less  fortunate  local 
Churches,  a better  distribution  of 
Canadian  personnel  is  needed. 

3.  Selection  and  Training. 

To  face  the  new  realities  of  develop- 
ing countries,  their  actual  needs. 
Major  Superiors  have  to  give  a differ- 
ent and  better  training  to  their  reli- 
gious going  as  missionaries.  A more 
careful  selection  must  also  be  made. 

4.  Reintegration  of  Religious 
Missionaries. 

Missionaries  coming  back  to  Canada 
are  no  longer  transient,  getting  a few 
months  of  rest  and  an  opportunity  to 
collect  funds.  After  having  had  to 
adapt  to  a new  people  and  a new  cul- 
ture in  their  mission  field,  they  now 
have  to  face  the  problem,  at  times  dif- 
ficult and  painful,  of  reintegrating 
themselves  into  their  own  local 
Church.  Thus  many  missionaries  today 
are  making  special  efforts  at  helping 
our  Canadian  people  understand  its 
missionary  responsibility  towards  the 
Third  World.  • 
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perdoh 


A young  nation  has  much  in  common  with  a young  person. 

* * * * 

He  is  subject  to  moods  he  cannot  explain  even  to  himself.  He 
is  intensely  jealous  of  a freedom  he  is  afraid  to  use.  He  is 
supremely  sure  of  what  he  doesn't  want,  deeply  doubtful  as 
to  what  he  does  want.  He  will  seek  advice,  and  he  will  resent 
it  when  offered.  He  is  insecure,  and  therefore  arrogant.  In 
short,  he  is  young. 

♦ sf:  * * 

Today,  there  is  only  one  way  you  can  help  us,  and  that  is  by 
somehow  helping  us  to  discover  how  to  do  things  our  way. 
You  must  help  us  do  things  our  way,  even  if  you  are  certain 
there  is  a better  way  to  do  it.  And  when  what  we  have  badly 
built  comes  crashing  about  our  ears,  if  you  are  with  us  still, 
you  will  help  us  pick  up  the  pieces,  and  you  will  help  us  find 
a better  way  to  build.  And  finally,  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  whatyou  do  for  us  is  not  only  not  acknowledged,  but 
resented,  resisted,  rejected. 

* * * * 

No,  it  is  not  a pleasant  task  to  be  a missionary  in  the  Third 
World. 

But  is  this  not,  after  all,  how  Christ  our  Lord  performed  his 
mission?  He  chose  for  his  own  an  underdeveloped  people 
under  colonial  rule.  He  spoke  and  thought  in  their  language, 
even  though  what  he  had  to  say  might  have  been  better  said 
in  Greek  or  Latin  rather  than  Aramaic.  He  did  what  he  had  to 
do  as  they  did  things  in  Galilee,  even  though  they  might  have 
managed  things  better  in  Rome  or  Athens.  And  in  the  end,  he 
let  them  smash  him  against  a cross,  if  only  to  show  that  he 
was  with  them  still,  even  at  their  ugliestand  their  worst. 

And  that  is  how  he  saved  the  world. 

— Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.J., 
Philippines. 
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To  Fig  a 


Francis  Thornley,  SFM. 


Kite  flying  is  the  thing  to  do  on  Easter 
Monday  in  Guyana.  Days  before, 
young  people  are  busy  building  their 
kites  for  the  popular  "fly-in." 

The  tradition  is  old.  No  one  recalls 
its  origins.  The  Guyanese  say  it  started 
as  a Christian  custom.  The  kite  was  a 


symbol  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Often  the 
kite  is  in  the  shape  of  a man.  The 
symbolism  was  passed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  One  Guyanese 
seminarian,  in  his  twenties,  told  me 
that  he  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
kite  from  his  mother  as  a child. 


1 
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The  symbolism  of  the  kite  is  particu- 
larly apt  for  Guyana  and  is  appealing. 
There  is  no  spring  in  Guyana,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  parallel  between 
the  springing  up  of  flowers  and  the 
budding  of  the  trees  after  the  death  of 
winter  to  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  the  Lord. 

But  just  as  in  the  case  of  our  Easter 
eggs,  the  Christian  significance  of  the 
kite  is  being  lost  .Today  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  young  people  as  well 
fly  kites  at  the  Easter  season.  The  kites 
are  always  colorful,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a star,  other  times  with  designs 
painted  on  them. 

There  is  usually  a big  turnout  for 
kite  flying.  Whole  families  will  go  to 
the  country  to  fly  their  kite  and  enjoy 


a picnic.  Others  will  congregate  on 
Georgetown's  famous  sea  wall,  built 
by  the  Dutch. 

In  recent  years  the  custom  has  be- 
come politicized  and  commercialized. 
Political  parties  and  businesses  adver- 
tise themselves  with  gigantic  kites. 
These  are  tied  to  the  end  of  a car  and 
launched  by  racing  down  the  beach. 
The  kites  are  so  big  they  need  a one- 
half  or  three-quarter  inch  rope  to  sup- 
port them.  Competitions  are  held  to 
select  the  best  kite  in  the  air. 

Easter  Monday  kite  flying  is  a joyful 
time  in  Guyana.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
shout  of  joy  of  the  apostles:  "The  Lord 
has  truly  been  raised  and  has  appeared 
to  Simon."  (Luke  24:34)  • 
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Moslem 
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Religion 


Mrs.  Phil  Scott 


Mrs.  Phil  Scott  now  lives  in  Canada. 
She  is  secretary  to  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 


About  eighteen  years  ago,  we  lived 
in  a small  village  called  Chengail, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hooghly, 
approximately  twenty  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. Life  in  Chengail  was  quiet  and 
rarely  did  anything  exciting  occur.  In 
the  evenings,  we  would  walk  by  the 
river,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  sunsets  we 
have  ever  seen. 
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One  member  of  our  household  was 
a man  called  Dilwar  Khan.  He  was 
small  of  stature,  brown-skinned  and  of 
a quiet  disposition.  He  came  from  a 
village  in  the  State  of  Orissa  and  was 
Moslem  by  religion.  Dilwar  Khan  was 
our  cook.  He  had  been  with  us  for  a 
few  years  and  had  become  very  much 
a part  of  our  lives. 

Each  year,  like  so  many  people 
around  the  world,  I used  to  set  up  a 
Christmas  Crib  in  our  living  room.  I 
had  noticed  that  Dilwar  Khan  would 
often  stand  and  look  for  long  minutes 
at  the  Crib.  I decided  one  year  to  ask 
him  what  he  thought.  In  the  best 
Hindustani  I could  muster,  I tried  to 


tell  him  who  the  figures  represented 
and  something  of  the  Christmas  story. 
But  of  course,  he  knew,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  of  some  similarities 
between  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
religions!  In  his  quiet  way,  he  went  on 
to  say,  "'And  in  our  Koran,  we  too  have 
a Mary  . . . only  we  call  her  Miriam.  I 
believe  in  her  ...  I love  your  Christ- 
mas." 

Dilwar  Khan  died  two  or  three 
years  after  this  incident.  I often  think 
of  him  for  he  had  made  something  I 
had  always  known  come  alive — Christ 
has  redeemed  all  men,  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  condition.  I do  be- 
lieve he  is  now  with  the  Risen  Christ.  • 
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children  gardening 
in  the  Philippines. 


it'8  a small 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Here  we  are  at  April  again  — winter  is  pretty  well  gone  and  we 
know  that  summer  isn't  too  far  away.  But  we  shouldn't  let  April  go 
by  without  realizing  its  special  qualities.  It  is  a time  of  new  things 
happening  all  around  us  — if  we  stand  back  we  might  miss  them 
but  if  we  get  close  to  things  we  can  see  their  newness  as  clearly  as  | 
we  can  see  our  face  in  a puddle.  We  can  see  it  in  the  tiny  flowers 
pushing  up  through  the  damp  earth,  heading  for  the  sun. 

We  can  also  feel  the  newness  in  ourselves  — we  want  to  get  out 
and  run  around,  skip  or  play  baseball,  or  ride  our  bikes.  It's  almost  jl 
like  we  had  a shot  of  new  life.  || 

It's  no  coincidence  that  we  celebrate  Easter  at  this  time  of  year,  i| 

because  that's  what  Easter  is  all  about  — new  life.  That's  what  Jesus  | 

was  talking  about  when  he  told  us  that  if  we  lived  like  him  we 
would  have  new  life;  and  the  way  we  feel  in  spring  gives  us  just  a 
little  hint  of  how  good  it  can  be  when  we  stay  with  him.  What  a life  | 
that  would  be! 

Father  Jim.  I 


I 
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world 


These  are  some  responses  of  the  children  of  Holy  Family  School 
in  Hanover,  Ontario,  to  the  question:  "What  would  I do  if  the  kids 
next  door  didn't  speak  my  language?" 

I would  be  kind  and  nice  to  them  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 

I would  try  to  learn  their  language  and  understand  them. 

I would  try  to  make  friends  with  them  by  smiling  at  them. 

I would  bring  them  to  my  house  to  introduce  them  to  my  family. 

I would  draw  pictures  of  what  I want  to  say. 

I would  try  to  learn  about  them. 

I would  teach  them  how  to  speak  my  language. 
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I develop  Mission  themes,  Father  Jack  Lynch  planned  posters  to  be  used  with 
the  lessons  of  the  Canadian  catechism.  They  can  be  used  in  other  settings 


besides  schools,  of  course.  messages  are: 

Jesus  Saves  All  Men 
The  Great  Family  Of  God's  Children 
We  Are  All  Brothers 
Respect  Every  Man 
Sharing  With  Our  Brothers 
Before  God  All  Men  Are  Equal 
Men  Make  The  World 
Living  As  Brothers 
A Time  Of  Sharing 

If  you  would  like  these  posters  free  of  charge  please  write,  specifying  the 
messages  you  prefer.  We  would  appreciate  something  for  postage. 

Mission  Education  Department^ 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 


Primary  (Grades  1,  2,  3) 
Junior  (Grades  4,  5,  6) 
Senior  (Grades  7,  8) 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  MISSION.... 


Toronto  born  and  educated,  Father  McGoey  spent  ten  years 
in  China  and  fourteen  years  in  the  Bahamas  as  a missionary. 
In  Nor  Scnp  Nor  Shoes  he  writes  of  his  times  with  humour 
and  human  understanding.  The  book  is  now  in  a Canadian 
McClelland  and  Stewart  paperback  edition. 

Paperback  . . . 95c 

THE  RADICAL  BIBLE 

'Tick  any  hot  issue  today — peace,  justice,  equality,  free- 
dom, love,  the  poor,  etc. — and  the  Bible  has  something  to 
say  about  it.  Now  dig  out  those  relevant  passages  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  group  them  under  key, 
meaningful  and  current  classifications — then  match  them 
up  with  the  writings  of  today's  statesmen,  educators,  poli- 
ticians and  philosophers,  revolutionaries  and  churchmen, 
and  you  have  a hard  hitting,  fast  paced  little  Bible  that's  as 
relevant  as  any  Bible  ever  was.  This  is  THE  RADICAL 
BIBLE."  The  College  Store  Journal 

Paperback  3Vi  x 5V4  . . . $1.95  Hardbound  AVi  x 6V2  . . . $3.95 

AGENT  FOR  CHANGE  The  story  of  Harvey  Steele,  Padre  Pablo,  as  told  to 
H;irdhniind  ^cEoin.  Crowing  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  life  in 

China,  building  a better  world  in  South  America, 
form  the  background  for  the  story  of  a Scarboro 
Father  who  "has  helped  5,000,000  fellow  men." 


Please  send  the  following  books  in  the  quantities  indicated: 

Book  Department  Scarboro  Missions^  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough^  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 

No.  of  copies  Title  Price 


noR 

SCRip 

OOR 

shoes 


Cheque  or  Money  Order  enclosed  □ Bill  me  Q 

Name 

Address Apt.  No 

City Prov Postal  Zone 
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Dropping -in 
at  Tnknoka 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM.- 


Father  Shultz  (centre)  with  his  English  class. 


Loneliness  is  a big  problem  with  young 
people  moving  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  more  highly  Industrialized  areas 
of  japan.  Such  centers  as  the  Daimyo- 
machi  "Drop  In"  serve  a very  real 
need  in  urbanized  japan. 

^^Ccarboro  in  Japan  is  very  small. 

‘^There's  no  way  that  we  can  make 
a real  big  impact  as  a mission  society. 
But  as  Canadians,  I think  we  can  serve 
as  catalytic  agents  to  bring  various  un- 
related groups  into  closer  harmony. 
You  know  that  may  even  be  our  role 
in  japan." 

The  speaker  was  Father  Bill  Shultz, 
a short  rotund  little  man  with  an  irre- 
sistible smile,  from  Galt,  Ontario,  who 


has  been  working  as  a missionary  in 
japan  for  the  past*  eighteen  years. 
Father  Shultz  has  worked  in  small 
country  parishes,  large  city  parishes 
and  is  presently  pastor  of  Yoshizuka 
parish  in  the  city  of  Fukuoka,  with  a 
population  of  over  a million  people. 
Equipped  with  an  M.A.  in  Oriental 
Studies  from  Columbia  University, 
Father  Bill  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
about  Japanese  culture.  Only  he 
doesn't!  Getting  Father  Shultz  to  talk 
in  depth  about  japan  is  like  pulling 
teeth  but  dogged  perseverance  and  a 
stubborn  refusal  on  the  part  of  your 
reporter  to  be  put  off  proved  to  be 
most  rewarding.  Father  Schultz 
knows  what  he  is  about  and  he  has 
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been  experimenting  and  testing  vari- 
ous methods  and  schemes  since  his 
arrival  in  Japan.  These  experiments 
have  been  mostly  in  the  fields  of 
liturgy  and  social  communication. 
Father  Schultz  not  only  doesn't  seek 
the  limelight;  he  studiously  avoids 
anything  that  smacks  of  center  stage. 
He  concentrates  his  considerable  en- 
ergies on  bringing  people  together  for 
common  concerns. 

Father  Schultz  discovered  very  early 
in  his  missionary  career  that  it  was 
quite  possible.  If  not  inevitable,  that 
missionaries,  like  so  many  other 
people  of  good  will,  could  become 
narrow  and  provincial  in  their  out- 
look. The  boundaries  of  a parish  or  a 
school  could  too  often  become  the 
outside  limits  of  a missionary's  vision. 
Even  the  neighboring  mission  station 
was  largely  ignored  in  an  heroic  effort 
to  bring  the  exciting  message  of  the 
gospel  to  the  people  within  certain 
determined  boundaries. 

For  Father  Schultz  this  had  never 
been  enough.  He  rejects  the  idea  that 
a missionary  could  ever  be  content  to 
be  a parish  priest.  Father  Schultz  in- 
sists that  a missionary  is,  by  very 
definition,  one  who  goes  out  and  ex- 
periments. Father  Schultz  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  those  experiments  are 
not  always  successful. 

"Sure.  He's  going  to  fall  on  his  face 
a lot  of  times.  That's  his  role.  He's  got 
to  attempt  new  tasks  or  he  should  go 
back  to  Canada  and  forget  about 
becoming  a missionary." 

Daimyomachi  Church  is  in  the 
center  of  Fukuoka  city.  The  original 
building  was  completed  in  the  1880's. 
That  ancient  edifice  is  still  standing 
beside  the  one  that  was  erected  in  the 
1930's.  As  a young  Sulpician,  Cardinal 
Leger  was  stationed  at  Daimyomachi 
in  the  '30's.  Like  so  many  old  churches 
of  the  time  it  was  small  and  cramped, 
du5ty  and  ill-suited  to  any  secular  pur- 


poses. The  floor  was  bumpy  and  full  of 
small  crater-like  holes.  At  best  it  was 
an  unpromising  building  but  some- 
how it  caught  the  eye  of  Father  Bill 
Schultz.  He  was  enamoured  of  the 
location  and  even  the  run-down  con- 
dition of  that  old  landmark.  It  ap- 
pealed to  Father  Schultz's  pioneering 
instincts  because  it  offered  him  the 
chance  to  start  from  scratch. 

Father  Schultz  talked  to  Father 
Hirata,  the  pastor  of  Daimyomachi 
and  he  suggested  to  the  Japanese 
priest  that  there  was  a good  possibility 
that  an  English  center  would  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  making  con- 
tact with  non-Christians  in  the  area. 
Father  Hirata  liked  the  idea  but  he  had 
a few  reservations: 

"Can  you  keep  such  a center  going? 
It  would  be  a terrible  loss  of  face  for 
the  Church  if  we  started  something 
here  and  then  had  to  abandon  it" 

Of  course  that  gave  Father  Bill 
Schultz  an  awful  lot  to  think  about 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent Orders  and  Societies  working 
in  Fukuoka  Diocese  but.  In  actual  fact, 
he  had  had  very  little  contact  with 
them. 

"You  can  laugh  about  this  golf  thing 
on  the  day  off!  But  without  golf  the 
'Drop-In  Center'  would  never  have 
come  into  being."  Father  Schultz  was 
chuckling  as  he  swung  a nine  iron 
dangerously  close  to  one  of  the  pre- 
cious clay  artifacts  that  he  himself  had 
been  collecting  for  years. 

"On  account  of  golf  we  meet  about 
fifty-two  times  a year  at  least.  Augus- 
tinians,  Oblates,  Passionists,  Francis- 
cans and  Columbans.  Naturally  after 
eighteen  holes  we  talk  about  our  prob- 
lems as  missionaries  and  possibilities 
for  witness  and  service.  Over  the 
course  of  a year  I began  to  introduce 
the  idea  of  a cooperative  venture  at 
Daimyomachi . To  be  quite  frank  they 
did  not  exactly  embrace  it  with  open 
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Father  Rogers  Pelow  communicates  with  the  tiny  tots  in  a special  way. 


arms!  However  subsequent  trips  to  the 
fairways  and  putting  greens  provoked 
some  interest  in  the  idea.  I told  them 
that  we  had  to  guarantee  some  con- 
tinuity or  forget  the  whole  thing. 
Friendship  and  loyalty  did  the  rest!" 

It  was  a Friday  night  and  Daimyo- 
machi  Drop-in  Center  was  in  full 
swing.  Father  Schultz  met  me  at  the 
door  and  he  introduced  me  to  his 
English  class.  He  told  the  fourteen 
members  that  I was  a Canadian  who 
had  just  come  back  from  those  snowy 
regions  and  that  I could  answer  all 
their  questions.  It  was  a lively  class 
and  they  fired  questions  in  remark- 
ably correct  English  about  such  things 
as  Canadian  sports,  politics  and 
scenery.  Their  warm,  friendly  attitude 
was  a tribute  to  the  talents  of  Father 
Schultz.  It  was  obvious  that  the  peo- 
ple there  like  him  and  felt  at  ease 
with  him.  The  English  students  at  the 
Drop-In  Center  spoke  highly  of  Father 


Schultz's  partner.  Father  Rogers  Pelow 
from  Kingston,  Ontario,  as  well.  This 
came  as  no  surprise  however  because 
it  is  a well  known  fact  that  even  the 
children  of  the  nursery  school  in 
Yoshizuka  speak  English,  with  an  ac- 
cent that  is  the  envy  of  every  high- 
schooler  in  the  district.  Father  Pelow 
communicates  with  the  pre-school  set 
in  a very  special  way. 

After  the  free-wheeling  Friday  night 
English  session  was  finished  we  moved 
out  into  the  central  hall  which  had 
been  renovated  with  an  asphalt  tile 
floor  to  accommodate  the  youthful 
dancers. 

"From  the  money  we  take  in  for 
English  lessons  we  pay  a dance 
instructor." 

Father  Schultz  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  otherwise  there  would  be 
nights  when  nobody  would  be  on 
hand.  The  instructor  was  very  good 
and  he  had  everyone  participating  in 
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a matter  of  minutes.  They  were  sec- 
retaries, office  workers,  teachers  and 
University  students  and  they  executed 
the  steps  of  the  samba,  polka,  fox  trot 
and  waltz  with  considerable  enthus- 
iasm and  verve. 

"Renovating  this  whole  building 
would  have  been  an  overwhelming 
task  when  we  started  here  four  years 
ago,"  Father  Schultz  offered,  as  we 
walked  into  the  various  rooms  off  the 
original  chapel  structure. 

"We  never  expanded  a single  inch 
until  we  needed  the  room,"  Father 
Schultz  said  as  he  greeted  about  eight 
young  people  practicing  the  guitar  in 
one  of  the  well  lit  ante-rooms. 

"All  of  the  proceeds  from  this  ven- 
ture go  to  Father  Hirata.  He's  in  charge 
of  the  whole  operation.  We  charge 
only  a nominal  fee  for  the  dance  in- 
struction and  all  Christians  and  Eng- 
lish students  are  admitted  free.  Profits 
from  this  Center  are  directed  towards 
Mass  Communications  here  in  Japan. 
Naturally  a good  deal  of  the  money 
has  gone  into  renovations  up  to  the 
present  time  but  from  now  on  it  will 
begin  to  be  self-supporting  and  offer 
even  more  towards  our  ultimate  goal 
of  spreading  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel  to  Japan." 

In  one  of  the  rooms  a young  Oblate 
priest  was  engaged  in  a contest  of  wits 
over  the  'GO'  board  with  one  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Center  while  four  or 
five  others  looked  on. 

"That's  Father  Dave,"  Father  Schultz 
offered  as  he  kibitzed  over  the 
younger  man's  shoulder.  "He  has  re- 
cently started  a games'  room  and  it 
seems  to  have  caught  on.  Everybody 
has  something  to  offer.  That's  why  I 
wanted  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
on  the  plan."  And  then  it  strikes  you. 
Father  Schultz  is  always  telling  you 
what  other  people  are  doing  and  he 
rarely  mentions  himself. 

Most  of  the  people  who  frequent 


Friday  night  is  dance  night  at  the  Drop-In. 


the  Drop-In  Center  are  not  Christian 
but  they  are  beginning  to  see  that 
Christianity  is  not  just  a small,  fan- 
atical sect  but  rather  a concerned 
group  who  follow  Christ  and  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  local 
community. 

"I  think  that  my  job  here  is  fin- 
ished," Father  Schultz  observed,  "I'd 
like  to  go  to  some  other  place  and 
start  something  similar.  Once  some- 
body has  made  this  project  his  own 
by  some  unique  contribution  I will 
pull  up  stakes  and  look  for  a new 
challenge.  To  me,  that's  the  whole 
meaning  of  missionary." 

Monday  through  Thursday,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French  and  Spanish  are 
taught  within  the  walls  of  Daimyo- 
machi  Center.  On  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day the  Christian  community  of 
Daimyomachi  use  the  new  improved 
facilities.  But  on  Friday  night  Daimyo- 
machi swings!  And  in  future  years 
when  Father  Bill  Schultz  is  no  longer 
there  to  josh  and  kid  the  patrons,  his 
open-hearted  spirit  and  wide  wide 
vision  will  hopefully  endure.  • 
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This  is  the  third  report  from  the 
Canadian  Youth  Corps  group  who 
visited  Mexico  last  summer. 

Mexico  City,  capital  of  the  land  of 
the  Aztec  pyramids  upon  whose 
altars  daily  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  ancient  gods.  Capital  also  of 
the  land  where  the  Spaniards  con- 
structed huge  basilicas  named  after 
the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Capital 
today  of  the  land  where  huge  North 
American  owned  skyscrapers  tower 
above  all.  Capital,  capital,  capital. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  how  many 
people  live  here  , estimates  are  any- 
where between  eight  and  one-half  to 
ten  millions.  The  city  is  over  7,000  feet 
up  in  the  mountains  which  makes  for 
a breathtaking  ride  but  which  also 
takes  some  getting  used  to  for  a 
Torontonian's  lungs. 

The  Mexicans  don't  seem  to  mind  at 
all,  as  they  jam  morning  buses  and 
subways  to  get  to  work.  For  many, 
their  place  of  employment  is  the 
street,  where  mothers  squat  on  the 
curbs  to  sell  large  batches  of  freshly 
made  tortillas,  tortas  and  tacos  to 
hungry  passersby.  The  food's  sweet, 
spicy  smell  often  drifts  further  down 
the  street  to  their  husbands,  who  are 
busy  at  shoe  shine  stands  or  larger 
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obelisks  which  display  magazines  and 
religious  articles.  Their  children  work 
too,  the  girls  with  their  mother  and  the 
boys,  according  to  age,  sell  news- 
papers, Chiclets,  dolls,  flowers^or 
Kleenex  to  car  drivers  slowed  down  at 
stop  lights. 

Many  of  these  street  vendors  are 
new  to  Mexico  City.  Thousands  of 
people  leave  the  countryside  every 
year  to  try  to  find  jobs  in  the  cities, 
jobs  that  aren't  to  be  had  in  such  a 
country  as  Mexico  where  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  labour  force  is  unem- 
ployed. On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or 
in  any  vacant  lot  they  squat,  building 
makeshift  houses  of  whatever  is  avail- 
able, from  corrugated  tin  to  pieces  of 
laminated  cardboard. 

We  visited  an  area  just  outside  the 
city  where  200,000  people  lived  in 
such  dwellings.  In  years  past,  this  area 
was  covered  by  a lake  so  now  the  soil 
is  very  saline.  Thus,  we  saw  no  trees 
for  miles  around  and  the  few  adobe 
stone  houses  were  not  strong  since  the 
salt  in  the  ground  ate  away  at  their 
foundations.  Each  group  of  houses 
shared  an  outhouse  made  of  rags  and 
cardboard.  There  is  no  garbage  pickup 
here,  no  sewers,  no  paved  roads,  no 
electricity  and  water  must  be  carried 
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I into  the  area  in  tin  drums  pulled  by 
I mules. 

i However  there  was  often  one  very 
1 small  but  clean  and  newly  painted 

I adobe  structure  on  each  block.  These 

i were  small  grottos  or  shrines  covered 

I with  flowers  and  each  had  many  can- 

i dies  burning  at  the  feet  of  a statue  of 

; the  Virgin  or  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

I By  2000  A.D.,  one  half  of  the  world's 

j Christians  will  live  in  Latin  America. 

! Here  we  will  see  the  future  of 

Christianity. 

i Because  of  the  ring  of  mountains 
I that  surround  Mexico  City  it  is  almost 

I impossible  for  the  perennial  over- 

I hanging  pall  of  pollution  from  thou- 

I sands  of  cars  and  factories  to  escape. 

I The  city  is  always  covered  in  a dirty 

I haze.  It  seems  so  strange  to  see  Chevys 

i and  Pontiacs  of  1950  vintage  on  the 

j streets.  I suppose  they  last  longer 

I when  they  don't  have  the  bitter  Cana- 

j dian  winter  to  face,  and  few  Mexicans 

I can  buy  a new  car  every  couple  of 

j years  in  order  to  "keep  up  with  the 

I Lopez's." 

■ We  were  fortunate  enough  to  talk 
! to  a number  of  factory  workers  during 
our  stay  and  among  them  was  a man 
called  Paco.  He  was  In  his  fifties  and 
had  started  working  in  a factory  when 
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he  was  in  his  early  teens.  His  em- 
ployer, a rich  engineer,  would  bring 
Paco  presents  when  he  returned  from 
business  trips  to  the  U.S.  and  promise 
him  higher  wages  when  the  business 
picked  up.  While  time  passed  Paco 
seemed  always  to  have  enough  metal- 
work to  see  to,  but  his  boss  seemed 
never  able  to  raise  his  pay  by  much 
since  the  business"wasn't  doing  well." 
Finally  the  shop  closed  due  to  bank- 
ruptcy, but  the  longtime  employees 
Jike  Paco  were  promised  new  jobs. 
Paco  never  did  get  another  job  even 
though  he  found  out  that  the  engineer 
merely  went  bankrupt  to  change  the 
name  of  the  company  and  hire  new, 
cheaper  labour.  We  can  never  forget 
Paco's  face  as  he  told  us  that  because 
of  these  happenings  "35  years  of  my 
life  were  wasted." 

The  Mexico  City  we  grew  to  know 
during  our  stay  was  a city  of  beautiful 
Aztec  ruins,  magnificent  cathedrals, 
towering  new  skyscrapers,  old  cars  on 
busy  streets  and  busy  markets  jammed 
with  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  all  of 
this,  but  more.  For  Mexico  City  was 
also  Paco  and  the  workers,  the  street 
vendors  we  met  and  all  our  Mexican 
friends.  They  made  the  city  come  alive 
for  us.  • 
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To  be  a disciple  of  Christ  isn't  very  easy.  Discipleship  costs. 
* The  same  for  priesthood.  One  could  paraphrase  G.  K. 
Chesterton's  famous  comment  about  the  Church  and  say: 


"It  is  not  that  the  ministry  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
rather  it  has  been  found  hard  and  not  tried." 


In  a world  preoccupied  with  saving  itself, 

the  idea  of  loving  others  seems  to  be  hard  for  some  to 
understand. 

In  a world  preoccupied  with  getting, 

the  idea  of  giving  may  be  hard  to  understand. 

In  a world  preoccupied  with  comfort, 

the  idea  of  'doing  without'  may  be  hard  to  understand. 

In  a world  preoccupied  with  saving  itself, 

the  idea  of  Someone  who  has  saved  the  world,  may  be  hard 
to  understand. 

Hard  to  understand?  Quite  possibly. 

The  life  of  the  priest  today  offers  you  this  challenge. 

Considering  your  future? 

Why  not  examine  the  challenge  presented  to  the  missionary 

priest? 

> 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

■X-  2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE GRADE 

^ ^ I ^ 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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^Father  Paul  Ouellette,  Scarboro's  Superior  General, 
was  born  and  raised  in  Windsor,  Ontario  where  he 
was  ordained,  December  20, 1952.  After  two  years 
working  in  the  Promotion  Department,  Father 
Ouellette  was  appointed  to  our  Mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  October  1964,  he  was 
elected  Regional  Superior  of  that  Mission.  Returning 
to  Canada  in  August  1968,  for  the  Fourth  General 
Chapter  of  the  Society,  Father  Ouellette  was  elected 
Superior  General. 


I 

Remember 


Last  year,  listening  to  Archbishop  Fulton  Sheen  speaking  at  the  annual  Easter 
. Sunrise  Service  in  Hollywood,  California,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  warm  and  personal  way  we  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
Christ's  passion  and  resurrection.  They  had  a way  of  involving  everyone  not  as 
simple  observers  but  as  participants  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  glories. 

El  Seibo  is  a town  of  8,000.  Here  original  Spanish  religious  customs  are 
faithfully  carried  out  year  after  year.  Thus,  each  day  of  Holy  Week  has  its 
particular  procession  assigned  to  it.  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week  saw  the  procession 
through  the  streets  of  town  with  the  500-lb.  statue  of  Christ  carrying  his  cross 
...  it  took  eight  men  to  carry  it.  Wednesday,  the  hour-long  Stations  of  the  Cross 
by  candlelight.  The  next  evening,  the  statue  of  Christ  tied  to  the  pillar  was  the 
main  centre  of  devotion.  On  Good  Friday,  the  afternoon  procession  with  the 
statue  of  the  lifeless  body  of  Christ — the  Santo  Fntierro.  Later  that  same  evening, 
the  candlelight  procession  with  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  accompanied  by  St.  John 
and  Mary  Magdalen. 

But  the  climax  was  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Thirty  minutes  before  daybreak, 
the  men  carrying  the  statue  of  the  Risen  Christ  started  at  one  end  of  town.  The 
women  accompanied  the  Blessed  Mother  and  Mary  Magdalen  and  left  from  the 
opposite  side  of  town.  As  they  slowly  wound  through  the  streets,  towards  each 
other,  the  sense  of  expectation  gradually  grew  more  intense.  Finally,  both 
groups  met  each  other  as  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  greeting  each 
other  profusely  with  the  warm  Latin  American  abrazo — thus  vividly  recreating 
the  meeting  of  the  Risen  Christ  with  his  mother  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  final  most  impressive  procession  of  all  was  that  of  the  Lord  Himself  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  After  the  last  Mass  on  Easter  morning,  we  carried  Our  Lord 
through  the  streets  of  town  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  thousands. 

I was  part  of  these  centuries-old  customs  in  Santo  Domingo.  I felt  I was 
actually  participating  in  these  important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life.  I long  to  be 
part  of  it  again  some  day.  • 

^ Paul  Ouellette,  SFM. 
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On  Course.... 

Today's  mission  is  exercised  in  a very  complex 
' world.  Attempting  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
missionaries  on  furlough  attend  courses  in  Scripture, 
moral  theology,  community  development,  econom- 
ics and  World  Religions.  Scarboro  Fathers  are  en- 
abled to  do  this  through  your  generosity.  Please  con- 
tinue to  help  us  make  Christ  meaningful  to  a complex 
world. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4 
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If  you  think  the  life  of  a retired  Scarboro  priest  in  the 
Bahamas  is  one  of  continuous  relaxation,  of  fun  and 
games  — well  then  you  don't  know  Father  Larry  Beal. 
From  1957  until  the  present  time  Father  Beal  has  been 
attached  to  St.  Thomas  More  Parish,  Nassau  and  even 
though  he  is  officially  'retired,'  Father  Larry  still  says  a daily 
Mass,  helps  out  on  weekends  and  does  a good  deal  of 
catechetical  instruction.  Fie  was  ordained  in  1928  and  a 
few  months  later  left  for  China.  From  then  Father  Beal  was 
almost  continuously  in  China  until  1941.  Appointed  Re- 
gional Superior  in  China  he  arrived  back  only  to  be  arrested 
and  interned  by  the  Japanese  army  in  Peking.  In  1943  he 
was  finally  repatriated  to  Canada.  After  doing  a stint  with 
the  Promotion  Department,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  worked  from  1950  to  1956. 
just  in  case  you  might  think  it's  all  work  with  Father  Larry, 
he'll  be  the  first  one  to  say  'not  so.'  He  packs  a mean  swing 
on  the  golf  course  and  his  bridge  is  'major  league.'  • 

Scholarship  and  mission  should  blend  as  cream  with 
coffee.  This  coming  September,  when  Chester  Gabriel 
re-enters  university  to  complete  his  studies  for  a PhD  he 
will  have  learned  this  from  practical  experience.  Chester  is 
a Scarboro  seminarian  just  about  to  complete  three  years 
of  academic  and  missionary  work  in  the  Amazonas  area 
of  Brazil.  Chester  calls  Peterborough  his  home  when  in 
Canada.  After  receiving  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  he  earned  an  M.A.  (with  honours)  in  anthropology 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  His  field-work  in  Brazil 
covers  a fascinating  range  of  activities,  which  include  an 
in-depth  study  of  Spiritism.  Chester  has  his  own  simple 
house  and  lives  among  the  Brazilians  in  a small  village. 
Fie  is  still  much  a part  of  Scarboro's  community  in  Ama- 
zonas and  whenever  his  work  allows,  he  returns  to 
Itacoatiara  or  Manaus  to  share  his  experiences  with  his 
fellow  missionaries.  After  Chester  obtains  his  doctorate  he 
will  begin  his  theological  studies  before  ordination.  • 
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Editorial 


No  Easy  Answer 


The  age  of  the  easy  answer  is  over.  We  see  that  in  world  economics, 
the  capital  punishment  debate,  and  race  relations. 

The  age  of  the  easy  answer  in  religion  is  also  over.  We  see  that 
particularly  when  we  look  at  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Recently  a 
reader  wrote  and  told  us  that  a teenager  had  asked:  "Why  do  we  go 
into  these  foreign  countries  and  push  our  religion  at  them?  Every  race 
•has  its  own  form  of  worship  which  apparently  satisfies  it." 

Admittedly  the  question  is  a loaded  one  and  says  a great  deal 
about  the  values  of  the  young.  But  the  question  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  above  all  cannot  be  easily  answered.  There  must  be  a conver- 
sation with  the  questioner.  The  implications  of  the  question  must  be 
examined  and  the  answer  will  have  to  be  a reflection  on  the  deepest 
meaning  of  Christianity.  It  will  not  be  made  once  and  forever. 

The  realization  of  this  is  of  utmost  importance  for  Christian  mis- 
sion. "Persuasion  in  the  global  village,"  says  Bishop  Remi  De  Roo, 
"means  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  perceived  by  all  men  of  good  will  — 
a truth  revealed  in  Christ,  but  too  rich  and  too  vast  to  be  completely 
packaged  by  an  exclusive  agency  or  monopolized  by  any  one  culture." 

It  is  put  another  way  by  the  Reverend  N.  Bruce  MacLeod, 
Moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada:  "Biblical  faith  has  always 
been  influenced  by  other  faiths  ...  a way  of  thinking  about  God  and 
about  man  adequate  to  our  new  global  community  and  situation  in 
space,  will  be  formed  not  in  advance  in  seminary  classrooms,  'some- 
thing to  go  out  with',  but  in  actual  encounter,  sitting  down,  listening 
to  men  of  other  faiths  and  finding  out  how  they  see  life  and  death  and 
suffering,  how  they  meditate,  how  they  care  for  the  earth." 

This  is  not  to  say  there  will  not  be  any  conversions.  Jesus  will  still 
continue  to  draw  people  to  himself  and  to  the  Father. 

This  is  part  of  the  answer,  you  as  a Christian  will  have  to  fill  it  out. 
But  as  a Believer  you  cannot  ignore  the  question.  • 
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FULL 

CIRCLE 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


There  was  a slow  down  strike  in  the 
studios  of  Nihon  Television.  The 
cameramen  and  those  in  charge  of 
lighting  and  arranging  the  different 
sets  had  called  it  off  for  the  day.  It 
seemed  to  spell  bad  news  and  a long 
delay  for  the  Good  Shepherd  Move- 
ment and  the  program  which  was 
scheduled  for  filming  that  afternoon. 
However,  in  the  noble  tradition  that 
insists  'the  show  must  go  on/  exec- 
utives from  the  offices  of  the  upper 
floors  were  manning  the  cameras  and 
other  white-collar  workers  had  been 
recruited  to  handle  the  sets. 

Fathers  McDonnell  and  Kelleher,  of 
Maryknoll,  in  charge  of  the  communi- 
cations' section  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Movement  were  discussing  some 
aspects  of  the  program  with  the  pro- 
ducer when  the  door  of  the  huge 
studio  swung  open  and  a slim,  youth- 
ful looking  Japanese  priest  walked  in 
and  shed  his  overcoat  at  the  nearest 
chair  and  then  quickly  mounted  the 
set  to  a table  banked  with  fresh 
flowers  and  a plain  blue  backdrop.  As 
he  looked  into  the  camera  his  face  on 
the  monitor  revealed  sharp,  almost 
classic  features.  His  voice,  as  he  tested 


for  volume,  was  rich  and  yet  pleas- 
antly relaxed.  He  had  presence.  There 
was  no  other  word  for  it.  Everyone  on 
the  set  recognized  that  fact.  Without 
notes  of  any  kind  the  priest  gave  a 
simple,  homespun  talk  about  the 
peace  of  Christ.  It  was  a moving  talk 
and  it  went  off  without  a hitch.  One 
take  and  it  was  over!  He  told  those  of 
us  who  were  standing  around  that  he 
had  been  nervous.  He  had  a warm, 
friendly  smile  and  he  talked  easily 
with  those  around  him. 

Even  without  his  obvious  profes- 
sionalism, that  particular  Japanese 
priest  would  impress  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. At  the  mention  of  his  family 
name  eyebrows  would  lift  and  a deep 
respect  would  come  over  the  hearer. 
His  name  is  Tokugawa.  His  full  name 
is  Father  John  Baptist  Yasukuni  Toku- 
gawa and  he  is  presently  the  pastor  of 
Shimura  Church  in  Tokyo. 

For  those  with  even  a smattering  of 
Japanese  history,  the  name  Tokugawa 
commands  respect.  It  was  a Tokugawa 
who  was  the  first  Japanese  to  succeed 
in  the  great  adventure  of  flight  in  1912. 

But  it  was  not  just  for  the  miracle  of 
flight  that  the  name  Tokugawa  is  so 
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well  remembered  in  Japan.  Dating 
back  to  the  famous  battle  of  Sekiga- 
hara  in  1600  when  Tokugawa  leyasu 
consolidated  all  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms of  japan  under  one  central 
authority  until  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  in  1868,  the  Tokugawa  family 
ruled  japan.  The  leadership  was  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
and  always  to  the  strongest  member 
of  the  clan.  The  Tokugawas  did  not 
claim  the  title  of  Emperor  but  they 
ruled  in  his  name  as  Shoguns  (Com- 
manders-in-chief). 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tokugawa 
leyasu  that  Christian  missionaries  were 
deported  and  the  Christian  lords  were 
asked  to  give  up  their  new  found  faith 
or  face  the  same  edict  of  banishment. 

The  persecution  of  Christianity  was 
stepped  up  under  Tokugawa  Hidetada. 
It  was  during  his  time  that  the  fumie 
(treading  picture)  was  introduced  into 
the  interrogation  proceedings  of  sus- 
pected Christians.  To  prove  that  he  or 
she  was  not  a Christian  the  accused 
was  invited  to  walk  on  a picture  of 
Christ  or  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  between  the  years  1597 
and  1660,  there  were  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Christians  who  died 
for  their  faith. 

It  was  the  Tokugawas  who  effec- 
tively closed  the  doors  of  japan  to  the 
outside  world.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  japan  lived  in  isolation. 
During  that  long  period  the  Japanese 
turned  in  upon  their  own  resources 
and  developed  the  graceful  arts  for 
which  they  are  so  justly  famous. 
Flower  arrangement,  the  tea  ceremony 
and  poetry  and  pottery  came  into 
being  during  those  centuries  of 
seclusion 

As  I watched  Father  Tokugawa  in- 
troduce the  next  number  on  the  TV 
program  — a children's  choir  from  the 
slums  of  Tokyo  — it  seemed  strangely 
ironic  that  this  direct  descendent  of 


that  illustrious  family  which  had  re-  | 
duced  the  flourishing  Christian  com-  | 
munity  to  only  a handful  of  stubborn  | 
hold-outs,  practicing  in  secret  places  I 
until  the  fearful  edict  was  finally  lifted  j 
from  their  heads,  should  himself  have  ' 
become  a Christian  and  not  only  a j 
Christian  but  a leader  of  the  Christian  | 
community.  What  is  even  more  un-  j 
usual  is  that,  at  one  time,  there  were  f 
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Father  Tokugawa  (with  microphone)  intro- 
duces children's  choir. 


three  living  priests  who  could  trace 
their  lineage  back  to  that  famous 
family  of  feudal  Japan. 

It  was  almost  as  though  the  family 
which  had  been  a Saul  'breathing 
threats  and  murder  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord'  had  become,  on 
another  road  to  Damascus,  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Yes,  it  seems  that  the 
Tokugawas  have  come  full  circle.  • 
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Orientation 


In  the  Orient 

Barry  Blackburn 


Mr.  Blackburn,  24,  is  a first  year 
student  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology. 


I was  prepared  for  a lot  of  fun  and 
oriental  discovery.  Here  1 was  seeing 
the  real  thing  for  the  first  time.  Street 
vendors  were  new,  monks  in  yellow 
robes  were  new,  temples,  three- 
wheeled taxis,  bamboo  construction 
scaffolding,  Thai  sun  hats  looking  like 
cane  lampshades,  all  mixed  in  with 
the  growing  ultra-modern  look  of 
downtown  Bangkok.  I'd  never  seen  so 
many  cars,  taxis,  three-wheeled  taxis, 
buses  and  motorcycles  in  such  a mad 
frenzy  as  Bangkok.  Everybody  was  on 
the  move  and  not  even  Rome's  trans- 
portation madness  can  come  close  to 
the  action  on  Bangkok  streets.  Even 
the  smells  were  different  and  like  most 
big  western  cities,  Bangkok  with  its  six 
million  people  has  its  own  share  of 
pollution  problems.  Nonetheless,  it 
struck  me  as  a beautiful  city  — a col- 
lage of  the  orient  and  our  western 
mania  for  highrise. 

My  first  impression  of  Thailand  was 
tempered  by  the  harsh  reality  of  lan- 
guage training  and  in  my  case  of 
amoebic  dysentry.  Thai  language  train- 
ing was  difficult  and  at  first  the  food 
was  impossible.  In  time  I began  to 
lose  my  fear  of  speaking  and  eating 

Barry,  with  Ven.  Sayadow. 


'Thai'  and  after  two  months  of  orien- 
tation I began  to  enjoy  the  food  and  I 
practiced  my  new  language  by  hailing 
taxis.  My  initial  shyness  soon  passed 
when  I was  given  a teaching  assign- 
ment up-country. 

This  was  my  first  real  experience  of 
striking  out  into  the  world.  Before 
graduating  from  Carleton  University  in 
Ottawa  in  1970,  my  whole  life  had 
been  academic.  My  longest  break  from 
school  had  been  summer  vacations. 
Throughout  college  I had  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary priest,  but  when  I had  finally 
graduated  I still  felt  unprepared  to 
enter  the  seminary.  C.U.S.O.  (Cana- 
dian University  Service  Overseas)  ac- 
cepted me  for  a two-year  stint  in 
Thailand.  The  actual  experience  of 
being  in  another  country  I believed 
would  give  me  first  hand  experience 
of  what  mission  is  all  about.  This 
proved  true  and  my  two  years  of 
C.U.S.O.  experience  turned  out  to  be 
just  the  right  amount  of  time.  I made 
a formal  application  to  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  just  before 
leaving  Thailand  to  return  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ences of  my  stay  in  Thailand  was  my 
introduction  to  Buddhism.  Buddhism 
is  the  official  religion  of  the  country 
and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Thai 
people  are  Buddhist.  The  other  10  per 
cent  are  Hindu,  Moslem  or  Christian. 

At  Wat  Pho  Temple  in  Hakhon 
Sawan  (Central  Thailand)  I was  intro- 
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duced  to  the  Venerable  Sayadow  U 
Sobhana,  a Buddhist  missionary  from 
Burma.  The  Ven.  Sayadow's  main  work 
was  teaching  Buddhism  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  running  a correspondence 
course.  He  sends  his  own  published 
material  on  Buddhism  to  about  100 
people  whom  he  has  met  and  taught 
in  Thailand. 

I began  to  study  Buddhism  only  six 
months  after  I had  arrived  in  Nakhon 
Sawan.  For  a long  while  I rationalized 
my  Tear'  of  Buddhism  by  thinking  that 
as  a Christian  I was  completely  satis- 
fied with  my  faith.  Perhaps  I was  afraid 
that  by  studying  Buddhism  I might 
weaken  or  even  lose  my  Christian 
faith.  I have  since  experienced  that 
these  fears  were  groundless. 

In  my  study  of  Buddhism  and  trans- 
cendental meditation,  I was  struck  by 
the  great  similarities  of  the  Buddha's 
teaching  with  our  Ten  Command- 
ments and  Christian  virtues.  The 
Buddha  was  a great  philosopher  and 
teacher.  He  was  a man  teaching  other 
men  simple  truths  about  suffering  and 
the  way  to  escape  from  suffering 


through  human  growth  to  a peaceful 
mind.  The  virtues  taught  by  the 
Buddha  and  Our  Lord's  teaching  of  the 
virtuous  life  are  for  the  most  part  simi- 
lar. The  differences  between  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity  remain,  but  it 
is  beautiful  and  inspiring  to  discover 
that  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
preach  the  same  basic  virtue  of  love 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Many  Buddhists  visit  the  temple  four 
times  a month  to  'make  merit'  and  to 
listen  to  a sermon  preached  by  a 
monk.  These  days,  called  Wan  Phra, 
are  determined  by  the  monthly  lunar 
phases.  Many  people  also  make  merit 
by  feeding  the  monks  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  monks  take  their 
daily  alms  walk.  Monks  are  not  per- 
mitted by  tradition  to  eat  solid  food 
after  twelve  noon.  By  making  merit 
the  people  hope  to  be  reborn  on  a 
higher  level  of  existence  in  their 
next  life. 

Thailand,  with  Buddhism,  its  many 
colorful  temples,  exotic  food  and 
oriental  charm  was  very  familiar  to  me 
in  one  essential  way:  Thai  people. 
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With  some  of  his 
students. 


Although  differences  surrounded  me 
in  cultural  behaviour  and  customs,  the 
people  I discovered  are  essentially  no 
different  from  Canadians.  Thai  people 
have  the  same  thoughts,  feelings  and 
desires  as  Canadians  except  in  a dif- 


ferent cultural  setting.  People  really 
are  essentially  the  same!  This  reminds 
me  of  an  old  Thai  proverb:  "If  you 
can  forgive  a man  the  fact  that  he  is 
different,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  • 


I 

t 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* ^ world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  1M4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address:  
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S Qecause  of  the  salvation  that  is  in 
D Jesus  Christ  and  which  promised 
c to  all  'the  glorious  liberty  of  the  child- 

^ ren  of  God'  we  have  decided  to 

^ commit  ourselves  more  fully  in  the 

■£  struggle  against  everything  that  op- 

I presses  men  and  women  today,  not 

H only  the  sin  that  is  in  them  but  also 

that  is  in  societies." 

The  intriguing  blend  of  'religious' 
and  seemingly  political  terminology 
in  this  phrase  of  commitment  repre- 
sents well  the  tone  of  the  documents 
emanating  from  the  recent  Bangkok 
Conference  on  World  Evangelism 
sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  assembly,  more  remi- 
niscent of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  than  the  white  Western  mis- 
sion conferences  of  but  a few  decades 
ago,  dedicated  eleven  days  to  a search 
for  a truly  contemporary  expression  of 
the  Christian  message  of  "salvation." 
In  pledging  themselves  to  the  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  all  men  in  all 
dimensions  of  their  human  existence, 
the  250  representatively  chosen  dele- 
gates of  the  member  churches  at- 
tempted to  supersede  theological  and 
pastoral  divisions  at  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity's  search  for  an  identity  in 
the  context  of  our  modern  world. 
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The  implications  of  a truly  full  hu- 
man liberation  were  first  of  all  studied 
in  the  context  of  the  rights  of  the 
world's  diverse  cultures  and  peoples 
to  a responsible  self-expression  of 
their  identity  and  its  riches.  Liberation 
implies  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  be 
themselves  and  yet  is  at  the  same  time 
a summons  to  them  to  never  rest  with 
the  imperfect  and  the  provisory.  It  is 
also  a challenge  to  the  mutual  respect 
and  dialogue  which  must  contribute 
to  the  ever  more  fully  shared  riches  of 
a single  human  family. 

The  demands  that  the  call  for  libera- 
tion places  on  present  world  economic 
and  political  structures  demanded 
the  most  earnest  soul-searching  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  from  the 
churches  of  the  affluent  world.  How 
can  Christians  participating  in  the 
spoils  and  institutionalized  violence 
of  the  oppressors  confess  with  their 
lips  the  good  news  of  salvation?  The 
conference  made  its  own  the  goal  of 
the  "conscientization"  of  all  men  of 
their  full  and  equal  dignity  and  of 
their  right  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  tackled  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  determining  priorities  in  the 
struggle  for  full  liberation  and  spelled 
out  some  immediate  concrete  policy 


for  certain  specific  areas  of  crisis  such 
as  the  Portuguese  occupied  areas  of 
Africa. 

Finally,  the  fidelity  of  the  Christian 
churches  themselves  to  their  mission 
of  symbolizing  a true  human  univer- 
sality in  a brotherhood  of  mutual 
respect  came  under  courageous  scru- 
tiny. There  was  a frank  admission  of 
residual  domination  mechanisms  in 
the  structures  of  inter-church  com- 
munion. The  pre-conference  sugges- 
tion of  a total  moratorium  on  the 
exchange  of  personnel  and  funds  be- 
tween churches  until  a true  equality 
of  partners  could  be  established  was 
not  ruled  out  as  the  only  solution  in 
some  cases.  However,  the  gathering 
drew  attention  to  the  danger  of  sinful 
isolationism  with  its  dehumanizing 
impoverishment. 

In  a spirit  reminiscent  of  the  Latin 
American  Bishops  Conference  at 
Medellin,  the  Bangkok  Conference 
strove  to  speak  humbly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  times  the  sincere  search- 
ings of  a group  of  men  of  faith. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  Christian 
churches  are  the  irredeemably 
damned  prisoners  of  a perhaps  more 
relevant  past  should  read  these  docu- 
ments. • 
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John  E.  Gault^  SFM 


For  a year  I visited  Bequia  Island 
every  second  weekend  to  offer  mass 
for  a small  group  of  Catholics  who 
lived  there.  Bequia  lies  nine  miles 
south  of  the  larger  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. Port  Elizabeth,  its  main  town, 
clings  close  to  the  shore  of  beautiful 
Admiralty  Bay. 

During  1967,  Father  Pat  Moore  noti- 
fied us  that  he  would  like  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Caribbean  countries  with 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  He 
planned  not  only  to  visit  the  several 
churches  on  the  main  island  of  St. 
Vincent  but  also  the  church  on  Bequia. 
The  visit  was  to  be  made  on  a week- 


Through 
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day  when  the  children  would  be  in 
the  school  and  the  older  folk  would 
be  at  work.  Aside  from  this  fact,  I had 
never  had  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  faithful  at  any  church 
service.  There  was  little  hope  of  an 
impressive  expression  of  devotion  to 
Our  Lady. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit,  I met  Father 
Pat  at  the  airfield  on  St.  Vincent. 
Immediately,  we  made  our  way  to  a 
small  sail  boat  to  make  the  crossing  to 
Bequia.  I was  somewhat  worried  about 
the  welcome  which  awaited  us  on  the 
shore  of  Admiralty  Bay. 

As  our  boat  made  its  way  toward  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  Bay  preoccupa- 
tion quickly  disappeared.  Although  it 
was  a school  day,  I saw  a large  num- 
ber of  children  crowding  the  dock 
and  the  beach,  along  with  a good 
group  of  the  older  folk.  I also  saw  a 
tall  figure  dressed  in  a white  soutane 
awaiting  our  arrival.  It  was  Father 
Dunn,  the  pastor  of  the  island's  large 
Anglican  parish.  He  had  declared  a 
holiday  for  the  children  of  his  parish 
school  so  that  they  could  give  a rous- 
ing welcome  to  Our  Lady  and  carry 
her  statue  in  joyful  procession  along 
the  beach  and  then  up  the  steep  hill 
to  the  Catholic  church. 

The  church  in  Bequia  could  not 
hold  the  crowd.  Father  Pat  gave  his 
usual  enthusiastic  sermon.  For  hours, 
the  people  kept  coming  and  going, 
demonstrating  their  love  and  respect 
for  Our  Lady. 

During  the  afternoon.  Father  Pat  and 
I made  a visit  to  Father  Dunn  in  his 
rectory  behind  the  Anglican  church. 
Father  Dunn's  wide  open  tropical-style 
house  gave  much  evidence  of  his  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
Christ.  No  matter  where  one  looked, 
one's  eyes  would  meet  a picture  of 
Mary  depicting  some  aspect  of  her  life 
on  earth.  He  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  England  but  had  lived 


on  the  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
for  many  years.  Some  time  ago,  I 
learned  that  his  assignment  to  the 
little  island  of  Bequia  had  been  his 
last. 

Father  Dunn  took  us  over  to  visit  his 
church.  In  appearance,  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  our  own. 
The  simple,  main  altar  had  its  taber- 
nacle and  veil  with  the  colour  of  the 
day.  There  were  two  side  altars.  One 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  the  other 
to  St.  Vincent.  The  painting  at  Our 
Lady's  shrine  was  extraordinary.  It  had 
been  executed  by  a West  Indian  artist. 
Our  Lady  was  depicted  as  a coloured 
woman,  sitting  in  front  of  a tropical 
background.  The  boy-Christ  was  repre- 
sented as  a naked  lad  with  dark  brown 
skin,  standing  at  her  knees.  I wish  I 
could  have  taken  a picture  of  that 
striking  painting  of  a West  Indian 
Madonna  and  Child. 

It  was  a pleasure  and  an  honour  to 
have  known  Father  Dunn.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  and  sincere  Faith.  The 
last  time  I saw  him  we  were  both 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Together  we 
made  the  nine-mile  crossing  from 
Bequia  to  St.  Vincent  in  the  usual  small 
boat.  The  channel  which  joined  the 
Caribbean  to  the  open  Atlantic  was 
very  disturbed  that  day.  While  the 
other  passengers  and  crew  huddled 
inside  the  cabin,  Father  Dunn  and  I 
stood  on  deck,  gripping  whatever  we 
could  to  keep  from  going  overboard. 
It  was  no  demonstration  of  bravery. 
We  simply  chose  the  fresh  air  and  salty 
spray  in  preference  to  the  crowded 
cabin  with  its  suffocating  gas  fumes. 

We  parted  as  sincere  friends.  Some- 
thing beautiful  for  Christ  had  taken 
place.  His  Mother,  Mary,  far  from 
being  an  obstacle  to  our  friendship, 
had  been  its  very  link.  For  me,  this 
experience  had  been  an  eruption  to 
hope  and  Christian  charity  on  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  • 
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A PRAYER  OF  INTERCESSION 


For  people  caught  in  exploitation, 
neglected  by  systems,  raped  by  ideologies, 
caught  between  machines,  shrivelled  up  by 
loneliness, 

hardened  by  their  convictions,  deaf  for  surprises, 
blind  for  suffering,  crippled  by  unfreedom, 
we  pray: 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  unto  Thee,  O Lord. 

— Christians  at  the  World  Conference 
on  Salvation  Today,  Bangkok. 
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mm  mm  mm 

...in  Japanese 


To  all  you 
honorable 
passers-by. . . . 


UI*'6<(7)Pb^ 


! 

j 


. . . this  is  a 
construction 
site. . . . 
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. . . and  you  are 
asked  to  be 
careful. . . . 


warn 


. . . unfortunately  there  will 
be  considerable  annoyance 
during  the  next  while. . . . 


MimmiixuimciT 
LiJ'6<(DPi  rm<mu 
(zffliittii»8$3fl  m.m)  I 

^ H 1 it  Ir  • 


. . . and  we  ask  you 
to  forgive  us. 


mm 
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Filipina  lady. 


It's  a 
small 


Dear  Children: 

We  have  something  a bit  different  this  month  on  our  pages  — 
the  first  is  a poem  about  friendship,  written  by  a lady  over  80  years 
old.  And  then  a beautiful  story  about  two  little  girls  making  friends. 

Father  |im. 

DO  IT  NOW 

If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing  any  work  a friend  is  doing; 

If  you  like  it  or  approve  it,  tell  her  now. 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money  are  the  comments  kind 
and  sunny. 

And  the  hearty  warm  approval  of  a friend. 

For  it  gives  to  life  a savor  and  it  makes  you  stronger,  braver. 

And  it  gives  you  heart  and  courage  to  the  end. 

If  she  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it;  if  you  like  her,  let  her  know  it. 
Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be  said. 

Do  not  wait  'till  life  is  over  and  she  sleeps  beneath  the  clover. 

For  she  cannot  read  her  tombstone  when  she's  dead. 

— Mrs.  Susie  Jacobs. 
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Joan  Raftis 


MAKING  A FRIEND 

In  the  backyard  of  our  neighbors  sat  a little  Italian  girl.  Her  long 
black  braids  hung  down  her  shoulders.  Slowly  I walked  over  to  her 
I and  said  ''hello."  She  probably  didn't  understand  for  she  gave  me 
a questioned  look.  I smiled  and  repeated  my  greeting.  Well  I guess 
I she  must  have  understood  then,  because  she  smiled  and  murmured 
* something  in  Italian,  which  I took  as  "hello." 

I gestured  for  her  to  come  over  to  my  house  and  pointed  at  the 
^ swing.  She  got  up  and  followed  me  over  to  the  swing.  I put  my  hand 
on  it  and  said  "swing."  I knew  I had  communicated  this  time.  She 
? , nodded  and  in  sputtered  English  repeated  the  strange  (to  her)  word. 

^ She  sat  on  the  swing  and  I pushed  her.  I looked  at  her  face  and 

thought  that  no  one  was  more  happier  than  I.  Making  her  happy 
\ made  me  happy.  And  she  was  happy!  Later  I found  her  name  was 
i ' "Angelica."  After  we  finished  swinging  we  did  somersaults  on  the 
grass.  Then  we  heard  a rapid  speaking  Italian  lady  calling  Angelica. 
She  explained  and  ran  up  the  steps  of  her  house.  I walked  inside 
with  a smile. 

That  night  before  going  to  bed  I said  a special  prayer  to  God 
; for  giving  me  such  a friend. 


Joan  Raftis^  Bolton,  Ontario. 
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nFORITITOD 


CANTA  LIBRE  — 

is  a 22-minute  slide  program  with  recorded  narration.  People  who 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  describe  some 
of  the  current  trends  which  characterize  the  Church  in  this  Carib- 
bean nation.  Why  do  we  go  there?  What  is  our  role?  What  problems 
face  the  Dominican  farmer?  What  do  Dominicans  expect  from 
Canada?  are  some  of  the  questions  discussed.  The  program  is 
prefaced  with  a brief  history  and  some  comments  on  the  country's 
economic  resources.  Background  material  and  discussion  guides 
accompany  the  program.  No  charge. 


MISSION  IN  THE  SEVENTIES  — 

is  an  audio-visual  program  (slides  and  cassette)  available  on  loan, 
free  of  charge.  It  deals  with  the  vocation  to  the  missionary  priest- 
hood. On  tape  some  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  speak  of  their  vocation 
and  their  lifestyle.  The  program  is  under  twenty  minutes  in  length. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  with  senior  high  school  students  and  by 
university  groups.  Printed  material  for  group  discussion  is  included. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  one  of  these  programs  please  write  to 
the  following  address: 

Mission  Education  Department^ 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  MISSION.... 


AGENT  FOR  CHANGE 

Hardbound  $4.50 


The  story  of  Harvey  Steele,  Padre  Pablo,  as  told  to 
Gary  McEoin.  Growing  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  life  in 
China,  building  a better  world  in  South  America, 
form  the  background  for  the  story  of  a Scarboro 
Father  who  ''has  helped  5,000,000  fellow  men." 


Hardbound  $3.95 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  MISSION  THEOLOGY 

edited  by  SEDOS 

This  book  gathers  the  immensely  significant 
papers  given  at  the  first  symposium  sponsored  by 
SEDOS,  the  international  committee  for  docu- 
mentation and  research  created  by  the  major 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  institutes. 

Such  distinguished  theologians  as  Lyonnet, 
Grasso,  Semmelroth  and  Danielou  here  explore 
the  two  most  pressing  questions  of  our  day:  "How 
is  Christ's  saving  life  and  death  to  be  realized  in 
non-Christian  religions?"  and  "What  is  the  major 
role  of  the  Church  in  those  nations  where  two 
thirds  of  the  world's  peoples  are  struggling  up- 
wards to  a condition  of  full,  authentic  humanity?" 

Ruthless  in  its  questions,  bold  in  its  answers, 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  MISSION  THEOLOGY  is  a 
breakthrough  book  upon  which  future  theo- 
logians and  missioners  will  build  their  work. 

"1 


Please  send  the  following  books  in  the  quantities  indicated: 

Book  Department  Scarboro  Missions^  2685  Kingston  Rd^ 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Father  Geier 


Th© 

Man 

on 

til© 

Spot 

Donald  Boyie^  SFM 


It  was  the  second  Sunday  in  January 
and  a beautiful  but  unseasonable 
sunny  day.  In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
old  convent  on  the  Nunoike  Cathedral 
compound  in  Nagoya  City,  fourteen 
people,  or  to  be  more  precise,  seven 
engaged  couples  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  pre-marriage  instructions. 
Nothing  new  in  that  you  might  say, 
but  not  one  of  those  fourteen  young 
people  were  Christian! 

For  a number  of  different  reasons 
many  Japanese  young  people  have 
begun,  in  recent  years,  to  choose  the 
setting  of  a Christian  church  for  their 
weddings  rather  than  the  time  hon- 
oured Shinto  shrine.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  choosing  the  Christian  church 


over  the  traditional  temple  Is  because  J 
many  of  today's  young  people  in 
Japan  prefer  the  free-flowing  Western  I 
style  wedding  gown  and  dress  suit  1 
whereas  the  Shinto  shrine  frowns  on  | 
any  departure  from  the  ageless  but  ;| 
nevertheless  awkward  and  constricting  J 
Japanese  style  wedding  kimono  with  1 
all  the  trappings.  Others  claim  that  the  | 
Shinto  ceremony  is  too  much  on  the  r 
order  of  an  assembly  line. 

To  emphasize  the  serious  implica- 
tions  of  marriage  and  to  avoid  any-  j 
thing  that  might  smack  of  catering  to  S 
a fad  or  profiteering,  Bishop  Soma  of  .'| 
Nagoya  has  asked  that  all  non-Chris-  J 
tian  couples  who  wish  to  be  married  J 
in  the  Nagoya  Cathedral  be  present  1 
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for  at  least  two  pre-marriage 
instructions. 

Since,  in  my  own  limited  experience 
of  working  in  Japan,  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  get  the  non-Christian  part- 
ner of  the  marriage  to  attend  pre- 
liminary meetings  of  any  kind  I was 
plainly  curious  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  event  that  both  partners  to 
the  marriage  be  non-Christian. 

Father  Ed  Geier,  a veteran  mission- 
ary of  twenty  years  on  the  japan 
scene,  is  presently  the  man  on  the 
spot.  He  gives  these  talks  on  two  Sun- 
days of  every  month  at  Nunoike. 

Ordinarily  a very  determined  man 
with  a lot  of  zeal  and  a great  capacity 
for  work.  Father  Geier  is  amazingly 


relaxed  in  front  of  the  group.  He  talks 
easily  and  without  hesitation.  His  ex- 
pertise in  the  language  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  frequent  chuckles,  the 
many  mutual  nudges  and  the  know- 
ing nods  that  are  exchanged  by  the 
couples  scattered  in  isolated  clumps 
about  that  outsized  room.  Using 
homely  examples  taken  from  the 
every-day  lives  of  the  local  people 
Father  Geier  stresses  the  importance 
of  relating  in  a meaningful  way  with 
each  other.  He  talks  more  about  the 
necessity  of  genuine  respect  between 
husband  and  wife  than  about  the 
more  familiar  duty  and  obligation. 
Obviously  these  talks  are  not  meant 
to  be  a disguised  sales  pitch  for 
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Christianity  but  are  clearly  an  honest 
attempt  to  help  young  people  begin 
their  married  lives  in  the  very  best 
possible  way  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
stresses  and  misunderstandings. 

Father  Geier  is  singularly  well  qual- 
ified to  give  these  talks  since  he  .not 
only  has  an  excellent  command  of 
the  Japanese  language  but  what  is 
even  more  important  he  possesses  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Counselling. 

"The  groups  vary  from  month  to 
month/'  Father  Geier  explained, 
"sometimes  the  room  is  filled  and  at 
other  times  there  are  only  a few 
couples.  But  I really  feel  that  this  con- 
tact is  an  important  one  and  that  the 
service  I am  able  to  provide  is  a valu- 
able one  in  view  of  the  many  complex 
problems  that  face  young  couples  in 
the  Japan  of  the  'seventies." 

Father  Geier  is  involved  in  a num- 
ber of  counselling  situations  in  the 
Nagoya  Diocese.  He  takes  his  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  in  the  same  way 
that  he  takes  on  all  his  obligations  by 
doing  the  necessary  research  and  then 
by  preparing  the  session  with  meticu- 
lous care. 

"I'd  like  to  improve  this  course,"  he 
said  reflectively,  as  he  gathered  up  his 
notes  and  signed  a number  of  forms 
being  presented  to  him  by  various 
members  of  the  group. 

Father  Geier  has  very  strong  opin- 
ions on  most  subjects.  For  this  reason 
when  he  expresses  those  opinions  at 
group  meetings  his  forceful  person- 


ality could,  on  occasion  at  least,  be 
mistaken  for  stubbornness.  Actually  he 
sees  the  crux  of  a problem  very 
quickly  and,  on  his  own  admission, 
finds  the  long  drawn  out  discussions 
necessary  for  group  action  to  be 
tedious  and  time-consuming. 

"I  don't  have  any  doubt  about  my 
missionary  role  in  Japan.  I know  what 
I should  be  doing  and  I try  to  do  it." 

Father  Geier  does  not  visualize  a 
specialist  role  for  himself.  He  took  the 
Counselling  degree  only  to  make  him- 
self better  qualified  to  be  a pastor. 
Not  to  mince  words.  Father  Geier 
states  categorically  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  traditional  parish  struc- 
ture until  such  time  as  something 
better  is  discovered. 

"I  think  we  need  a lot  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  church  but  we  would 
certainly  be  the  most  foolish  of  men 
to  abandon  a system  that  we  know, 
even  with  all  its  defects,  for  one  that 
we  have  not  even  explored.  We  can- 
not ask  our  Christians  to  make  a leap 
into  the  dark  until  we  ourselves  have 
made  that  leap  and  have  tested  the 
waters." 

Father  Geier  has  recently  founded 
a new  mission  station  in  the  town  of 
Inazawa.  Judging  by  the  numbers  who 
attend  the  liturgy  on  Sunday,  Inazawa 
is  still  in  the  beginning  stages  but 
Father's  considerable  energies  and 
talents  together  with  the  insights  of 
his  Christians  have  already  made  some 
inroads  into  the  surrounding  com- 
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munity  by  providing  some  needed 
services. 

Watching  Father  Ed  Geier  address 
those  young  couples  at  Nunoike  on 
that  Sunday  in  early  January,  I could 
easily  imagine  him  on  TV  panel  shows 
or  conducting  radio  phone-in  pro- 
grams. It  seemed  to  me  that  he  would 
be  ideal  for  helping  people  to  solve 
their  problems  by  answering  ques- 
tions in  this  way.  It  may  very  well  be 
one  of  his  future  roles.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  pioneering  in  this  area  of 
pre-marriage  instructions  for  non- 
Christians. 

Because  of  his  particular  person- 
ality, Father  Geier  is  problably  more 
effective  with  large  groups  than  he  is 


in  the  individual  situation.  This  of 
course  has  always  been  one  of  the 
marvels  and  consolations  of  Christian- 
ity. Christ  accepts  each  one  of  us  with 
our  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

And  since  no  two  of  us  are  alike, 
the  missionary  vocation  can  be  a most 
exciting  challenge.  There  is  ample 
room  for  every  type  of  personality. 
No  one  man  has  all  the  answers.  But 
hopefully  each  one  of  us  has  a small 
piece  of  the  big  puzzle  that  is  the 
human  situation..  Only  by  putting  all 
those  individual  pieces  together  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  humility  can  we 
hope  to  see  great  and  wonderful 
things  emanate  from  the  Christian 
community  into  the  world  at  large.  • 
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What 

Builds 


Sister  Mary  Bird 

Community 


Sister  Mary  Bird,  C.S.J. 


Sister  Mary  Bird  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  Sisters  of  Toronto 


Many  North  Americans  are  experi- 
encing the  alienation  that  is  the 
product  of  our  society's  stress  and 
competitive  individualism.  A counter- 
action is  the  search  for  community. 
The  Commune  Movement  is  only  the 
most  dramatic  form  of  this  search. 

Last  summer  when  I went  to  Mexico 
with  a group  of  Christian  young  peo- 
ple and  adults,  I had  an  opportunity 
to  experience  and  reflect  on  Christian 
community  in  a new  light. 

I had  known  none  of  the  group 
who  went  to  Mexico  longer  than  six 
months  and  some  I met  only  as  we 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
trip.  In  the  beginning  we  had  little  in 
common  except  a concern  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  countries  of 
the  Third  World  like  Mexico.  The  Can- 


adian group  drew  closer  together  as 
we  met  weekly  to  prepare  for  the  trip 
and  to  clarify  our  purpose  in  going. 
This  clarification  was  particularly  im- 
portant as  a source  of  unity  and  un- 
derstanding. It  gave  us  a common 
direction  and  commitment. 

The  Mexican  team  which  had  in- 
vited us  had  been  working  in  one  of 
Mexico  City's  many  barrios  (neigh- 
bourhoods). The  team  is  a community 
centered  around  the  conviction  that 
a more  just  society  can  be  achieved 
by  working  with  the  people  who  are 
suffering  injustices.  It  is  composed  of 
married  couples,  single  men  and 
women  and  a priest.  The  members  of 
the  team  do  not  live  together;  some 
live  in  the  barrio  supported  by  grants 
from  Canadian  Development  and 
Peace  and  the  salaries  of  other  team 
members  who  hold  regular  jobs. 

The  organization  of  the  team  is 
flexible.  In  groups  of  three  or  more 
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they  participate  in  the  various  projects 
they  have  undertaken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  projects  vary.  One 
group  is  exploring  what  can  be  done 
about  the  garbage  problem  since 
there  is  no  collection  service.  Others 
are  organizing  cooperatives  and  study 
circles.  All  groups  believe  that  action 
is  important  but  that  it  must  be  re- 
flected upon  in  order  to  learn  what 
future  actions  should  be  taken. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  learning 
from  the  people  what  their  real  needs 
are  in  order  to  avoid  imposing  solu- 
tions on  assumed  needs.  The  team 
refuses  no  one  who  wants  to  work 
with  them;  their  experience  has 
been  that  workers  discover  them- 
selves whether  they  can  commit  them- 
selves to  the  long  and  difficult  learn- 
ing and  unlearning  necessary  to  work 
with  the  team. 

When  we  Canadians  begin  to  see 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  libera- 


tion for  all  men  we  feel  discouraged 
and  say,  'What  can  we  do?  The  prob- 
lem is  so  big.'  The  Mexican  team  sees 
it  differently.  They  often  quote  a 
proverb,  "The  road  — we  make  it  as 
we  go"  and  see  in  the  Biblical  Exodus 
a sign  of  hope.  When  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  enslaved  and  oppressed  in 
Egypt,  God  acted  to  liberate  them. 

Today  more  than  half  the  world's 
population  lives  in  conditions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt 
and  Christians  must  continue  God's 
action  of  liberation.  What  builds  com- 
munity, I am  convinced  after  the  sum- 
mer in  Mexico,  is  not  primarily  sharing 
day  to  day  living  under  the  same  roof, 
or  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
work,  or  even  sharing  the  same  cul- 
ture, but  sharing  a vision  of  the  King- 
dom and  a commitment  to  justice  in 
the  world.  Other  differences  can  be 
overcome  if  men  and  women  share 
such  a vision  and  commitment.  • 
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The  tough  looking  guy  is  Father  Clair  Yaeck  when  he  was  in 
Japan.  Presently  he  is  in  charge  of  the  training  program  for 
students  for  the  missionary  priesthood  and  the  continuing  educa- 
tion program  for  our  priests. 

Ordinarily  only  college  graduates  enter  the  training  program 
at  Scarboro.  After  an  orientation  period  the  student  begins  his 
studies  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  These  studies  will  be 
interrupted  for  at  least  two  years  of  overseas  living  in  one  of  the 
mission  regions.  After  the  overseas  missionary  experience  he  will 
finish  his  theology  training  either  in  the  mission  region  or  in 
Canada.  Ordination  to  the  priesthood  follows  this. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  some  more  information  on 
the  Scarboro  Fathers,  please  write  to  either  Father  Yaeck  or 
Father  jack  Lynch. 

Father  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4. 
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* Father  Ray  McCarthy  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  New  Brunswick. 

During  the  II  World  War  and  before 
his  seminary  days,  Father  McCarthy 
served  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  In  May  of  1945  he  was 
decorated  by  His  Majesty  King 
George  VI  for  ".  . . Showing  great 
courage  in  the  face  of  extreme 
danger."  After  ordination  Father 
McCarthy  worked  for  a short  time  in 
the  Promotion  Department  of  our 
Society  and  in  1956  to  1966  he  worked 
in  our  mission  in  Guyana.  A serious 
ear  operation  forced  him  back  to 
Canada  and  he  now  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  chaplaincy  work  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Remember 

I was  travelling  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick  to  Toronto  with  a change  of 
planes  in  Montreal.  On  arrival  at  Montreal  I was  informed  that  my  reserva- 
tion was  not  available  due  to  some  mix-up.  But  the  airline  would  see  that  I got 
to  Toronto  in  good  order.  Two  hours  later  I was  seated  on  a Charter  Flight  to 
Toronto.  All  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were  Italian  immigrants  arriving  in 
Canada.  I could  not  communicate  with  them  but  they  were  so  happy  that  it 
made  the  trip  a very  pleasant  one.  We  landed  in  Toronto  and  I was  allowed 
to  go  first.  When  I came  through  the  gate  into  the  lobby  or  rotunda,  I was  met 
by  a sea  of  faces,  mostly  Italian,  who  were  no  doubt  former  immigrants  and 
had  come  to  the  airport  to  welcome  the  new  arrivals. 

Apparently  they  thought  I was  also  an  immigrant  priest  travelling  with  the 
others  and  they  proceeded  to  welcome  me  as  one  of  their  own!  I was  hugged 
and  kissed  and  embraced  and  passed  from  one  to  another  — by  the  young,  the 
old  and  the  in-between.  Finally  I managed  to  get  free  and  made  a dash  for  the 
washroom.  Once  there,  I spent  at  least  thirty  minutes  removing  every  con- 
ceivable shade  and  brand  of  lipstick,  cologne  and  makeup  that  you  could 
imagine.  And  I'll  bet  that  not  one  of  those  wonderful  people  knew  that  I was 
the  only  alien  on  that  plane!  • 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 
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Buenos  dias,  mon  ami,  how  are  you?  Yes  — in  Spanish, 
French  or  English  — Father  Joseph  King  greets  people, 
any  that  happen  to  pass  by  or  that  he  meets  on  his  rounds. 
Father  King,  born  in  Otter  Creek,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in 
1930.  In  1931  he  set  sail  for  China  where  he  worked  for 
ten  years.  After  a furlough  in  Canada  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943  and  30  years  later  Father 
Joe  is  still  an  ardent  'Christ-teacher'  in  the  town  of  Bani, 
D.R.  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  tell  the  Good  News  either 
by  word  or  picture  or  pamphlet.  Perhaps  the  greatest  stop- 
action  photo  of  this  active  life  is  the  eternal  moment  of  the 
Consecration  of  the  Mass.  Here  the  liturgy  of  the  Word  is 
joined  inseparably  with  the  Eucharist  and  Father  King  is 
the  bridge  uniting  both.  Oh  yes,  I forgot  to  tell  you,  he  can 
say  ''how  are  you"  in  Chinese  too!  And  if  you  show  the 
slightest  interest  he  will  open  a battered  trunk  and  produce 
a Chinese  catechism  and  get  right  down  to  business.  • 


Because  of  the  many  important  jobs  and  offices  that 
Father  Francis  Diemert  has  either  been  elected  or 
appointed  to  during  his  priestly  life,  he  could  perhaps  say 
that  his  priesthood  has  literally  been  a series  of  'ups  and 
downs'.  Born  in  Mildmay,  Ontario,  he  was  ordained  in 
St.  Basil's  Church,  Toronto  in  1938.  Father  Frank  was  learn- 
ing Chinese  in  Peking  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbour  and  he  ended  up  in  an  internment  camp  from 
1941-43  when  he  was  repatriated  to  Canada.  Appointed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1944,  he  was  called  back  to 
Canada  to  be  Rector  of  the  Seminary  in  1950  and  member 
of  the  General  Council  in  1953.  At  Scarboro's  3rd  General 
Chapter  in  1959  Father  Diemert  was  elected  Superior  General  and  held  this 
office  for  nine  years.  Afterwards  he  still  had  another  important  position  to  fill 
— that  of  Animator  of  the  National  Missionary  Council  — this  work  was  given 
him  by  the  Episcopal  Commission  for  Missions.  Finally,  in  December  of  1971 
after  twenty-one  years  away  from  his  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  he 
returned,  and  today  he  is  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish  in  Yamasa.  He  figures 
it's  back  to  square  one  for  him  and  he  is  delighted.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
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Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
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The  Lively  Churches 


Missions 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


The  Takanawa  church. 


..and 
nonr 
a 

wedding  boomf 


Japan,  besides  being  the  land  of  the 
cherry  blossom  and  of  the  rising 
sun,  is  also  the  land  of  "'booms."  Right 
after  the  war,  for  example,  there  was 
a dramatic  increase  in  the  nation's 
population  called  the  "baby  boom." 
And  as  that  war  torn  country  began 
to  recover  there  was  an  electronic 
break-through  which  produced  the 
amazing  "transistor  boom."  This  was 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the 


"motor-cycle  boom,"  the  "ship-build- 
ing boom,"  the  "bowling  boom,"  the 
"golf  boom"  and  finally  by  an  unpre- 
cedented "economic  boom." 

The  latest  "boom"  in  Japan  is  the 
"wedding  boom."  Since  that  ill-fated 
generation  of  post-war  babies  that 
competed  strenuously  for  every  avail- 
able space  in  Japanese  schools  from 
kindergarten  to  university  have  now 
come  of  age  it  seems  that  they  must 
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even  compete  for  wedding  halls. 

To  counteract  the  shortage  of  wed- 
ding reception  halls  and  to  get  in  on 
some  of  the  profits,  new  buildings  are 
going  up  all  over  the  bigger  cities  of 
Japan.  These  halls  are  not  multi-pur- 
pose but  will  cater  almost  exclusively 
to  wedding  parties.  Since  there  is  a 
new  prosperity  in  the  land,  weddings 
are  becoming  much  more  elaborate 
and,  of  course  much  more  expensive. 

There  is  still  another  trend  in  wed- 
dings here  in  japan  which  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  weekly  maga- 
zines and  periodicals.  Young  couples 
in  japan  are  beginning  to  choose  the 
Christian  Church,  rather  than  the  tra- 
ditional Shinto  Shrine,  for  their  big 


day.  At  one  time  all  the  weddings 
were  performed  in  Shinto  Shrines  and 
all  the  funerals  in  Buddhist  Temples 
but  today  more  and  more  young 
people  see  some  advantages  in  being 
married  at  the  Christian  Church. 

First  of  all,  the  young  couples 
usually  want  to  invite  all  their  friends 
to  the  wedding  but  in  the  Shinto 
Shrine,  because  of  space,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  have  only  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  attendance. 
Never  underestimating  the  influence 
of  the  fair  sex  in  all  of  this,  the  girls 
seem  to  prefer  the  wedding  dress  to 
the  traditional  kimono  and  so  more 
and  more  weddings  are  taking  place 
in  Christian  Churches  each  year.  Ap- 
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parently  the  non-Christians  like  what 
they  see  because  word  is  spreading  by 
way  of  satisfied  customers.  There  is 
no  campaign  of  any  kind  to  attract 
non-Christians  to  the  Church  for  their 
wedding  day  but  its  popularity  is 
unmistakable. 

One  of  these  non-Christian  wed- 
dings took  place  recently  at  the 
Takanawa  Catholic  Church  in  Tokyo. 
The  Takanawa  Church  is  conveniently 
located  close  to  one  of  the  main  sta- 
tions in  Tokyo  and  so  it  is  a favorite 
with  the  young  couples.  It  is  not  just 
convenience  however  with  the  Taka- 
nawa Church  because  it  is  a simple 
lapanese  style  church  set  in  a small 
but  tastefully  landscaped  setting  that 


features  a stone  lantern  and  moss- 
covered  rocks  in  front  of  the  delight- 
ful polish  of  the  natural  wood  in  the 
church  building  itself. 

Inside,  the  visitor  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  altar 
and  furnishings.  There  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  tranquility  and  peace  that 
allows  one  to  commune  with  God  in 
that  natural  setting.  The  guests  are  ill 
at  ease  however  because  for  most  of 
them  it  is  the  first  and  possibly  the 
last  time  they  will  ever  be  in  a Catholic 
church.  For  the  millions  of  Japanese 
who  know  little  about  Christianity  it's 
a slow  task  preaching  the  Good  News 
in  japan  but  maybe  some  day  there 
will  be  a "Christianity  boom".  • 
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This  article  is  based  on  material  in  the 
book  Agent  for  Change,  with  permis- 
sion of  Orbis  Books. 


Then  there  was  Emilio  Batista,  a 
thirty-two  year  old  campesino  from 
La  Torre.  I had  gone  there  at  the 
invitation  of  the  pastor,  a Jesuit  named 
Gerardo  Vazquez.  The  credit  union 
was  a success  at  La  Torre  from  the 
start.  In  two  months,  400  men  were 
inscribed  on  the  rolls  and  savings  had 
grown  to  a thousand  dollars.  The 
enthusiasm  was  enormous,  and  I have 
always  given  the  credit  to  Emilio.  His 
goodness  impressed  me  from  our  first 
meeting.  He  was  typical  of  the  region 
in  many  ways,  extremely  poor,  barely 
able  to  read  or  write,  having  com- 


pleted three  grades  at  school,  married 
four  years  and  already  father  of  four 
children.  But  what  was  special  about 
him  was  his  humility  and  his  sincerity. 
All  that  man  needed,  I told  myself, 
was  a chance  to  exercise  his  natural 
qualities  of  leadership. 

Emilio  Batista  was  a student  in  the 
first  course  I gave  at  the  new  coopera- 
tive training  center,  and  he  also  be- 
came my  first  assistant.  I hired  him 
part-time,  because  that  was  all  that  I 
could  afford,  and  because  he  still  had 
to  care  for  his  little  farm.  Then  a short 
time  later,  Fernando  Chavez,  who  was 
in  charge  of  cooperative  activities  for 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washing- 
ton, offered  the  Dominican  Republic 
three  scholarships  for  a six-month 
training  course  in  Puerto  Rico.  Our 
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movement  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  the  whole 
country  was  run  on  the  basis  of  graft 
and  politics,  and  the  government  de- 
cided to  send  three  of  its  own  people 
who  could  have  a good  time  at  public 
expense.  After  a big  tussle,  I managed 
to  get  one  scholarship,  and  I sent 
Emilio.  It  was  a tough  struggle  for 
him,  because  the  other  twenty-five  or 
thirty  people  from  eight  or  ten  neigh- 
bouring countries  had  far  more  aca- 
demic training.  But  he  was  dogged, 
and  by  the  end  the  professors  agreed 
unanimously  that  he  was  the  star  pupil 
in  the  course. 

Before  long,  I was  able  to  employ 
him  full-time,  and  it  was  the  best  deci- 
sion I ever  made.  This  man  has  a magic 
with  campesinos.  He  doesn't  articu- 
late well.  His  language  is  not  always 
grammatical.  But  he  speaks  their  lan- 
guage. He  is  their  man.  And  his  entire 
life  is  of  one  piece,  a man  of  integrity, 
of  dignity,  of  honor.  One  of  the  most 
touching  moments  of  my  life  was  one 
day  when  I called  at  his  home  unex- 
pectedly. It  was  a tiny  place,  little 
more  than  a shack,  with  clapboard 
walls,  cradled  in  the  slope  of  a hill. 
Three  or  four  little  children  were  play- 
ing in  the  dirt  outside.  "Where  is  your 
father?"  I asked.  One  got  up  and  ran 
into  the  house  without  answering,  and 
as  I followed  I was  met  at  the  door  by 
Emilio,  who  was  weeping.  I knew 
something  was  terribly  wrong,  be- 
cause he  Is  normally  reserved  and 
self-controlled.  Then  his  wife  came 
and  she  too  was  weeping.  But  they 
couldn't  express  their  grief  in  words. 
They  just  took  me  inside.  In  these 
little  houses,  the  beds  are  adjoining, 
so  that  sometimes  you  can't  even  walk 
between  them.  There  were  three  beds 
in  the  room,  and  lying  on  one  of  them 
was  a baby  that  had  died  an  hour  or 
two  before.  They  had  no  money  to 
get  a doctor.  They  had  no  money  to 


pay  for  his  burial.  They  were  simply 
two  human  beings  overwhelmed  by 
circumstances  which  they  lacked  the 
means  to  deal  with.  But  what  I saw  at 
that  moment  was  their  great  love  for 
their  baby  and  for  each  other.  I saw 
two  of  the  greatest  human  beings  in 
the  world. 

I know  there  are  many  Emilio 
Batistas  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  in  Panama,  and  in 
every  valley  of  the  Andes,  and  all 
around  the  world,  natural  leaders  who 
need  only  half  a chance  to  make  the 
world  better  for  themselves  and  for 
their  neighbors.  How  much  longer 
must  we  wait  before  giving  all  of  them 
their  chance? 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  all 
the  foreign  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  world  won't  make  a dent 
as  long  as  we  try  to  bypass  the  Emilio 
Batistas.  The  peasant  doesn't  trust  any 
outsider,  and  he  is  perfectly  right. That 
is  the  principle  of  survival  that  has 
been  bred  into  him  over  a hundred 
generations.  Any  time  he  gets  mixed 
up  with  that  other  world  of  power 
and  technology,  he  always  comes  out 
with  the  short  straw. 

I once  used  Emilio  to  demonstrate 
that  principle.  It  was  in  the  days  when 
United  States  aid  was  known  as  Point 
Four,  and  a tobacco  expert  had  come 
down  to  show  the  people  in  the  Cibao 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product.  He  was  a really  fine  person, 
already  elderly  but  very  dedicated. 
Most  of  his  working  life  had  been 
spent  in  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  he  had  come  back 
from  retirement  to  do  this  job.  With 
him  was  a team  of  Americans  and 
Dominicans,  and  they  had  spent  a pile 
of  money  with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
One  day  he  appealed  to  me  for  help. 
"Where  in  this  area  are  the  most 
enterprising  farmers?"  he  asked.  "I 
can  show  them  how  to  double  their 
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profits  by  using  disinfectants  and  fer- 
tilizers and  by  caring  properly  for  the 
plants."  I talked  to  Emilio  and  we  got 
together  about  five  hundred  men 
from  a number  of  cooperatives.  They 
listened,  they  asked  questions,  they 
measured  out  the  fungicides  and  noted 
the  symptoms.  The  Point  IV  people 
were  delighted.  It  was  the  finest  pre- 
sentation they  ever  made. 

A few  days  later  I met  my  friend. 
"That  was  a real  breakthrough,"  he 
said,  "and  I have  to  thank  you  for  it." 

I said  nothing,  and  he  understood  my 
silence.  "Let  me  have  it,"  he  said. 
"Your  boys  did  their  job  perfectly,"  I 
told  him,  "but  you  still  haven't  got  to 
first  base.  These  men  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  They  get  a hundred  dollars 
or  at  most  two  hundred  from  their 
tobacco  crop  the  way  they  grow  it.  To 
lose  one  crop  would  be  the  end.  They 
need  that  money  to  repay  their  loans, 
to  buy  clothing,  medicine,  salt,  sugar, 
and  so  on.  They  know  you  can  do  it 


the  other  way,  but  they  are  not  con- 
vinced that  they  can,  and  they  simply 
cannot  afford  the  risk.  They  would  be 
wiped  out." 

How  could  the  vicious  circle  be 
broken?  Only  by  having  some  of  the 
farmers  themselves  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  the  new  techniques,  guar- 
anteeing them  against  loss  in  the  pro- 
cess. So  I said  I had  three  employees 
in  the  group,  and  that  I would  guar- 
antee to  them  the  same  payment  for 
the  next  crop  as  they  got  for  last  year's, 
plus  any  additional  money  it  might 
bring  when  sold.  Emilio  and  the  two 
others  agreed.  In  one  year  they  dou- 
bled their  income  and  the  following 
year  it  was  even  higher.  Then  the 
neighbors  began  to  take  notice,  and 
within  five  years  hundreds  of  others 
were  imitating  them.  Now,  twenty 
years  later,  the  nature  of  the  tobacco 
industry  of  this  region  has  changed 
totally  through  the  production  of  a 
better  quality  product.  • 


BETTER  THAIM  WE 


FOUIMD  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIIVl  1M4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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Imagine  this  situation.  A supervisor 
of  a village  project  in  a foreign 
country  is  putting  the  equipment  in 
his  charge  to  personal  use,  frequently 
denying  it  to  the  community.  A typi- 
cal and  idealistic  American  on  the 
project  looks  askance  on  this  practice 
and  determines  to  do  something 
about  it.  At  first  he  openly  criticizes 
the  errant  project  head  and  when 
nothing  changes  he  brashly  reports 
him  to  his  superior.  Meanwhile  the 
nationals  who  work  with  him  look  on, 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  his  arro- 
gance. In  their  country  it  is  a serious 
breach  of  custom  and  good  taste  to 
challenge  authority  of  any  kind. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  hypothetical 
situations  twelve  Church  World  Serv- 
ice overseas  workers  dealt  with  in  two 
weeks  of  sessions  at  the  Stony  Point 
Missionary  Orientation  Center,  New 
York.  They  were  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  interdenominational  serv- 
ice organization  to  participate  in  the 
newly  created  course  — attempting 
both  to  increase  their  sensitivity  to 
other  cultures  and  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  image  as  Americans  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  image  is  not 
always  very  flattering,  compounded 
by  associations  of  power,  wealth  and 
racism,  and  the  orientation  was  often 
traumatic  to  the  Americans  as  they 
tried  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them. 
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Emotional  Briefing 

The  orientation  planned  by  CWS 
and  Stony  Point  personnel  included 
reading  assignments, films  from  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  role-playing 
and  simulation  games,  group  discus- 
sion and  self-evaluation,  but  it  centred 
on  confrontations  with  'Third  world" 
persons.  The  confrontations  would  be 
highly  emotional,  as  when  Poikail 
George,  an  Indian  instructor,  turned 
role-playing  into  a fine  art  and  elicited 
anger  from  the  unsuspecting  trainees. 
Arriving  at  the  place  of  the  meeting 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  prearranged 
hour,  he  complained  bitterly  that  no 
one  had  told  him  where  the  class  was 
to  be  held  and  that  they  could  not  go 
on  treating  third  world  people  in  this 
casual,  uncaring  way.  His  rage  only 
grew  more  rapid  with  their  protesta- 
tions that  he  should  not  take  it 
personally. 

They  explained  it  was  unfortunate 
and  they  were  sorry,  but  no  one  had 
meant  to  offend  him  as  an  individual 
or  as  an  Indian.  It  was  only  a few 
minutes  before  his  stubborn  rejection 
of  their  explanations  touched  off 
defensive  indignation  in  them.  Why 
couldn't  he  understand  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  hurting  him?  But  that 
was  the  point  — in  another  culture, 
with  different  presuppositions,  some- 
one could  interpret  the  incident  just 


as  George  had  pretended  to  and  it 
was  up  to  them  to  be  sensitive  to 
other  interpretations  of  their  actions. 

One  of  the  principal  themes  of 
George  and  the  other  third  world  in- 
structors was  that  CWS  recruits,  as 
affluent  Americans  going  into  poor 
countries,  would  be  suspect  and  often 
even  hated.  Big-spending  tourists  and 
Hollywood  movies,  missionaries  and 
U.S.  government  aid  officials  with  in- 
flated ideas  of  Western  culture's  bene- 
ficial influence  on  "inferior"  civili- 
zations and  dubious  elements  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  had  all  combined  to 
create  anti-American  feeling  in  much 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  necessary  or 
profitable  to  feel  guilty,  to  don  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  and  do  penance,  but 
it  was  important  to  accept  and  live 
with  the  truth,  to  be  acutely  aware  of 
how  others  saw  them  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  them. 

Self-Examination 

As  John  Mullenburg,  Director  of 
Overseas  Personnel  for  CWS,  puts  it; 
"The  crossing  of  boundaries  to  pro- 
vide a Christian- presence  and  to  serve 
in  areas  of  great  human  need  is  inte- 
gral to  the  Christian  movement.  We 
are  anxious  that  our  representatives 
go  out  with  humility  and  a desire  to 
understand  people  in  their  true  situa- 
tion so  that  they  will  effectively  wit- 
ness to  Jthe  love  of  Christ."  • 
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Chines© 

Chara 

Brian  Swords,  SFM  lack  Wu  could  speak  and  hear  as 
J well  as  anyone!  So  could  Gordon 
Wong!  What  was  wrong?  They  were 
using  their  hands  to  communicate.  I 
could  not  understand  . . . they  were 
both  Chinese! 

Ideas  we  grew  up  with  and  never 
thought  to  question  die  hard.  Chinese 
was  Chinese  to  me  — I never  for  a 
minute  thought  that  there  were  many 
dialects,  let  alone  languages  in  China. 

Jack  later  told  me  that  he  could 
only  speak  Cantonese  and  that  Gordon 
could  only  speak  and  understand 
Hakka.  Having  had  my  curiosity  whet- 
ted, I decided  to  find  out  about  the 
languages  and  reasons  for  them. 

There  are  over  fifty  minority  nation- 
alities in  China,  making  up  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  population.  These 
minorities  are  spread  over  half  of  the  ' 
country.  Each  has  its  own  language.  ' 
The  Han  nationality  makes  up  some  | 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Among  the  Han  people  Mandarin, 

'Kuo  Yu'  is  the  major  dialect.  There  j 
are  however  over  15  major  dialects,  j 
which  are  not  at  all  the  same,  such  as  ji 
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Cantonese,  Hakka,  Wu,  Shanghaisse 
and  Amoy. 

Some  rural  areas  of  China  have  a 
density  of  rhore  than  2,100  people  to 
the  square  mile.  This  mass  of  Chinese 
people  have  the  same  traditions  and 
culture  and  although  there  are  many 
dialects  so  different  from  one  another 
as  to  make  one  region's  speech  in- 
comprehensible to  another,  the  writ- 
ten language  binds  them  as  one. 

People  who  read  and  write  Chinese 
characters  can  understand  one  an- 
other by  writing.  Each  understands  the 
concept  which  the  character  portrays 
or  represents:  the  pronunciation  is 
another  thing!  A way  of  explaining 
this  apparent  contradiction  is  our 
numbering  system.  An  Englishman, 
Swede,  Spaniard,  Erenchman  and  Ital- 
ian could  understand  the  same  written 
Arabic  numbers  and  yet  if  they  tried 
to  say  these  numbers,  I am  sure  that 
chaos  would  be  the  result,  unless  the 
others  were  multibilingual.  So  too  the 
Chinese  — they  understand  the  con- 
cept behind  the  character  and  thus 
can  communicate  through  characters. 


Why  such  a variety  of  languages 
and  dialects  for  China?  China's  geog- 
raphy is  the  major  reason.  China  ranks 
among  the  largest  countries  in  the 
world  in  area  and  the  largest  in  popu- 
lation. Mountains,  rivers  and  deserts 
dictate  the  type  of  climate  and  so  in 
part  the  crops,  vegetation  and  animal 
life  of  a given  area.  These  topographi- 
cal features  also  serve  to  isolate 
groups  or  pockets  of  people.  Com- 
munication in  the  past  had  been  diffi- 
cult. Sea  and  river  routes  were  the 
major  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  Air,  rail  and  roads 
were  not  developed.  Electricity  was 
and  is  still  a precious  commodity  used 
almost  exclusively  for  communal  pur- 
poses: irrigation  being  the  main  drain! 

The  human  geography  of  China  had 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  people 
and  was  the  major  caPse  of  the  varia- 
tion in  dialects  and  languages.  The 
high  mountains,  deep  valleys,  swift 
flowing  rivers  and  vastness  of  China 
are  recognizable  factors  which  would 
discourage  a rural  population  from 
being  too  venturesome.  • 
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"Shalom"  in 
construction. 
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Here  in  the  Brazil  mission,  the  river 
is  our  road  and  boats  are  our 
cars.  And  while  our  natural  river-road 
requires  no  upkeep  or  repairs,  our 
boat-cars  do!  And  that  is  why  Father 
Omar  Dixon  has  a new  boat! 

You  may  remember  Father  Dixon 
has  a travelling  team  who  care  for 
over  sixty  river  communities  along  the 
Amazon's  banks  and  in  some  of  its 
many  paranas  (branchlets).  They  man- 
age to  visit  each  community  about 
once  every  three  to  four  months,  on 
which  trips  they  prepare  catechists. 


meet  with  the  people,  give  instruc- 
tions, perform  marriages,  baptisms 
and  other  sacraments.  During  the  day 
the  women  members  of  the  team  in- 
struct the  local  women  in  sewing, 
pottery,  and  jute  weaving.  At  night 
the  men  of  the  community  meet  to 
discuss  the  legalization  of  their  land 
and  plan  community  projects.  Trips 
sometimes  run  to  two  weeks  or  more, 
all  of  which  points  up  even  more  the 
importance  of  a boat  properly  out- 
fitted for  the  work. 

If  you  recall.  Father  Dixon's  long 
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Father  Dixon  and  the  master  builder. 


Hard  at  it. 


time  work  partner  has  been  the  pre- 
lacy boat,  the  Santa  Terezinha.  This 
year  Father  Omar  and  his  team  came 
to  look  carefully  at  the  boat's  possi- 
bilities: The  Terezinha,  with  ten  years 
of  service  in  its  history,  was  in  need 
of  repairs  both  on  the  motor  and  its 
hull  and  superstructure.  Apart  from 
that,  it  was  somewhat  large  for  the 
spots  Father  Dixon  had  to  get  at,  and 
even  more  important,  its  open  struc- 
ture did  not  lend  well  to  the  cate- 
chetical work  of  the  team.  All  things 
considered,  it  was  decided  a new  boat 
would  be  commissioned.  The  Santa 
Terezinha,  the  Prelacy's  veteran  craft 
was  thus  given  to  the  care  of  Fr. 
Hubert  DenTandt  to  be  used  in  his 
parish  down  river  in  the  settlement  of 
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Father  Dixon  aboard  the  completed  boat. 


i 


Urucara. 

The  new  boat,  financed  by  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  was  aptly 
named  "Shalom"  in  honour  of  that 
peace  that  this  organization  stands  for 
and  we  all  aspire  to.  The  new  boat, 
built  right  here  in  Itacoatiara,  is  42  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  high  and  is 
outfitted  with  a 27/35  hp.  motor  of 
Japanese  make.  The  whole  structure- 
hull,  superstructure  and  motor  was 
completed  for  approximately  $7,200. 

After  being  completed  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  Shalom  made  its  maiden 
voyage  to  the  interior  on  October  2, 
and  since  then  some  thirty  communi- 
ties have  been  visited.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable credit  to  Fr.  Dixon  that  the 


Shalom  is  largely  of  his  design  with 
some  help  from  the  local  builder.  As 
with  most  of  the  local  boats,  it  in- 
cludes a small  kitchen,  a toilet,  engine 
room,  and  a large  cabin  area  up  front. 
This  open  cabin  space  has  been  espe- 
cially arranged  by  Father  Omar  so  that 
it  can  accommodate  eating  space, 
work  space,  room  for  meetings  and  at 
night-provide  ample  space  to  hang  the 
hammocks  used  for  sleeping.  In  fact, 
apart  from  being  a simple  travel  vehi- 
cle, for  a good  many  weeks  of  the 
year,  the  Shalom  is  home  for  Father 
Omar  and  his  team  of  three! 

The  great  Amazon  highway  may 
never  need  renewing,  but  its  car-boat- 
home  do,  and  so  good  sailing  to  Fr. 
Omar  Dixon  and  the  Shalom!  • 
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Dear  Children: 

As  you  can  see  from  these  pictures  and  this  letter  there  are  some 
people  who  think  that  fighting  over  religion  is  not  such  a good  idea. 
We  should  never  think  that  we  are  being  cowards  because  we  do 
not  defend  our  religion  with  our  fists  or  guns.  The  man  who  wants 
to  love  his  enemies  and  try  to  talk  with  them  has  to  be  much 
stronger  than  the  one  who  just  strikes  back. 

Summer  is  here  again  — always  my  favorite  time  of  year.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  say  in  the  summer,  "I  wish  I had  something  to  do?" 
We  get  too  concerned  sometimes  about  doing  things.  We  should 
try  to  enjoy  more  the  things  and  the  people  who  are  around  us, 
even  at  home.  If  we  are  interested  in  them  then  we  will  never 
be  at  a loss  for  something  to  do.  I found  a little  poem  that  says 
this  better  than  I do. 

What  can  I give  Him,  poor  as  I am? 

If  I were  a shepherd,  I would  bring  a lamb. 

If  I were  a wise  man  I would  do  my  part. 

Yet  what  I can  I give  Him  — give  my  heart. 

(Christina  Rossetti) 

Father  Jim. 
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world 

Dear  Father: 

People  should  not  fight  over  different  religions  because  we  all 
love  the  same  God.  We  share  our  things  with  our  friends,  we  do  not 
fight  with  our  friends.  All  this  Is  from  the  same  God.  God  made  all 
of  us.  His  Son  died  for  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  helps  make  us  one.  All  of 
this  comes  from  the  same  God.  So  really  we  should  not  fight  with 
our  friends.  Now  let's  be  one  united  Church  again. 

Yours  truly, 

Gordon  Marsh, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 


Dear  Father: 

The  question  you  put  in  the  book  Scarboro  Missions,  I've  got  an 
answer  for.  The  answer  is  "People  should  not  fight  over  different 
religions  because  we  are  all  of  one  great  family  and  If  all  the 
religions  put  their  heads  together  they  could  make  a great  world 
instead  of  a lonely  one." 

Yours  truly. 

Carlo  Marsetti, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
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DAI  DONG 


The  Global  Family 

"'Dai  Dong"  is  from  an  ancient  Chinese  character  describing  a world  in 
which  "not  only  a man's  family  is  his  family,  not  only  his  children  are  his 
children,  but  all  the  world  is  his  family  and  all  children  are  his." 

"Dai  Dong"  is  also  the  name  of  the  14th  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Church  and  International  Affairs  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

The  report  is  interesting  reading  and  has  a study  guide  and  a list  of 
resource  material.  It  may  be  ordered  for  $1.00  per  copy  or  12  copies  for 
$10.00  from: 

United  Church  of  Canada 
Distribution  Centre 
47  Coldwater  Road 
Don  Mills,  Ont. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  MISSION.... 


AGENT  FOR  CHANGE: 

THE  STORY  OF  HARVEY  (PABLO)  STEELE 

by  Gary  MacEoin 

A well-known  writer  on  Latin  America  and  director  of 
Special  Projects  on  World  Development  at  Fordham 
University,  tells  the  story  of  a priest  who  always  man- 
ages to  be  where  trouble  is:  China  during  the  Japanese 
invasion  and  later  communist  rise  to  power;  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  under  Trujillo;  presently  in  Panama  where 
the  Church  seems  set  on  a collision  course  with  the 
State. 

Hardbound  $4.50 


MOTHER  INDIA'S  CHILDREN 

by  Edward  Rice 

Chosen  by  the  New  York  Times  as  an  outstanding  book  for 
any  teen-ager,  authored  by  an  internationally  renowned 
journalist  and  photographer. 

Paperback  with  photographs  $2.95 


1 


Please  send  the  following  books  in  the  quantities  indicated: 

Book  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 

No.  of  copies  Title  Price 


Cheque  or  Money  Order  enclosed  □ Bill  me  □ 

Name 

Address Apt.  No 

City Prov Postal  Zone 
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Mrs.  Josephine  Escano 


This  letter  was  written  to  Sister  Mary 
Gauthier,  OLM,  while  she  was  on  fur- 
lough in  Canada  from  her  mission  in 
the  Philippines. 

Dear  Sister  Mary: 

It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  home 
after  so  many  years  away.  How  are 
your  dear  parents?  I can  just  imagine 
how  they  feel.  I hope  you  will  have 
a very  happy  and  restful  vacation.  I 
only  hope  that  in  your  happiness  you 
will  not  forget  to  come  back  to  us. 

Did  you  have  a nice  trip?  I received 
your  note  and  I was  very  happy.  But  I 
really  miss  you  also.  I felt  sad  that  you 
had  to  go  away  just  when  the  Hospital 


was  opened.  You  should  have  been 
here  during  the  first  days  because  it  is 
not  the  same  without  you.  Dr.  Villegas 
could  not  come  and  it  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. But  the  meeting  came  out 
very  successfully.  It  was  well  attended 
from  all  the  Pacific  towns. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  first 
patient  died.  But  the  boy  was  already 
very  serious  when  he  was  brought  in. 
The  previous  night  he  was  still  at  the 
basketball  games  and  he  was  helping 
to  score.  Then  at  dawn  he  complained 
of  severe  stomachache  and  he  was 
pleading  with  his  father  to  call  a 
doctor.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
early  in  the  morning  but  he  was  be- 
yond saving.  It  seems  unbelievable 
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Sister  Mary  Gauthier  in  the  operating  room. 


that  the  cause  was  worms.  I heard  that 
the  intestines  were  already  lacerated 
because  of  too  many  worms  and  there 
was  an  internal  hemorrhage.  He  just 
arrived  at  the  hospital  to  die. 

I was  really  downhearted.  It  seemed 
a bad  start.  But  then  patients  kept 
coming. 

During  the  first  days  there  would 
always  be  a big  crowd  in  front  of  the 
hospital.  Coming  from  the  Credit 
Union  you  would  think  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  a program  going  on  be- 


cause of  the  crowd.  And  do  you  know 
why  there  was  always  a crowd?  Every 
time  a patient  was  brought  in  the 
people  would  also  rush  to  the  hospital 
just  to  stand  by  and  wait.  It  was  really 
very  funny.  The  whole  town  would 
know  what  was  happening  and  every- 
where you  go  the  greeting  would  be 
about  the  hospital,  who  was  sick,  who 
was  operated  on,  who  gave  birth  or 
anything.  You  know  somebody  had 
twins  and  that  was  big  news.  Now  the 
wonder  and  the  novelty  has  subsided 
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a little.  You  should  have  been  here 
even  during  the  first  weeks  only.  All 
the  strain  and  anxieties  would  have 
evaporated  in  the  joy  of  a dream 
come  true. 

But  only  dreams  are  beautiful. 
Reality  can  be  harsh  and  difficult. 
Now  comes  the  big  problem  — how 
can  we  maintain  the  hospital?  It  was 
discussed  during  the  meeting  and  we 
are  really  afraid.  The  maintenance  is 
so  big  — during  the  first  month  the 
income  was  more  than  3,000  pesos. 
Tito  is  very  sure  that  it  will  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  months  go  by 


and  the  whole  Pacific  area  will  be 
conscious  that  they  have  a hospital. 
Now  he  acts  as  promotion  man  and 
he  goes  to  the  doctors  in  the  area. 
After  that  meeting  that  we  had  there 
was  another  meeting  for  doctors  and 
the  Board.  So  that  more  people  can 
really  make  use  of  the  hospital  we 
have  introduced  the  credit  card  in  all 
Credit  Unions.  Before,  a member 
could  apply  for  an  emergency  loan  of 
300  pesos  if  somebody  is  seriously  ill 
in  the  family.  But  he  has  to  produce  a 
doctor's  certificate  to  be  filed  with  his 
application.  Now  there  is  no  need  to 


Checking  the  new  linens. 
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get  a doctor's  certificate  and  to  apply 
for  an  emergency  loan.  Every  Credit 
Union  member  who  has  joined  the 
insurance  is  given  a credit  card  worth 
300  pesos.  If  somebody  becomes  sick 
in  the  family  he  will  just  take  his 
credit  card  to  the  hospital  and  he  will 
be  given  all  the  services  without  any 
question  asked  whether  he  can  afford 
it.  If  the  sickness  is  serious  and  will 
need  more  than  300  pesos  he  does 
not  have  to  worry  because  the  hospi- 
tal will  give  him  all  the  facilities.  Then 
the  hospital  collects  from  the  Credit 
Union.  If  he  dies  the  insurance  will 


pay,  so  there  is  no  problem.  If  he  lives, 
then  he  will  pay  the  Credit  Union,  but 
he  had  no  problem  in  being  admitted. 

This  is  a good  service  of  the  Credit 
Union  to  its  members  but  this  does 
not  help  to  maintain  the  hospital.  Even 
if  all  the  beds  will  be  occupied  the 
income  will  not  still  be  enough.  So 
now  what  do  we  do?  We  need  a 
stable  income.  If  our  insurance  will  be 
successful,  and  I am  sure  it  will  be, 
perhaps  we  can  use  a part  of  the  net 
gain  to  invest  in  the  hospital.  It  will 
take  three  years  before  we  can  have 
returns  from  our  insurance.  • 


Hospital  entrance. 
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Deacon 

Collado 


Cristino  Collado  is  a Deacon  or- 
dained by  his  Bishop.  Profession- 
ally he  is  a teacher.  He  is  married  to 
Minerva  Aurora  Collado.  They  have 
thirteen  children. 

Slightly  built,  Cristino  is  active  and 
enthusiastic.  He  speaks  quickly  as  if 
he  didn't  have  time  to  fulfill  all  the 
commitments  he  has  made  for  himself 
with  his  family,  as  a teacher,  in  the 
Church. 

He  is  no  introvert.  He  doesn't  hesi- 
tate answering  any  question  that's  put 
to  him.  His  family  lives  in  the  city  of 
Santiago.  The  wooden  house  is 
humble,  but  clean  and  orderly. 

"My  vocation  came  from  my  child- 
hood, but  it  was  directed  toward  the 
priesthood.  I couldn't  become  a priest 
because  my  father  didn't  have  enough 
resources.  I married  when  I was  24.  I 
was  always  an  active  man,  who  also 
liked  to  study,  and  I was  religious. 

"When  I read  in  the  newspaper 
about  the  restoration  of  the  traditional 
order  of  diaconate  including  married 
men  by  Vatican  II,  I wrote  to  Bishop 
Polanco,  asking  him  to  establish  the 
diaconate  here  in  our  country,  but  at 
the  time  I wasn't  thinking  of  it  for 
myself." 


Later  the  Bishop  of  Santiago  called 
Mr.  Collado  together  with  six  other 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
permanent  diaconate.  Three  of  them 
finalized  their  formation  three  years 
later.  One  is  a pharmacist,  one  a 
dentist. 

Although  Cristino  recently  moved 
to  the  city  of  Santiago  so  that  his 
children  could  be  closer  to  their 
schools,  he  continues  giving  classes 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Moca, 
about  one-half  hour  away  by  public 
transportation. 

Before  he  was  ordained  Collado 
exercised  some  religious  functions, 
but  it's  after  ordination  that  he  feels 
invested  with  authority  and  greater 
strength  for  the  Apostolate:  "It's 
something  inside  me,  inexplicable, 
that  inspires  me  and  fires  me  up 
when  I direct  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
faithful." 

Actually  he  is  in  charge  of  a small 
community  in  one  of  the  parishes  In 
Santiago,  where  on  weekdays  and 
especially  on  Sundays  he  exercises  his 
ministerial  functions;  he  catechizes, 
participates  in  the  Mass,  baptizes, 
takes  Communion  to  the  sick,  and 
distributes  it  in  church. 
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Bishop  Adames. 


During  the  school  holidays  he 
travels  to  New  York  City,  where  there 
is  a large  group  of  Dominicans,  and 
he  catechizes  groups  who  live  in  high 
rises.  '1n  the  Bronx  I have  a com- 
munity of  Dominicans,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Cubans  whom  I have  been  able 
to  lead  closer  to  God,"  he  said. 

The  preparation  of  the  first  group 
of  Dominican  deacons  lasted  three 
years.  On  May  25,  1969  the  first  three 
were  ordained.  Presently  there  are 
thirteen  candidates  preparing  for  the 
diaconate.  Weekly  classes  are  held  in 
the  Minor  Seminary  in  Santiago.  The 
team  of  three  priests  who  directs  the 
formation  requires  180  hours  of  class 
before  ordination.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem they  confront  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate texts  in  Spanish. 

The  men  preparing  for  the  diacon- 
ate are  all  middle  aged.  They  are  bank 


employees,  farmers,  pharmacists, 
teachers  and  shop  keepers. 

Deacons  can  do  everything  that 
priests  are  empowered  to'  do  except 
consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  and 
hear  confessions.  They  preach,  distri- 
bute communion,  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  sick,  and  assist  at 
marriages.  Besides,  they  preside  over 
local  Christian  communities  and  pro- 
mote in  them  works  of  social  and 
religious  value.  The  deacon  ought  to 
give  witness  in  his  professional,  family, 
social  and  economic  life  which 
expresses  his  prophetic  action,  and 
option  to  promote  the  human  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives. 

The  requirements  for  diaconate  are 
an  irreproachable  moral  life,  the  ap- 
proval of  his  wife,  and  the  possibility 
of  self-support.  • 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS 

CHOOSE  LIFE 


The  missionary  priesthood  offers  you  a chance  to  make  a commit- 
ment for  life. 

to  TRUTH  to  JUSTICE  to  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  is  a community  of  Canadian  priests  and 
students  for  the  Priesthood.  Our  particular  concern  is  to  be  of 
service  to  the  worldwide  Church  and  to  help  Canadians  under- 
stand that  we  are  part  of  a Church  made  up  of  many  different 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Our  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  which 
Christ  spoke. 

A brotherhood  in  Christ,  in  which  men  love  and  respect  each 
other  regardless  of  their  colour,  their  customs,  their  economic 
situation. 

A brotherhood  based  on  justice,  not  only  between  men  but 
among  nations. 

A brotherhood  in  which  men  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
come  together  in  sincere  dialogue  and  openness  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

Christ  said,  "\  have  come  that  you  may  have  life,  life  in  its 
fullest."  This  is  both  our  challenge  and  responsibility  as  Christians. 
As  Scarboro  Fathers  we  share  in  this  challenge,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  men. 

At  present  there  are  Scarboro  Fathers  living  in  the  Bahamas, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana,  japan,  Philippines, 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies. 


* Rev.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 
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* Father  Wallace  Chisholm  hails  from 
Vancouver,  hie  was  ordained  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1954  and  appointed 
to  the  Guyana  Mssion  in  September 
of  1955.  He  retu.  'led  to  Canada  in 
1961  to  teach  at  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary.  Presently  Father  Chisholm 
is  an  Associate  Editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  Department  of 
Communications. 


* 


I 


I 

Remember 


Last  March,  I visited  the  town  of  Azua  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I had  been 
- away  from  the  tropics  for  over  twelve  years  and  the  heat  was  really  getting 
to  me  so  the  regular  afternoon  siesta  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 

One  afternoon  I was  puttering  around  my  room  getting  ready  for  a snooze 
when  I happened  to  look  out  the  window.  Directly  opposite  my  room  was  a 
building  called  the  'Gobernacion'  — or  'Governor's  Office.'  Day  and  night  this 
office  was  guarded  by  a soldier  with  an  ugly  looking  automatic  weapon. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  the  guard  was  seated  on  a chair  in  the  shade 
while  a youngster  of  no  more  than  eight  was  teasing  him.  The  soldier  appeared 
to  be  a rather  good  natured  man  and  he  let  the  little  boy  tug  at  his  uniform,  and 
even  touch  his  gun  with  wide-eyed  interest. 

Finally,  however,  the  soldier  decided  that  he  had  better  tell  the  little  guy  to 
scram  which  he  did  with  a short  burst  of  Spanish  and  a fierce  look  on  his  face. 
The  boy  stopped  immediately  and  looked  both  worried  and  sad.  Just  then, 
along  the  road  came  a young  girl  with  a full  tray  of  bread  rolls  balanced  on  her 
head.  All  the  boy  had  to  do  was  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  step  and  his  hand  was 
even  with  the  moving  tray.  He  reached  out  and  took  the  largest  roll  from  the 
tray  without  the  girl  even  slowing  down.  With  his  prize  in  his  hand  he  once 
more  approached  his  soldier  friend  and  with  a bow  presented  him  with  the 
roll.  The  soldier  had  watched  the  whole  affair  and  with  a roar  of  laughter  he 
accepted  this  'peace  offering"  from  his  young  antagonist  and  a treaty  was  thus 
indicated  and  the  'lion  sat  down  with  the  lamb'  in  the  town  called  Azua  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  • 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 
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Father  William  Joseph  Matte 


Within  the  past  eight  months  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  visited  by  death  on  three  occasions.  The  latest  mem- 
ber to  be  called  to  Eternal  Life  is  Father  William  Joseph  Matte,  who 
died  very  suddenly  on  June  4, 1973  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Father  Matte  was  62  years  of  age. 

William  (Billy)  Matte  was  born  in  Chichester,  Quebec  in  1911, 
the  son  of  the  late  Joseph  and  Rose  Mary  Matte.  His  early  education 
was  in  Chapeau,  Quebec  and  North  Bay,  Ontario.  He  attended  St. 
Jerome's  College  in  Kitchener  before  entering  Scarboro's  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary.  During  his  theological  studies  he  attended  Collegio 
Brignole  Sale  in  Genoa,  Italy,  from  1932  to  1934.  William  Matte  was 
ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  Dignan  on  September  21st,  1935  in  Christ 
the  King  Church,  Sudbury,  Ontario. 

From  1936  to  1940  Father  Matte  worked  as  a missionary  in  China, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Canada  to  assume  the  post  of  Superior  of  the 
Chinese  Mission  in  Victoria,  B.C.  In  March  of  1946  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  he  worked  until  1956.  During  his 
stay  in  the  Dominican  Republic  he  was  a Consultor  to  the  Regional 
Superior.  In  August  of  1959  Father  Matte  was  appointed  Bursar  of 
Nazareth  House  (the  Society's  former  Novitiate  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario). 
In  1960  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
past  few  years  had  been  Assistant  Pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish, 
Castries,  St.  Lucia. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  flown  from  Washington  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  headquarters  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  6th,  and  the  funeral  took  place  from  the  Seminary 
Chapel  on  June  7th,  with  interment  in  Regina  Clericorum  Cemetery, 
St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 
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Editorial 


The  Holiday  Experience 


During  the  summer  months  many  people  will  be  taking  a break  from 
their  routine  for  a vacation. 

Hopefully  they  will  be  coming  back  to  their  occupations  feeling  like 
'"new  persons."  Change  will  have  triggered  a rebirth  in  their  spirits. 
What  is  it  that  refreshes  them  and  helps  them  make  a new  start? 

First,  they  usually  "get  away  from  it  all,"  from  the  house  they  call 
home,  from  their  regular  circle  of  friends,  from  the  routine  of  daily 
duties.  In  other  words  they  detach  themselves  and  find  as  it  were  a new 
freedom.  They  take  a new  look  at  people  and  things,  their  family  and 
friends,  the  woods,  the  sea,  the  countryside  and  are  refreshed.  Recrea- 
tion is  a good  word  to  describe  what  happens,  for  they  truly  feel  re- 
created. 

For  believers,  of  course,  this  new  look  at  life  brings  them  even  closer 
to  God  who  reveals  Himself  in  this  newness.  It's  like  being  reborn 
again,  and  recalls  Jesus'  words  to  Nicodemus. 

Missionaries  often  go  through  a similar  experience.  The  missionary 
leaves  the  setting  of  his  own  culture  and  enters  into  another  culture, 
which  is  likely  quite  different  from  his  own.  The  missionary  sees  things 
anew.  He  looks  at  his  own  people  and  culture  as  it  were  from  the  side- 
lines. Even  though  the  people  to  whom  he  goes  may  be  culturally  very 
old  he  as  a stranger  sees  them  as  new.  Ordinarily  the  perception  of  the 
missionary  should  be  heightened  by  this  experience,  just  as  it  is  in 
people  who  go  away  on  holidays.  Even  the  missionary's  understanding 
of  God  and  his  faith  are  bound  to  be  affected  by  this  experience.  His 
detachment  from  the  old  and  the  opportunity  of  contact  with  another 
aspect  of  human  life  allows  him  to  re-examine  his  own  culture  and  his 
previous  faith  commitment.  Father  Douglas  MacKinnon  talks  about  this 
experience  in  an  interview  in  this  issue. 

If  we  believe  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  for  all  men  then  this 
perception  of  the  missionary  is  an  experience  which  each  local  Church 
needs.  Missionary  experience  is  necessary  so  that  the  fullness  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  can  be  appreciated.  If  we  don't  take  a vacation,  as  it 
were,  from  our  own  little  Church  we  could  very  well  be  blinded  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  around  us.  Without  this  crossing  of  boundaries 
which  is  missionary  activity  we  cannot  really  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  Lord  as  He  really  is.  • 
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Shaping  a flower  vase. 


The  Potter’s 
Choice 


Richard  Veltri, 
SFM. 


In  every  country  throughout  the 
world,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  culture,  there  are  cer- 
tain essential  skills  which  every  girl 
must  learn  before  she  becomes  a 
bride.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
learning  to  cook  and  to  keep  an  effi- 
cient and  frugal  household  are  among 
the  most  essential. 

In  Japan  those  two  skills  are  very 
important  but  there  are  others  that  are 
almost  equally  so  according  to  long- 


standing traditions.  For  example,  there 
is  an  art  to  wearing  the  traditional 
kimono  and  in  tying  the  decorative 
obi.  Flowers  are  not  just  gathered  and 
plunked  into  a vase  but  are  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  in  ways  that 
have  been  laid  down  for  centuries. 
Then  of  course  there  is  the  notable  tea 
ceremony,  for  which  Japan  is  so  fa- 
mous. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a girl 
to  spend  many  years  in  trying  to  mas- 
ter these  demanding  arts.  It  is  only 
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Father  Veltri  tries 
his  hand  at  the 
age-old  art. 


after  many  years  of  continuous  study 
that  one  can  be  said  to  have  captured 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  particular  art 
involved.  Constant  practice  and  con- 
siderable patience  are  necessary  in 
order  to  acquire  a certain  degree  of 
finesse  and  expertise.  Unless  a girl  has 
attempted  to  master  these  arts,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  she  is  considered 
to  be  wanting  in  her  education  and 
not  sufficiently  prepared  to  assume 
her  household  duties. 

Miss  Goto,  our  housekeeper  in 
Ichinomiya,  is  no  exception  and  she 
studies  these  ancient  household  arts 
diligently  in  her  spare  time.  One  day 
when  she  was  conducting  the  tea 
ceremony  for  my  benefit  she  inadver- 
tently started  me  on  a journey  to 
Tajimi,  famous  for  its  clay  pottery,  in 
quest  of  something  fashioned  from 


clay  which  I would  create  with  my 
own  two  hands. 

Miss  Goto  has  been  studying  the  art 
of  the  tea  ceremony  for  the  past  year 
under  a tea  master  of  considerable 
renown.  Every  Tuesday  when  I go  to 
Ichinomiya  to  teach  in  the  English 
Academy  there  Miss  Goto  eagerly  re- 
lates everything  that  she  has  learned 
during  the  past  week.  It  was  while  she 
was  pouring  out  the  thick  green  tea 
that  I noticed  the  beautiful  chawan 
(tea  cup)  with  the  matching  plate  on 
which  she  had  placed  the  customary 
sweet  cake.  When  I admired  it,  she 
told  me  that  she  had  made  it  herself 
in  Tajimi  with  just  a little  help  from  the 
potter.  Well  I just  had  to  try  that!  I 
invited  myself  along  to  visit  Tajimi. 
Hopefully  I could  make  something  as 
beautiful.  Time  would  tell. 
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These  girls  are  taking  a lunch  break. 


i went  to  Tajimi  fully  expecting  to 
see  a huge  factory  filled  with  elaborate 
equipment.  It  must  be  the  Canadian 
experience  but  invariably  we  seem  to 
look  for  things  on  a grand  scale.  Nearly 
all  of  our  Canadian  factories  are  im- 
pressive giants.  But  there  in  Tajimi  the 
pottery  factory  was  a single  room  with 
three  small  potter's  wheels  and  two 
small  tables.  One  of  the  tables  was  to 
hold  the  clay  while  the  other  one  was 
for  displaying  the  finished  products. 
Of  course  there  were  firing  ovens  and 
a painting  room  in  another  small 
building  but  the  whole  operation,  in 
typical  japanese  style,  was  on  a small 
scale. 

Our  instructor  was  a kindly  old  man 
skilled  in  his  craft  and  displaying  con- 
siderable wisdom  in  his  conversation. 
He  was  very  patient  as  he  showed  us 


how  to  hold  our  fingers  and  thumbs  in 
order  to  fashion  a chawan  (cup)  or 
kabin  (flower  vase).  I was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  under  his  expert 
tutelage,  I was  able  to  produce  two 
minor  "masterpieces"  in  a very  short 
time.  All  the  while  of  course  I was  up 
to  my  elbows  in  thick  wet  clay  and 
with  my  glasses  fogged  in  I was  doing 
it  mostly  by  a sense  of  touch. 

Now  whenever  I come  across  a cer- 
tain reading  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans which  goes  like  this:  "Surely  a 
potter  can  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
clay?  It  is  surely  for  him  to  decide 
whether  he  will  use  a particular  lump 
of  clay  to  make  a special  pot  or  an 
ordinary  one".  . . I'm  sure  it  will  have 
a very  pleasant  association  for  me  and 
it  might  even  bring  on  another  journey 
to  Tajimi.  ■ 
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Programs 

No 

Panacea 
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Father  Mike  Arevalo  with  a group  of  students  from  Holy  Rosary  High  School. 


I As  a take-off  on  the  American  cigar- 
I ette  ad  a few  parishes  in  Southern 

' Leyte  in  the  Philippines  are  called 
'"Scarboro  Country."  The  name  was 
given  because  the  parishes  were  in  the 
I care  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  phy- 
I sically  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
I the  Diocese.  But  things  have  changed. 

, There  are  two  young  Filipino  priests 

now  living  and  working  in  the  area 
alongside  the  Canadian  missionaries. 
Father  Mike  Arevalo  who  was  ordain- 
ed by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Manila  in  1970 
is  the  pastor  of  St.  Bernard's  and  works 
with  the  religious  education  team. 
They  coordinate  local  programs  for 
adults  and  children.  Father  Rudy  La- 

i 

i 


cerna  is  the  area  Chaplain  of  the 
Federation  of  Free  Farmers  and  is 
pastor  of  Anahawan. 

Commenting  on  the  cooperation 
between  Filipino  and  Canadian  priests, 
Father  Fred  Wakeham,  the  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the 
Philippines  says,  "We  are  sharing  the 
work,  sharing  our  ideas.  They  listen  to 
us,  we  listen  to  them,  and  hopefully 
later  on  all  these  parishes  can  be  staff- 
ed by  Filipino  priests.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  long  for  that  there  will 
not  be  this  distinction  between  the 
foreign  priests  and  Filipino  priests. 
Perhaps  the  people  will  see  us  as 
brothers  in  the  apostolate."  There  is  a 
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developing  sense  of  the  Church  as  a 
nation  wide  institution  in  the  Philp- 
pines. 

Father  Wakeham  points  out  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
Filipino  Church  since  Vatican  II.  One 
of  the  newemphasis  which  he  notes  is: 

'The  institutional  Church  has  been 
speaking  out,  much  more  often  and 
loudly,  in  a way  that  is  very  disturbing 
to  some  people,  especially  the  vested 
interests,  concerning  the  real  root 


causes  of  the  evils  in  society  and  the 
real  reasons  why  after  400  years, 
Christianity  is  still  not  being  practiced 
in  the  Philippines." 

Missionaries  feel  very  much  a part 
of  developments  within  the  Church 
and  the  country.  Father  Wakeham 
speaks  for  himself,  "I  can  appreciate 
that  many  people  are  disturbed  by  the 
changes  in  the  Church.  My  first  six 
years  here  were  the  happiest,  in  the 
sense  I was  more  content.  We  follow- 
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ed  the  system,  visiting  the  villages, 
saying  Mass,  hearing  confession  and 
we  didn't  question  the  system.  We 
were  working  very  hard  and  we  were 
happy  and  satisfied.  But  perhaps  we 
were  missing  the  boat  at  the  time. 
Now  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
there  has  certainly  been  a change  in 
emphasis  in  our  work.  There  is  more 
soul-searching  as  to  our  real  purpose 
here  in  the  Philippines.  So  all  these 
questions  came  up,  and  they  were 
very  troublesome,  because  it  meant 
that  I like  other  priests  had  to  stop  and 
think." 

"My  attitude  to  the  apostolate  has 
changed.  Sometimes  I think  I'm  get- 
ting lazy.  You  have  to  develop  local 
leaders  but  many  times  the  question  is 
how?  What  kinds  of  programs  shall 
we  develop  to  help  Christianity  in  a 
real  sense  develop  in  these  commun- 
ities?" 

Yet  programs  are  not  seen  by  Father 


Wakeham  as  the  panacea.  He  says, 
"Probably  it's  in  the  little  things  where 
we  are  more  effective.  It's  in  little 
things  we  can  do  for  people  that  we 
witness  more  to  the  love  of  Christ 
rather  than  in  programs.  The  other  day 
I was  driving  back  from  Maasin  in  the 
mountains,  quite  a distance  from  the 
nearest  village,  and  I saw  a young  boy 
walking  up  the  hill.  He  had  just  come 
from  his  farm  work.  He  was  a little 
shy  because  he  felt  he  wasn't  cleaned 
up  to  get  into  the  car.  A little  further 
on  there  was  a woman  walking  by  her- 
self and  I stopped.  I said  to  the  boy  is 
that  your  mother?'  and  he  said  'yes.' 
So  I picked  her  up.  She  was  apprecia- 
tive of  the  short  ride  to  her  village.  She 
said  she  was  tired  as  she  had  been 
working  on  the  farm  all  day.  It's  little 
personal  things  like  that  which  we 
don't  count  very  much,  but  which 
mean  so  much  in  trying  to  spread  the 
message  of  Christ."  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 


FOUND  IT! 


\A/^  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
^ ^ world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  1M4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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'"‘Natimiat 


5 “T"o  be  a missionary  means  that  you  I 

I must  be  a disciple.  It  means  that 
~ the  Gospel  is  good  news  for  you.  You 
^ must  be  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of 
2 people."  Joaquin  Pillai,  a priest  from  i 
5 Sri  Lanka  (formerly  Ceylon)  was  speak- 
ing  about  the  meaning  of  mission  to- 
5 day.  His  talk  was  really  a meditation  j 
^ on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Chapter  28, 

Verse  19.  Thirty-five  people — bishops, 
priests,  sisters,  lay  people,  listened  at- 
tentively. When  Father  Pillai  finished 
there  was  a silence  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  These  thirty-five  people  pray- 
ed silently  on  what  they  had  heard. 

This  was  how  Canada's  National 
Mission  Council  began  its  1973  an-  | 

nual  general  meeting  at  the  end  of  [ 

March  in  Toronto.  Members  of  this  » 

advisory  group  to  the  Canadian  ! 

bishops  came  from  different  parts  of  j 

Canada. 

They  were  representative  of  nation-  i 
al  mission  offices  such  as  the  Propaga-  I 
tion  of  the  Faith  and  Church  Extension 
as  well  as  Missionary  Orders  and 
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Missionary  CohdcII 


i societies  of  priests,  brothers  and 
j sisters.  Lay  people  from  diocesan 
mission  committees,  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Catholic  Women's  League  were 
^ present. 

? The  National  Mission  Council  (or 

I NMC)  was  established  by  the  Cana- 
dian  bishops  in  1967.  The  second 
Vatican  Council  asked  the  bishops  of 
i every  nation  to  form  mission  councils 
\ in  their  countries  to  better  coordinate 
I mission  cooperation  in  their  regions, 
j Canada's  NMC  — there  are  two 

: actually,  one  for  English  speaking 

[ Canada  and  one  for  French  speaking 

( Canada  — meets  once  a year.  An 
executive  of  five  people  meet  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  the  year  to  see  that 
' goals  are  being  reached.  The  priorities 
; of  the  NMC  for  1973  include  mission 
t education  on  all  levels  of  the  Cana- 
, dian  Church  and  the  initiation  of  a 
■ program  of  action  for  lay  participation 

f in  mission  activity. 

‘ In  1972  a team  of  missionaries  (three 

priests,  a sister  and  a layman)  visited 


the  Diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mission  Council. 
The  focus  of  the  team  was  to  create, 
on  the  parochial  and  diocesan  level, 
an  awareness  of  the  universal  or  world 
dimension  of  the  Church.  This  team 
later  visited  the  Diocese  of  Nelson, 
British  Columbia  with  another  tailor- 
made  mission  education  program.  Be- 
sides aiming  at  awareness,  the  Nation- 
al Mission  Council  hopes  that  the 
program  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  mission  councils  or  committees  in 
the  local  diocese  and  parishes. 

When  this  year's  NMC  meeting  was 
drawing  to  a close;  when  a long  day 
of  reflection,  evaluation  and  planning 
had  ended;  when  the  Council  had 
agreed  that  its  major  task  was  to  bring 
Canadian  Catholics  to  an  awareness  of 
their  world-wide  mission.  Father  Pil- 
lai  commented:  "When  you  tell  others 
what  Christianity,  faith  and  mission  is 
all  about,  you  purify  and  rediscover 
for  yourselves  *what  Christianity,  faith 
and  mission  is  all  about."  • 
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faith  is  not  invented  by  us,  we  all  receive  it; 
it  is  one  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  cultures; 
'"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism"  (cf.  Eph.  4,  5). 

It  is  the  Good  News  which  the  Church  must  give  to 
all  nations.  And  if,  in  fact,  it  has  already  been  heard 
in  all  countries — and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  salute,  in  passing,  the  zeal  of  the  missionary 
pioneers — it  is  now  the  work  of  the  laity  of  all 
continents ...  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
realities  of  the  world,  in  all  social  milieus,  and  in 
the  ever  more  complex  network  of  international 
relations.  This  is  the  faith  that  must  animate  all  of 
you,  it  is  the  mission  that  you  share  in  a privileged 
position. 

— Pope  Paul  VI 
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The  E^pos 

and  I 

By  Sr.  Ramon  Naranjo^ 
as  told  to  Father  Angus  Roberts^  SFM. 


Senor  Naranjo  is  a scout  for  the 
Montreal  Expos  Baseball  Club  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children,  two  girls  and 
one  boy. 

"T” he  Dominican  people  are  crazy 
’ over  baseball.  The  season  here  in 
the  Caribbean  is  during  the  winter 
months  and  professional  baseball 
players  come  down.  Of  course,  we 
have  our  own  stars  like  the  Alou 
brothers,  and  Juan  Marichal.  The 
crowds  at  the  games  are  exuberant. 
There  is  music  and  dancing  in  the 
stands.  But  there  isn't  any  better  sport 
than  baseball  for  them  to  get  crazy 
over. 

Two  years  ago  I went  to  Montreal 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  an  Expos 
Scouts'  meeting.  We  went  to  three 
games  played  against  the  Saint  Louis 
Cardinals.  I was  really  amazed.  I had 
heard  so  much  about  the  Montreal 
fans  that  I thought  it  couldn't  be  true. 
I just  never  thought  there  could  be 
fans  like  Dominican  fans  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Montreal  fans  are 


worse.  They  applaud  everything,  even 
for  the  other  Club.  And  you  know  we 
are  not  constant  winners,  we  are  usu- 
ally losers.  It's  amazing  to  see  how 
these  fans  keep  going  to  the  ball  park 
to  back  our  Club. 

The  young  people  who  play  base- 
ball in  this  country  not  only  see  it  as  a 
means  of  having  fun  and  meeting 
other  people  but  they  also  see  it  as  a 
means  of  achieving  a better  life.  We 
have  a very  low  standard  of  living,  and 
our  poor  people  are  really  poor.  A lot 
of  kids  who  can't  even  read  or  write 
play  baseball,  and  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  is  the  hope  of  a professional 
contract. 

In  a year  I must  see  about  a thou- 
sand ball  clubs  all  over  the  country 
and  about  five  thousand  ball  players. 
That's  a lot  of  ball  players!  I keep  a file 
on  every  player  I see.  Some  cards  are 
marked  NP — no  prospect,  others  F — 
follow  up.  Whenever  a Dominican 
player  is  signed  by  any  other  club  I'm 
asked  whether  I've  seen  this  man  play 
ball  or  not.  If  he  makes  the  major 
leagues  they  want  to  know  why  I 
didn't  sign  him.  If  a man  has  an  F on 
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Ramon,  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children. 


his  card  I try  and  see  him  play  a couple 
of  more  times  during  the  years. 

When  I arrive  at  a village  or  a hatey, 
where  the  sugar  cane  cutters  live,  I 
usually  contact  the  manager  of  the 
amateur  ball  club  and  he  gets  all  the 
boys  together.  In  the  Expo  organiza- 
tion we  look  for  certain  things.  If  they 
are  fielders  we  look  for  speed.  Usually 
speed  is  the  only  thing  you  can  use  not 
only  offensively  but  also  defensively. 
You  can  run  the  bases  and  you  can  fill 
In  the  outfield  when  you  have  to.  In 
pitchers,  of  course,  we  look  for  the 
real  strong  arm  kid  who  can  really 
throw  the  ball. 

This  is  my  third  year  as  an  Expos 
scout  down  here  and  we  don't  sign 
many  ball  players.  The  Cardinals,  the 
Houston  Ball  Club,  the  San  Francisco 
Giants,  the  Kansas  City  Royals,  all  have 
Dominican  scouts  and  they  sign 
around  ten  or  fifteen  ball  players  a 
year.  I have  become  what  you  might 
call  a tough  scout.  I don't  sign  many 
players.  The  Expos  don't  want  a lot  of 
ball  players  who  can  do  only  one 
thing,  they  prefer  one  player  who  can 
do  a lot  of  things.  They  think  and  I 
agree  that  this  is  the  boy  who  is  really 
going  to  make  it  all  the  way  to  the  big 
leagues. 

Right  now  we  have  three  Domini- 
can boys  who  have  been  acquired 
since  I've  been  a scout  and  all  three  of 
them  have  been  playing  for  the  Expos 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  The  first 
one  that  we  acquired  is  a short-stop, 
Baez,  who  they  consider  right  now  as 
a pretty  good  looking  boy  who  might 
have  a chance  to  play  in  the  majors. 
We  have  Manny  Lantigua,  a catcher, 
who  I think  is  well  liked  by  Montreal. 
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Ramon 


Infielder  Felix  Pequero  is  very  fast  on 
his  feet,  a really  good  runner.  He  just 
needs  a little  work  in  his  fielding  to 
have  a chance  to  play  major  league 
ball.  I think  we  have  acquired  three 
nice  ball  players  who  might  in  the 
future  make  it  to  the  big  club  In 
Montreal. 

I don't  think  it  matters  to  Dominican 
kids  which  ball  club  they  sign  with. 
They  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
lowest  club  in  the  standing  will  give 
them  a better  chance  to  play.  And  of 
course  this  is  a reality,  in  a club  like 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  years,  if  he  is  a first  base 
man.  When  I sign  a kid,  I remind  him 
that  the  Expos  have  been  a second 
division  club.  He's  got  to  think  that 
he's  got  a better  chance  to  play  with 


us  than  with  a lot  of  other  clubs  be- 
cause of  our  low  standing.  That  means 
that  all  positions  are  open  for  an  out- 
standing kid  to  come  along  and  play 
with  us.  But  to  the  kids  it's  a matter  of 
money.  They  sign  with  the  club  which 
gives  them  the  most  money.  I also  re- 
mind them  that  the  Expos  is  a Cana- 
dian club.  Canadian  fans  are  a lot  like 
Dominican  fans.  Also  I don't  think 
there  is  any  racial  problem  in  Mont- 
real, unlike  some  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Expos  first  asked  me  to  be 
a scout  I told  them  I never  played  pro- 
fessional baseball.  They  told  me  that 
one  of  the  best  scouts  in  the  game 
had  never  played  professional  ball.  I'd 
really  be  happy  to  see  one  of  my  finds 
playing  in  the  big  leagues.  • 
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it'8  a small 


Dear  Children: 

Bonjour,  mes  amis.  All  of  you  know  what  these  words  mean;  they 
are  the  greeting  used  by  many  Canadians  every  day,  in  French,  one 
of  our  official  national  languages. 

Did  you  ever  think  about  what  being  French  really  means?  Of 
course  it  means  having  a different  language,  but  it  also  means  much 
more  than  that.  It  means  having  a French  history,  a French  way  of 
doing  things  and  of  thinking  about  things.  All  of  these  are  important 
and  when  you  put  them  all  together  you  have  a French  culture. 

It  is  the  same  for  the  Indian,  the  Italian,  the  English,  the  Japanese 
and  so  on.  Each  of  these  peoples  is  a culture,  and  they  all  see  the 
world  in  a special  way.  The  foods  they  eat,  the  games  that  they  play, 
even  their  religious  customs,  all  have  a lot  to  do  with  their  culture. 

It  is  because  of  his  culture  that  a boy  from  Brazil  will  want  to  play 
soccer  while  a boy  in  the  United  States  will  play  football.  And  it's 
because  of  his  culture  that  a white  man  in  South  Africa  believes  that 
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world 


he  is  better  than  a black  man,  while  a black  man  in  Guyana  knows 
without  saying  that  he  is  the  same  as  everyone  else.  So  the  influences 
of  culture  can  be  both  bad  and  good.  Many  problems  in  the  world, 
in  Canada  too,  arise  because  some  people  think  that  their  culture  is 
the  only  worthwhile  one. 

Because  of  these  special  differences  it  is  important  for  people  of 
different  cultures  to  try  to  understand  each  other.  And  it's  interesting 
too!  We  find  that  the  world  has  so  much  more  in  it  than  we  thought 
at  first.  And  we  find  that  even  though  somebody  looks  different,  or 
does  things  in  his  own  way,  still  we  are  much  the  same  as  he  is,  and 
he  is  very  much  like  us. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  to  think  about  and  write  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  this  theme,  and  why:  "I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
all  people  to  have  the  same  culture." 

Watch  in  other  issues  for  the  greetings  from  other  cultures,  and 
we'll  see  how  many  we  can  learn. 

Father  Jim. 
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One  Small  Step 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  just  released 
an  18-minute,  16  mm.  colour  film  called 
"One  Small  Step."  It  shows  how  people  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Philippines  became  aware 
of  their  own  capabilities  to  overcome  some 
of  their  problems  through  the  Cooperative 
Movement. 

It  focuses  In  on  the  life  of  a Filipino 
farmer,  Felipe,  who  lives  in  Hinundayan, 
Southern  Leyte  and  relates  how  the  self 
determination  which  was  lying  dormant 
within  him  because  of  oppressive  circum- 
stances was  brought  to  life  by  study,  co- 
operation and  trust  in  others  like  himself. 

For  free  bookings  of  this  film  please  write 
or  phone. 

Scarboro  Missions^ 

2685  Kingston  Road^ 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
Tel.  (416)  261-7135 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  MISSION 


AGENT  FOR  CHANGE 

Hardbound  $4.50 


The  story  of  Harvey  Steele,  Padre  Pablo,  as  told  to 
Gary  McEoin.  Growing  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  life  in 
Ghina,  building  a better  world  in  South  America, 
form  the  background  for  the  story  of  a Scarboro 
Father  who  ''has  helped  5,000,000  fellow  men." 


Maryknoll  International  Cookbook 

by  Sister  Carol  Cannon  and  Sister  Corde  Lorang 

The  '160-page  book  contains  tested  recipes  of 
Sisters  Carol  Cannon  and  Corde  Lorang.  "Eating 
good  meals  together  encourages  friendship,"  says 
Sister  Corde  who  holds  a doctorate  in  psychology. 
"And  when  we  can  prepare  and  taste  the  foods 
which  people  in  other  cultures  eat  we  become 
more  receptive  to  them." 

The  Maryknoll  International  Cookbook  contains 
easily  prepared  recipes  from  Africa,  Chile,  China, 
Guatemala,  Hawaii,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Philip- 
pines, Peru,  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

Hardbound  $4.95 


Please  send  the  following  books  in  the  quantities  indicated: 

Book  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 


No.  of  copies  Title  Price 


Cheque  or  Money  Order  enclosed  □ Bill  me  □ 

Name 

Address Apt.  No 

City Prov Postal  Zone 
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As 

Friend 

]Vot 

Foreigner 

Angus  Roberts^  SFM. 


Father  Angus  Roberts  interviewed 
Father  Douglas  MacKinnon  in  the 
Amazon  town  of  Itacoatiara. 


Fr.  Roberts:  When  you  came  to 
Brazil  what  were  your  ideas  of  a mis- 
sionary and  what  is  your  thinking  now 
that  makes  you  want  to  stay  here? 

Fr.  MacKinnon:  A missionary  going 
to  a mission  for  the  first  time  is  usually 
gung-ho.  He  has  all  the  answers  and  is 
going  to  save  the  world  in  a short  time. 
His  enthusiasm  grows  in  the  Mission 
Institute,  he  hears  ideas  from  others 
returning  from  the  field,  he  picks  up 
ideas  from  books  and  from  his  work 
at  home.  He  wants  to  put  his  idealism 
into  practice  right  away,  without  really 
listening  to  what  others  have  to  say. 
But  in  a very  short  time  he  ends  up 
frustrated,  he  wants  to  give  it  all  up  or 
bicker  with  anyone  who  comes 


around. 

If  he  doesn't  have  a group  whom  he 
trusts  with  whom  he  can  sit  down  and 
evaluate  what  he  has  been  doing  then 
he  can't  overcome  these  frustrations. 

I think  that  is  what  helped  me  a great 
deal  in  the  beginning  to  overcome  a 
lot  of  my  green-horn  tactics.  We  have 
made  mistakes.  Anyone  thinking  he  is 
going  into  a place  without  making 
mistakes  might  as  well  stay  home.  It  is 
only  by  making  mistakes  that  we  grow 
and  evaluate  our  ideas  and  make  pro- 
gress in  our  work. 

If  we  think  everything  is  going  along 
perfectly,  we  are  really  forcing  people 
to  be  like  ourselves  and  not  allowing 
people  to  grow  as  themselves.  People 
should  realize  that  there  are  different 
ways  of  living  the  Christian  message, 
there  are  different  ways  of  presenting 
it.  Perhaps  we  have  been  telling  peo- 
ple what  to  do  instead  of  living  the 
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message  and  having  them  ask,  "Why 
do  you  live  that  way?" 

We  must  seek  out  the  thoughts,  the 
aspirations  of  the  people,  not  to  tell 
them  what  Christianity  is  but  to  search 
out  what  Christianity  is  for  them  at  this 
moment  and  to  move  on  from  there. 
This  is  one  reason  for  my  wanting  to 
continue  in  Brazil,  to  understand  peo- 
ple better,  to  know  them  as  a friend 
and  not  as  a foreigner,  to  get  involved 
in  their  family  life,  their  cultural  life 
and  social  life,  so  that  they  will  come 
to  accept  me. 

Fr.  Roberts:  How  do  you  consider 
your  role?  What  is  a typical  day  for 
you? 

Fr.  MacKinnon:  After  three  years  in 
Itacoatiara  I think  my  first  role  is  to  try 
to  be  acceptable  as  a member  of  the 
community.  I am  acceptable  in  very 
small  groups,  but  on^y  with  the  groups 
that  I have  allowed  to  come  close  to 
me  or  the  groups  that  have  allowed 
me  to  come  close  to  them.  I have  to 
work  at  widening  this  friendship. 

I don't  think  you  can  ever  say  that 
you  have  a typical  day  in  the  Amazon. 
You  may  have  a schedule  all  worked 
out  in  the  morning,  but  you  soon  find 
out  that  as  you're  taking  the  Honda 
out  the  door  there  is  someone  waiting 
for  you.  You  can't  say,  "I'll  be  back  in 
an  hour  or  two  hours."  This  person  has 
something  he  wants  to  resolve.  That 
person  must  become  the  most  impor- 
tant person  in  your  life,  your  schedule 
must  be  dropped.  There  are  not  too 
many  people  who  can  do  this.  It  takes 
patience,  I can't  say  that  I have  it  my- 


self, I get  frustrated  and  say  things  I 
shouldn't  say  and  then  have  to  apolo- 
gize later.  At  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  may  not  have  anything  to  say 
or  ask,  but  because  of  the  trust  created 
he  may  return  a few  days  later  and 
maybe  bring  a problem  that  is  bother- 
ing him  at  the  moment.  Besides  this,  I 
handle  most  of  the  construction  that 
has  to  be  done.  I look  after  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Hondas,  the  boats,  or  a 
jeep.  Oftentimes  it  takes  two  or  three 
hours  to  find  someone  who  will  do  the 
repairs. 

I work  with  the  people  principally 
at  night  when  the  family  is  all  together 
again.  The  mother  and  father  are  usu- 
ally working  in  different  places.  The 
mother  might  be  washing  clothes 
down  at  the  river  or  separating  jute 
before  it  is  put  into  the  press  at  the 
factory.  The  father  perhaps  is  in  con- 
struction, or  in  the  same  jute  factory 
or  at  a rubber  factory.  Around  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  after  supper  is  over 
they  are  usually  sitting  around  talking 
or  getting  ready  for  bed.  I visit  certain 
groups  of  people  at  that  time  and  try 
to  get  other  family  groups  to  come  in 
to  one  of  the  homes  for  a general  con- 
versation. We  talk  about  the  weather 
or  their  work,  just  trying  to  build  up  a 
trust  among  the  people. 

Often  they'll  talk  about  day  to  day 
problems  like  how  to  raise  more 
money  to  pay  the  lights,  or  the  water, 
or  to  get  some  work  done.  I put  across 
my  ideas,  but  usually  I try  to  let  them 
come  up  with  their  solutions  to  these 
problems.  We  Canadians  have  a repu- 
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Father  Douglas  MacKinnon,  SFM 


tation  here  of  doing  things  fast  and 
well.  This  frustrates  the  people  and 
they  say  '"Let  Father  do  it!"  I think  we 
have  to  let  them  do  things  with  the 
means  they  have  available,  not  take 
the  whole  initiative  ourselves  and  say 
it  should  be  done  in  such  and  such  a 
way. 

Fr.  Roberts:  Do  you  think  that  the 
people  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
they  are  the  Church,  the  people  of 
God? 

Fr.  MacKinnon:  I think  they  have  a 
deeper  awareness  that  they  are  the 
People  of  God.  It  is  different  from  our 
way  of  looking  at  it  which  is  more  in- 
tellectual. We  divide  up  the  people  of 
God,  perhaps  unconsciously  into  dif- 


ferent slots.  Because  of  this  they  often 
see  the  priest  as  apart  from  the  People 
of  God.  He  is  just  a high  official  who 
tells  them  how  to  get  to  Heaven.  It's 
hard  for  them  to  understand  the  hier- 
archical structure  of  the  Church.  They 
accept  this  structure  and  love  it,  but 
they  see  themselves  as  outside  of  it.  A 
Bishop,  a Cardinal  or  a Pope  is  seen  as 
on  a much  higher  social  plane  than 
they.  They  see  the  priest  as  highly  edu- 
cated, one  who  gives  orders.  He's  like 
the  mayor  or  the  state  governor.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  see  the  whole  Church 
as  a unit  to  which  they  belong.  Their 
whole  life  is  pretty  well  wrapped  up  in 
God.  I think  their's  is  a purer  way  of 
seeing  the  People  of  God.  • 
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Students  use  a school  library  in  the  Bahamas. 


Balancing 
the  Books 


Pather  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM,  is  pastor 
* of  the  little  town  of  Governor's 
Harbour  on  Eleuthera  Island  in  the 
Bahamas. 

Toronto  born,  Father  Paul  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  and  fully 
participates  in  their  community  affairs 
programs. 

One  of  his  pet  projects  is  supplying 


reading  material  to  four  or  five  local 
schools.  A major  supplier  of  books  is 
the  Canadian  Overseas  Book  Centre. 
The  book  project  is  ecumenical,  in- 
volving Anglicans,  Methodists  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  Father  Paul  has  given 
space  in  his  over  one-hundred-year- 
old  house  for  a local  library.  The  li- 
brarian is  paid  by  the  Bahamian 
government.  • 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS 

CHOOSE  LIFE 


The  missionary  priesthood  offers  you  a chance  to  make  a commit- 
ment for  life. 

to  TRUTH  to  JUSTICE  to  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  is  a community  of  Canadian  priests  and 
students  for  the  Priesthood.  Our  particular  concern  is  to  be  of 
service  to  the  worldwide  Church  and  to  help  Canadians  under- 
stand that  we  are  part  of  a Church  made  up  of  many  different 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Our  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  which 
Christ  spoke. 

A brotherhood  in  Christ,  in  which  men  love  and  respect  each 
other  regardless  of  their  colour,  their  customs,  their  economic 
situation. 

A brotherhood  based  on  justice,  not  only  between  men  but 
among  nations. 

A brotherhood  in  which  men  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
come  together  in  sincere  dialogue  and  openness  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

Christ  said,  "I  have  come  that  you  may  have  life,  life  in  its 
fullest."  This  is  both  our  challenge  and  responsibility  as  Christians. 
As  Scarboro  Fathers  we  share  In  this  challenge,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  men. 

At  present  there  are  Scarboro  Fathers  living  in  the  Bahamas, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana,  japan,  Philippines, 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies. 


* Rev.  jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL  


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Father  Edgar  Geier,  SFM,  of  Preston, 
Ontario  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1950.  Since 
that  time,  except  for  two  years  as  sem- 
inary rector.  Father  Ceier  has  been 
working  as  a missionary  in  Japan. 


1 

Remember 

The  expression  oft  repeated,  "We  teach  English  in  Japan  . . might  not  convey 
■ too  much  until  you  consider  what  may  be  involved.  To  give  you  an  idea,  I 
assigned  a short  story  to  my  English  class  at  Nanzan  University  and  one  of  the 
students  came  up  with  this  "creative"  effort: 

POOR  POCHi 

This  is  a story  from  the  Heian  Era. 

Once  upon  a time  a good  old  man,  Eurze,  lived  in  Japan.  There  also  lived  a 
wicked  old  man,  Ceier,  in  his  neighborhood.  Furze  kept  a dog  called,  Pochi  as 
watchdog  (banken)  to  bark  at  strangers.  In  his  garden  there  was  a spot  where  it 
is  said  his  ancestors  had  buried  gold.  H/s  ancestors  would  often  bury  gold  in  the 
spot  and  then  fail  to  collect  it. 

One  morning  Pochi  barked  frequently  at  the  spot  so  Furze  went  there  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Then  Pochi  said  in  Japanese:  "Koko  hore,  wan  wan!"  (Dig 
here!)  Very  excited  Furze  quickly  dug  a hole  two  feet  deep.  He  finally  found  a 
great  many  ancient  gold  coins  (kobans)  which  were  very  valuable. 

The  wicked  old  man,  Ceier,  saw  everything.  He  thought  that  Pochi  would 
reveal  something  of  value  in  his  garden  too.  The  next  day  he  hired  Pochi  for  100 
yen  a day.  Ceier  was  armed  with  various  tools.  One  of  the  most  unusual  tools 
was  a hoe-like  digging  instrument  (kuwa).  He  dug  hard  every  morning  till  night. 
In  spite  of  this,  not  even  a mole  (mogura)  came  out.  He  was  very  hungry  and 
angry.  So  he  decided  to  eat  Pochi.  From  that  day  Furze  and  Ceier  have  been 
unfriendly. 

(This  story  and  the  characters  are  all  fiction.  Please  never  mind!  There  are 
many  persons  who  have  the  same  name  in  the  world.) 

Considering  that  I've  only  been  teaching  the  class  for  a few  months  it's  quite 
apparent  that  this  student  at  least  is  not  exactly  overawed  by  the  fearsome 
foreigner  who  thinks  he's  the  teacher.  (Furze  was  the  teacher  last  year) ! • 

Edgar  Ceier,  SFM. 
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YOUR 


CALENDAR ■ t is  your  opportunity  to  show 

that  Christ’s  message  is  for 
all  mankind. 
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Father  Tom  Morrisey  has  spent  most  of  his  thirty-six  years  as  a missionary 
priest  in  the  Orient.  Born  in  North  River,  Newfoundland,  Tom  Morrissey  was 
ordained  by  Cardinal  McGuigan  (then  Archbishop)  in  Perpetual  Help  Church, 
Toronto,  December  3,  1937.  Father  Morrissey  left  for  China  in  October  of  1938. 
He  arrived  in  the  diocese  of  Yuanling  where  he  worked  for 
one  year,  returning  to  Scarboro's  Hshui  Prefecture  only  to 
be  forced  to  flee  from  the  warring  Sino-Japanese  armies. 

Furloughed  to  Canada  in  1944  he  worked  in  parishes  in 
Newfoundland  until  the  war  ended.  In  1946  he  was  able  to 
get  back  to  China  where  he  was  pastor  in  Tunyang  until 
1951.  Forced  out  by  the  Communists,  Father  Tom  went 
directly  to  Japan  and  studied  Japanese.  Still  a very  active 
missionary  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Osaka,  Father  Morrissey 
has  worked  in  many  areas  of  Japan,  including  Nagasaki, 

Nagoya  and  Shimabara.  The  transition  from  nearly  13  years 
in  China  to  a new  language  and  culture  in  Japan  hasn't 
phased  Father  Morrissey  in  the  least  and  his  added  22  yeaes 
in  Japan  makes  him  a 'true  veteran'  of  Scarboro  in  the 
Orient. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  Scarboro  Missions  advertised  the  opening  of  a new 
mission  field  for  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  In  1952  everything  was  set  for  two  of 
our  men  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Owen  McCann 
to  work  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Capetown,  South  Africa.  Our  men  never  went 
because  within  a few  months  Africa  was  aflame  with  the 
Mau-Mau  insurrections.  One  of  the  men  the  Society  had 
chosen  to  go  to  Africa  was  Father  Armand  Clement.  Born 
in  Montreal,  Father  Clement  was  ordained  there  in  1938. 

He  was  in  China  when  the  Japanese  interned  him  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  In  1943  he  was  repatriated  to  Canada  and 
served  in  the  RCAF  as  a chaplain  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  September  of  1946  he  sailed  once  again  for  China  only 
to  be  expelled  for  the  second  time  by  the  Chinese  Reds  in 
1951.  From  1953,  after  the  aborted  African  venture.  Father 
Clement  worked  in  parishes  and  the  Society's  Promotion 
Department.  Finally  in  July  of  1957  he  sailed  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  to  a new  mission.  This  time  it  was  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Today,  1973,  finds  Father  Armand  Clement  still 
very  active  in  the  Philippines. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
In  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Editorial 


In  Asia,  Of  Asia 


It's  peculiar.  Both  Japan  and  the  Philippines  are  Asian  countries  and 
yet  in  certain  ways  they  are  not  of  Asia.  Significantly,  perhaps,  both 
countries  are  groupings  of  islands. 

The  Philippines  is  the  only  Christian  country  in  Asia,  japan  stands 
out  as  the  economic  giant  which  competes  commercially  with  the 
West.  But  they  are  also  very  different  from  one  another,  japan  has  a 
predominantly  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  tradition.  The  Philippines  is 
economically  underdeveloped. 

The  contrast  extends  to  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  both 
countries. 

In  the  Philippines  the  missionaries  work  among  the  Christians  of 
Southern  Leyte  .The  people  are  responding  to  their  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments.  The  large ’Christian  communities  seem  to 
be  taking  on  new  vitality. 

The  seven  Scarboro  centres  in  urban  industrialized  japan  each  has  a 
relatively  small  Christian  community.  Every  year  the  Lord  draws  a few 
more  people  to  baptism.  Besides  a few  parish  meetings  during  the 
week  and  Sunday  gatherings  of  the  Christians  most  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  outside  work.  They  try  to  support  themselves  by  teaching 
English.  This  gives  them  wide  contacts  with  university  and  college 
students,  young  executives  in  a number  of  companies  and  with 
children. 

Why  are  Canadian  missionaries  in  these  countries?  Fundamentally 
they  believe  that  the  Lord  wants  them  to  be  there.  They  have  good 
reason  to  believe  in  this  going-out  to  others,  it  is  the  key  message  of 
every  page  of  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  Canadian  Christians 
among  two  very  distinct  peoples  of  Asia,  who  not  so  long  ago  were 
bitter  enemies,  says  something  significant  about  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  • 
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Father  Burke,  SFM 


Mr.  Chester  Gabriel^  SFM 


The  Charismatic  Movement,  spread- 
ing so  rapidly  through  North 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
has  begun  to  make  inroads  in  the 
Amazon.  This  new  emphasis  in  Catho- 
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Sister  Lucille,  CSJ,  assisted. 


At  prayer. 


lie  spirituality  which  seeks  to  bring  to 
vivid  awareness  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual's  life, 
finds  its  particular  apostle  here,  in  the 
person  of  Fr.  Malcolm  Burke. 

After  arriving  back  in  the  Mission 
from  furlough  in  Canada  last  October, 
Father  Mac  was  to  spend  some  time 
here  in  Itacoatiara  before  proceeding 
to  southern  Brazil  where  he  was  to 
take  a refresher  course  in  the  Portu- 
guese language.  It  appears  that  the 
Spirit  does  breathe  where  He  will  and 
before  long  Father  Mac  had  gathered 
a small  group,  very  much  interested  in 
praying  together  and  living  in  the 
Spirit.  On  the  basis  of  this  interest 
Father  Mac  (known  here  as  Padre 
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Brazilian  coffee  break. 


Francisco)  organized  a seven-week 
'"Life  in  the  Spirit"  course  which 
sought  to  present,  in  a short  period, 
the  essentials  of  prayer,  and  discern- 
ing the  acting  of  the  Spirit  in  one's 
personal  life.  He  was  assisted  in  giving 
the  course  by  Sisters  Lucille  and  Helen 
Harris,  two  of  the  Canadian  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  who  work  in  Itacoatiara. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  the 
course  was  inspiring,  a further  testi- 
mony of  the  sincere  searching  that 
seems  to  be  going  on  everywhere. 
There  were  some  twenty-five  who  fol- 
lowed the  course,  among  them  some 
who  could  barely  read  or  write.  The 
course  was  a living  experience:  par- 
ticipated prayer,  goodwill,  spiritual 


conviction  and  the  desire  to  encoun- 
ter God.  It  more  than  compensated 
for  the  lack  of  academic  preparation. 

And  now,  some  three  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a group 
of  thirty-eight  still  meet  every  Satur- 
day night.  At  these  gatherings,  prayer, 
both  formal  and  spontaneous,  is  the 
aim.  The  session  may  go  on  for  two  or 
three  hours,  praying  in  common,  en- 
couraging one  another,  helping  one 
another  and  striving  to  see  God's 
action  in  their  lives. 

Fr.  Burke  is  presently  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Manaus,  Brazil,  but  the 
seed  has  been  sown  in  Itacoatiara  and 
the  plant  continues  to  flourish  in  his 
absence.  • 
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Land  Roirer 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 


Tales 

ofa 
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I'm  a handsome  Land  Rover  and  I 
work  in  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
and  I'm  stationed  in  Georgetown  on 
the  east  side,  or  as  it's  called  here,  the 
Windward  Side  of  the  Island.  The 
Father  who  owns  me  is  Father  Roland 
Roberts,  SFM.  He's  been  here  over  ten 
years.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  learned 
too  much  in  that  time.  I've  been  here 
a year  and  a half  only  and  already  I 
know  that  it's  no  use  trying  to  reach 


Sandy  Bay,  eight  miles  north,  when 
it's  raining  in  the  mountains.  The 
Rabacca  River  floods  and  that's  it!  You 
just  don't  get  across!  He  always  says, 
"You  never  know.  You  might  make 
it."  We  did  make  it  once;  but  it  was 
no  credit  to  him.  It  was  my  superior 
power  and  traction  that  did  it.  That 
was  a feather  in  my  bonnet  — I 
understand  that  my  predecessor  the 
Willis  had  to  be  pulled  out  when  it 
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tried  to  cross  one  time.  Ha!  Later,  to 
hear  Father  tell  the  story,  one  would 
think  that  he  did  al!  the  work  and  that 
I just  went  along  for  the  ride.  Man, 
how  these  humans  twist  the  facts! 

I was  still  practically  brand  new 
when  I was  called  upon  to  help  in  the 
evacuation  program  of  December, 
1971.  Mount  La  Soufriere  began  to 
exert  itself  after  sleeping  for  over  half 
a century.  It  looked  serious  and  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I was 
rather  upset.  The  horrible  thought  of 
hunks  of  flaming  lava  falling  on  my 
bonnet  almost  gave  me  the  shimmies. 
Anyway,  I saw  my  duty  and  with  true 
British  bulldoggedness,  I did  it!  Inci- 
dentally, no  lava  fell!  Today  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  be  drifting  off  into 
another  long  slumber. 

A mission  Land  Rover  never  knows 
what  he'll  be  called  upon  to  do.  Re- 
cently I've  had  to  fill  in  for  our  local 
ambulance.  It's  broken  down.  I 
brought  one  dear  old  sick  lady  to  the 
Old  People's  Home  near  Kingstown, 
on  the  southwest  side  of  St.  Vincent 
and  the  capital  of  the  State. 

On  the  brighter  side,  there  are  a 
couple  of  jobs  that  I enjoy  a lot  — 
going  to  Sandy  Bay  and  to  Chester 
Cottage.  In  both  cases  I mingle  with 
children.  They  love  me!  Hate  to  say 
this  about  a priest,  but  I do  believe 
that  Father  is  jealous  of  nriy  popularity 
with  the  children.  When  I'm  going 
slowly  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  love  to 


run  after  me  and  hang  on  to  my  tail- 
gate. It's  their  way  of  showing  their 
love  for  me.  Father  gets  wild!  His  bel- 
lowings:  "Get  off  the  back,  you  kids!" 
jars  my  transmission.  His  excuse  is  that 
a child  may  fall  off  and  break  a leg  or 
two,  or  get  a cracked  head.  Really! 

Let  me  tell  you  of  my  Chester  Cot- 
tage job.  Chester  Cottage  Is  about  a 
mile  south  of  Georgetown  and  a bit 
inland  from  the  Windward  Highway. 
It's  a steady  climb  up  to  Chester  Cot- 
tage. When  you  get  there  the  view  is 
spectacular.  My  Chester  Cottage  trips 
are  different  and  they  point  up  the 
fact  that  Father  just  can't  operate 
without  me. 

I go  up  there  each  Saturday  after- 
noon. Father,  Miss  Georgiana  Lewis, 
Sister  Gelestine  and  sometimes  Miss 
Diana  Crozier  or  Miss  Patsy  Lewis,  are 
in  the  cab.  The  back  is  filled  with 
benches.  We  get  there  at  4:00  o'clock 
and  leave  about  6:00  o'clock.  The 
ladies  conduct  classes  while  Father 
visits  the  homes.  At  5:00  o'clock  Mass 
starts.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  drive 
through  the  area  with  a loud  speaker 
sounding  out  bells  from  a cassette 
recording.  When  we  reach  the  place 
where  we  have  "service"  as  they  say 
here,  there  are  children  waiting  to 
unload  the  benches.  In  clear  weather 
they  set  up  the  benches  outside;  but 
if  rain  threatens  they  are  put  into  a 
house  we  are  permitted  to  use. 

Quite  often,  while  Father  is  about 
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his  little  tasks  and  I'm  relaxing  after 
my  big  effort,  the  people  bring  me 
gifts.  They'll  put  vegetables  and  fruit 
in  my  cab.  Of  course  they  know  that 
I don't  use  such  things;  but  they  like 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  job  I 
do.  Father,  I note,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  gifts  are  his.  He  never  consults 
me.  He  just  keeps  them ! 

Normally  there  are  two  drivers  who 
work  with  me:  Father,  of  course,  and 
Miss  Georgiana  Lewis.  I've  said 
enough  about  Father.  I think  you  have 


a pretty  good  idea  of  what  I think  of 
him.  Now  Georgie  (I  call  her  that  for 
short)  Is  something  different!  She  han- 
dles me  gently  and  would  never  think 
of  forcing  me  through  the  river  when 
it's  in  flood.  She  just  shows  the  good 
sense  that  another  driver  I know  lacks. 
I like  those  trips  with  Georgie  driving. 
I always  feel  confident  that  nothing  Is 
going  to  happen  to  mar  my  good 
looks.  There  are  a few  scars  on  my 
body;  but  don't  blame  Georgie,  you 
know  whom,  eh?  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 


FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* ^ world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  Is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name:  

Address:  
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Martial  law  is  one  year  old  in  the 
Philippines  this  month.  In  May 
when  I was  there  the  military  presence 
in  Manila  and  the  provinces  was  very 
low  key.  People  talked  freely  about 
the  slogans  of  the  New  Society:  land 
reform,  peace  and  order,  the  green 
revolution. 

These  slogans,  of  course,  were 
pushed  in  the  pro-government  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  programs. 
It  was  the  only  information  people 
had  except  for  mimeographed  under- 
ground newsletters  which  came 
through  the  mail.  Even  some  Church 
sponsored  communication  programs 
were  suppressed. 

Peace  and  order  there  was  except 
in  the  southern  island  of  Mindanao. 
The  news  blackout  on  the  so-called 
Muslim-Christian  conflict  in  Mindanao 
was  almost  complete.  Rumour  had  it 
that  there  were  heavy  casualties 
among  Government  troops  inflicted 
by  the  Muslims.  The  conflict  Is  not 
merely  a religious  one.  In  1939  Fili- 
pinos from  the  north  began  to  emi- 
grate to  Mindanao  to  the  untapped 
Muslim  territory.  The  Muslims  even- 


PkilippiDes 


tually  saw  their  control  of  the  area 
threatened.  An  economic  factor  in  the 
struggle  is  that  there  are  minerals  in 
the  mountains  of  Zamboanga  and  oil 
deposits  in  the  Sulu  Sea  off  Mindanao. 

The  national  crisis  is  a dilemma  for 
the  Filipino  people.  Intelligent  Chris- 
tians with  whom  I spoke  doubted  the 
intentions  of  the  proclaimed  New  So- 
ciety. They  were  bewildered  because 
they  did  not  have  access  to  much 
information  and  certainly  had  no  re- 
course for  a return  to  the  democratic 
system  which  existed  since  independ- 
ence from  the  United  States  in  1946. 
One  Filipino  priest,  in  an  Isolated 
province  seriously  questioned  the 
government's  intentions  with  regard 
to  proposed  land  reform.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  I talked  wanted  to 
reserve  judgment  until  the  govern- 
ment had  more  time  to  implement 
some  of  its  proposed  programs. 

At  their  meeting  early  in  the  year 
the  Filipino  Bishops  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a statement  on  the  national 
situation.  A few  days  later  Bishop 
Claver  wrote  a personal  letter,  which 
later  became  public,  to  President 


Marcos.  The  Bishop  wrote:  "A  number 
of  us  Bishops  felt  that  . . . the  real 
issue  was  whether  the  conduct  of 
martial  law  satisfied  the  canons  of 
Christian  and  human  morality.  I for 
one  felt  that  on  a number  of  points  it 
did  not,  that  the  fact  should  by  all 
means  be  brought  to  your  attention 
for  careful  consideration  and,  we 
trust,  effective  action." 

At  the  meeting  the  Bishops  decided 
to  set  up  a liaison  group  that  would 
take  up  matters  of  importance  per- 
sonally with  the  President.  In  a letter 
to  the  Bishops'  liaison  group  Bishop 
Claver  wrote:  "We  are  fully  aware 
that  the  tasks  involved  in  bringing 
about  the  proposed  reform  are  of 
truly  monumental  proportions  and 
will  take  time  to  accomplish,  not  to 
say,  initiate.  We  appreciate  this  fact 
only  too  well.  But  we  would  like  to 
see  proof  even  at  this  early  stage  of  a 
real  concern  for  the  real  good  of  the 
people  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  obligation  of  implementing  the 
decrees.  This  concern,  we  are  afraid, 
is  not  very  much  in  evidence.  Often  it 
is  totally  absent." 
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Every  profound 


human  experience 
opens  into 
a question 
on  the  meaning 
of  existence. 

Juan  Luis  Segundo^  S.l.^ 

Latin  American  Theologian. 
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Snour  at 


After  passing  a few  houses  clustered 
/V  together  on  a sand  plain,  I saw, 
what  at  first  impression  looked  like 
large  piles  of  snow.  But  here  I was  at 
Las  Salinas  in  the  tropical  Dominican 
Republic.  I decided  to  go  closer  and 
see  just  what  this  "'mirage"  of  snow 
really  was.  Where  did  it  come  from? 

Then  I saw  large  artificial  lakes  and 
men  working  in  them.  I met  the  boss 
of  the  operation  who  explained  to  me 
that  these  were  salt  mines.  Water  is 
let  through  from  the  sea  to  these  large 
retaining  lakes  and  left  there  for  five 
or  six  months.  During  that  time  more 
water  is  permitted  to  enter  so  water 
will  always  be  there  to  replace  what 
the  hot  sun  and  the  warm  breezes 
evaporate. 

The  salt  is  now  ready  to  be 
gathered.  The  lake  appears  very  much 
like  it  is  frozen  over  with  ice.  It's  a 
nostalgic  sight  because  for  a few 
moments  you  seem  to  be  right  back 


on  the  frozen  lakes  of  Canada  in  the 
winter  time. 

The  men  with  little  rafts  wade  out 
into  the  lakes.  They  pick-axe  and 
shovel  the  salt  loose,  in  chunks  the 
size  of  cement  blocks  and  put  it  into 
the  little  boat  that  they  have.  These 
workers  being  poor  do  not  wear  rub- 
ber boots  but  rather  climb  into  the 
salty  water  in  their  bare  feet.  When 
they  have  a boat  full  of  salt  chunks 
they  haul  it  to  the  edge  and  shovel  it 
onto  the  dry  land  to  let  the  water 
drain  a little  more  from  it.  After  suffi- 
cient water  drains  off  the  pure  white 
chunks,  another  group  of  workers 
load  the  newly  dried  salt  onto  a little 
train  to  be  towed  on  a high  overhead 
track  where  the  trap  door  of  the  cars 
are  opened  and  the  salt  goes  falling 
over  the  top  of  those  large  hills  which 
I thought  at  first  were  snow. 

I asked  the  manager  for  some  more 
information.  He  decided  to  give  me  a 
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short  history  of  the  mines.  He  told  me 
that  they  were  about  fifty  years  old 
and  were  built  by  an  Italian  family 
who  had  a successful  business  there. 
As  the  shoreline  was  higher  than  the 
sea  and  also  the  lakes,  no  pumps  were 
needed  to  get  the  water  into  the  artifi- 
cial lakes  but  rather  a small  canal  was 
built  to  let  in  the  sea  water. 

During  the  time  of  the  Dictatorship 
of  Trujillo,  the  Government  national- 
ized the  salt  mines.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Dictator,  the  mines  were 
turned  over  to  the  ayuntamiento  or 
town  works  of  Bani,  which  still  runs 
the  mines. 

The  boss  then  invited  me  to  enter 
the  building  adjoining  the  huge  hills 
to  see  further  steps  in  the  processing 
of  salt.  When  we  entered  the  building 
we  saw  several  men  sewing  sacks  in 
which  to  put  the  salt.  The  salt  is 
poured  into  these  sacks  and  trucks 
come  along  and  haul  the  coarse  salt 


to  the  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo. 
There  it  is  refined  and  sold  to  house- 
wives for  cooking  and  table  use. 

Each  day  about  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
of  salt  is  mined  and  sent  along  the 
way  to  the  markets.  Due  to  the  short- 
age of  employment  in  the  country  the 
ordinary  laborer  usually  only  receives 
work  for  two  to  three  weeks  after 
which  he  must  give  up  his  job  to 
another  worker  for  the  same  duration. 

The  manager  told  me  that  none  of 
the  salt  is  exported  because  there  is 
not  enough  salt  here  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  country. 

As  you  drive  through  the  mines  you 
find  even  the  road  has  a sparkling 
effect  as  it  has  had  so  much  salt  spilled 
on  it  over  the  years.  You  find  yourself 
driving  on  a road  of  salt. 

Salt  will  always  be  a reminder  for 
me  of  those  men  who  find  only  part 
time  work  in  the  sea  water  at  Las 
Salinas,  Dominican  Republic.  • 
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St.  Vincent. 


Id's  a small 


Dear  Kids: 

jambo.  For  heaven's  sake,  what  kind  of  a word  is  that?  Well,  I 
wouldn't  really  expect  you  to  know  this  greeting.  But  you  might 
hear  it  if  you  talk  with  someone  from  Africa.  "Jambo"  is  from  the 
Swahili  language  and  it  can  mean  either  hello  or  goodbye. 

Do  you  find  it  interesting  studying  about  different  parts  of  the 
world,  perhaps  In  geography  or  social  studies?  I must  confess  that 
sometimes  I was  more  interested  in  the  baseball  game  at  recess  than 
I was  in  studying  the  geography  of  Brazil.  I think  what  we  have  to 
remember  all  the  time  is  that  we  are  talking  about  people,  ordinary 
people  just  like  ourselves. 

Studying  about  the  weather  of  India  might  not  be  too  interesting 
if  we  just  stop  there,  but  we  can  go  much  farther.  If  we  know  about 
the  weather  then  we  can  have  an  idea  about  what  kind  of  clothes 
the  people  wear,  because  the  clothes  we  wear  depends  on  if  It  is 


I 
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Brazil. 


world 


hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  And  also  if  we  know  about  the  weather  we 
can  have  an  idea  of  what  kinds  of  food  the  people  eat,  because  that 
too  depends  on  the  weather. 

We  can  do  the  same  thing  when  we  study  history.  If  we  only 
learn  a few  names  and  dates,  then  we  haven't  got  too  much.  History 
is  about  people.  Just  think  about  how  many  of  our  holidays  come 
from  things  that  have  happened  In  history.  So  If  we  know  some  of 
the  history  of  Mexico  for  example,  then  we  will  know  some  of  the 
things  they  celebrate  today  on  their  holidays. 

Well  I wanted  to  end  this  letter  with  a poem  but  I just  couldn't 
find  the  right  one.  I would  really  like  to  get  one  from  you  so  we 
could  have  one  for  our  page,  so  if  you  have  any  Ideas,  please  send 
them  along. 

I hope  all  of  you  had  a very  good  summer. 

Father  Jim. 
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FREE 

AUDIO 

VISUAL 

PROGRAM 


CANTA  LIBRE* 

An  educational  kit  for  high  school  and 
adult  groups. 

Slide-tape 

Parti 

(7  minutes) 

An  introduction  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  sketches  the  spirit  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

Part  II 

(8  minutes) 

An  autobiography  of  Isidro  Diaz,  a 
campesino  (farmer). 

Part  III 


(8  minutes) 

An  overview  wherein  a local  high 
school  teacher  and  three  Canadian 
missionaries  reflect  on  how  the  mean- 
ing of  words  like  ''development"  and 
"liberation"  have  changed  in  a new 
Latin  America. 


Write  or  call: 

Mission  Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
Tel.  (416)  261-7135 


Printed  Material 

a)  Photo  puzzle:  An  educational 
game  involving  everyone,  designed 
to  introduce  the  learner  to  the 
emerging  third  world.  10  puzzles 
making  up  a total  of  51  parts  per 
kit. 

b)  For  the  student:  Some  reflections 
on  Isidro  Diaz  as  related  by  a mis- 
sionary friend.  51  copies  per  kit. 

c)  For  the  teacher:  Discussion  guides 
and  helpful  hints  in  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  kit. 

*Slides  come  in  Kodak  Carousel  tray 
ready  for  use. 

Tape  available  in  reel  to  reel  or  cassette 
(please  Indicate). 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  MISSION.... 


THE  RADICAL  BIBLE 


'Tick  any  hot  issue  today — peace,  justice,  equality,  free- 
dom, love,  the  poor,  etc. — and  the  Bible  has  something  to 
say  about  it.  Now  dig  out  those  relevant  passages  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  group  them  under  key, 
meaningful  and  current  classifications — then  match  them 
up  with  the  writings  of  today's  statesmen,  educators,  poli- 
ticians and  philosophers,  revolutionaries  and  churchmen, 
and  you  have  a hard  hitting,  fast  paced  little  Bible  that's  as 
relevant  as  any  Bible  ever  was.  This  is  THE  RADICAL 
BIBLE."  The  College  Store  Journal 
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MOTHER  INDIA'S  CHILDREN 

by  Edward  Rice 

Chosen  by  the  New  York  Times  as  an  outstanding  book  for 
any  teen-ager,  authored  by  an  internationally  renowned 
journalist  and  photographer. 

Paperback  with  photographs  $2.95 
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Father  Yusingco  is  a member  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  hie  is  presently 
stationed  in  Cebu  City  and  since  his 
ordination  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  field  of  Communications 
and  Group  Dynamics.  Always  in  the 
forefront  qf  social  movements  in  the 
Philippines,  Father  Yusingco  makes 
some  interesting  observations  in  this 
interview  on  the  Church  and  Mission. 

How  do  you  view  the  present  role 
of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines? 

The  Church  should  be  involved  in 
any  matter  that  is  concerned  with 
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justice  and  human  rights.  In  the  past 
foreign  priests,  in  particular,  doled  out 
charity  to  the  people  but  they  had  a 
"'hands  off"  policy  when  it  came  to 
demanding  justice  from  influential 
people.  This  had  political  repercus- 
sions because  it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  people  in  power  tend  to  exploit 
neutrality.  It's  far  better  to  take  a stand 
today  and  be  thrown  out  by  the  op- 
pressor than  to  wait  until  tomorrow 
and  be  thrown  out  by  the  poor  people 
Also,  I think  too  much  of  the  present 
manpower  of  the  Church  is  involved 
in  education.  The  clergy  should  be 


involved  in  people  to  people  pro- 
grams at  the  parish  level  and  leave 
education  to  the  state.  With  no  gov- 
ernment aid  the  costs  of  private  edu- 
cation have  soared  and  only  the  very 
wealthy  can  afford  to  attend  such 
institutions. 

Do  foreign  missionaries  have  any 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the 
Philippines? 

I think  foreign  priests  and  sisters 
are  far  quicker  to  sense  injustice  than 
Filipino  priests  would  be.  In  fact  for- 
eigners are  far  more  likely  to  speak 
out  as  well.  After  all  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  them  is  that  they 
be  expelled  from  the  country.  Since 
the  Filipino  priest  must  stay  here  he 
has  much  more  to  lose.  Such  a posi- 
tion is  bound  to  water  down  his  stand 
on  controversial  questions  involving 
justice. 

Could  you  cite  a concrete  example 
where  priests  have  taken  such  a stand 
for  justice? 

In  the  Province  of  Negros  there's 
probably  the  most  feudal  system  in  all 
of  the  Philippines.  There  are  5,000 
acres  of  sugar  land  and  the  farmers  are 
working  on  that  land  for  only  three 
pesos  a day.  That's  about  fifty  cents  or 
even  less  in  your  currency.  Naturally 
such  large  sugar  estates  are  making 
huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  cheap 
labour.  Those  farmers  live  in  squalor 
and  share  in  none  of  the  benefits.  The 
Irish  Columban  Fathers  took  a strong 
stand  along  with  three  or  four  Filipino 
priests  on  the  side  of  the  farmers.  It's 
not  necessary  to  make  a dramatic 
gesture.  As  long  as  the  people  know 
where  you  stand. 

What  is  the  major  obstacle  to 
national  unity  in  this  country? 

We  still  lack  identity  as  a nation. 
Our  young  people  mouth  the  words 
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of  patriotism  and  loyalty  and  then 
they  leave  the  country  at  the  first 
opportunity  never  to  return. 

Why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Philippines  is  basically  a farming 
situation,  is  there  such  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  professions  and 


hardly  any  importance  given  to  agri- 
cultural colleges? 

From  Spanish  times  the  soil  has 
always  been  identified  with  drudgery. 
The  Spaniards  introduced  the  classical 
type  of  education  in  all  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Movies  from  the  U.S.  and 
even  the  local  ones  have  shown  the 
farm  as  a place  to  leave  and  have 
portrayed  the  city  as  a goal  to  be 
obtained.  Parents  want  their  children 
to  be  white-collar  workers.  They 
would  naturally  prefer  to  have  a doc- 
tor, lawyer  or  teacher  in  the  family 
than  anything  else.  Even  the  American 
Occupation  emphasized  the  liberal 
arts  which  was  heavily  underlined  by 
those  people  who  were  sent  to  the 
Philippines  in  those  days.  They  were 
all  professional  men.  It's  a principle  of 
Paulo  Freire  that  there  is  always  an 
image  of  the  oppressor  in  the 
oppressed. 

Do  you  think  that  the  present  lit- 
urgy in  the  Philippines  is  in  tune  with 
the  lives  of  the  Filipinos? 

No,  not  really!  Liturgy  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people  about  themselves  and 
about  their  relationship  to  God.  The 
people  should  be  free  to  really  express 
themselves.  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  in  the  past  on  rubrics.  I 
remember  once  saying  Mass  in  a strike 
line  during  a rally  at  one  of  the  sugar 
plantations.  It  was  very  simple.  We 
were  out  in  the  cane  fields  with  an 
ordinary  table  and  no  vestments  and 
just  the  bare  essentials.  We  chose 
texts  to  illustrate  our  own  situation 
and  the  dialogue  homily  was  wonder- 
fully spontaneous  and  produced  many 
rich  and  rewarding  insights.  But  it's 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  that 
peak  for  any  extended  length  of  time. 
Maybe  it's  only  possible  to  celebrate 
in  such  a vital  way  on  certain  rare 
occasions. 
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What  has  been  your  experience  in 
working  with  foreign  priests? 

It  hasn't  been  unpleasant  but  there 
is  always  that  conflict  of  what  is  done 
here  as  opposed  to  what  is  done  in 
the  home  country.  The  local  way  of 
doing  things  usually  loses  out  and 
many  foreign  practices  have  been 
transplanted  from  other  cultures  to 
this  one  without  much  modification. 


We  Filipino  priests  are  at  a decided 
disadvantage  because  much  of  our 
education  is  in  the  American  tradition 
and  for  many  of  us  our  seminary 
training  was  completed  in  foreign 
countries.  We  came  back  strangers  to 
our  own  land  and  we  had  to  discover 
our  own  people. 

How  does  a priest  go  about  reach- 
ing all  of  the  people  in  a meaningful 
way? 

In  the  beginning  a priest  seems  to 
be  most  at  ease  when  he  is  with  the 
upper  classes.  But  after  circulating  for 
a while  he  becomes  more  deeply  in- 
volved with  people  and  their  very  real 
problems.  If  he  continues  to  be  with 
the  people  he  will  find  that  he  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  real  not  only 
to  the  people  but  to  himself  as  well. 
Superficial  attitudes  begin  to  drop  off 
like  scales  and  he  should  eventually 
become  more  honest  and  more  sim- 
ple. Otherwise  the  ordinary  people 
won't  need  the  priest  and  he  will  be 
an  anachronism. 

What  kind  of  a missionary  do  you 
think  should  be  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines today? 

Men  and  women  with  no  precon- 
ceived ideas  who  are  willing  to  learn 
and  who  are  not  afraid  of  failure  will 
always  be  welcome  in  the  Philippines. 
Those  missionaries  should  not  be  try- 
ing to  prove  anything  to  themselves 
or  to  anyone  else.  They  should  just  try 
to  be  themselves  in  every  situation. 
That  of  course  means  being  able  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  are  foreign 
and  that  slavish  adaptation  is  a waste 
of  valuable  time.  As  foreigners  such 
missionaries  have  something  unusual 
to  offer.  If  they  are  equally  willing  to 
learn  from  the  Filipinos  then  the 
Church  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
greatly  enriched  by  this  mutual 
sharing.  • 
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KOREA 


In  the  1970's  we  are  talking  about  lay 
leadership  in  the  Catholic  Church 
but  in  Korea  it  was  already  a reality  in 
the  1770's. 

In  those  days  Korea  was  just  a prov- 
ince of  China  (the  Kingdom  of  Chung) 
and  Korean  emissaries  would  travel 
over  the  frozen  Yalu  River  once  a year 
to  bring  gifts  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Chung. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  cold  winter 
trips  on  horseback  over  the  barren 
reaches  of  the  Yalu  and  on  into  the 
city  of  Peking  that  Li  Pyo  was  intro- 
duced to  an  Italian  missionary  by  the 
name  of  Matteo  Ricci.  Li  Pyo  heard 
Ricci  speak  about  God  and  about  His 
Son,  Jesus.  It  was  the  first  that  Li  Pyo 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a thing.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  by  what  the 
missionary  had  said  and  when  he 
went  back  he  talked  about  it  to  his 
friends  and  to  all  who  cared  to  listen. 

It  did  not  end  there.  One  man,  Li 
Sung  Hoon,  was  chosen  by  the  group 
to  present  himself  at  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Peking  and  to  study  the 


teachings  of  Christianity.  Li  Sung 
Hoon  studied  at  the  Church  for  three 
months  and  was  baptized  and  given 
the  new  name  of  Peter.  He  returned 
to  his  own  country  bearing  a supply 
of  rosaries  and  crosses.  Li  Sung  Hoon 
began  to  teach  other  people  what  he 
had  learned.  Soon  he  too  was  baptiz- 
ing new  converts  to  the  wonderful 
message  from  the  Kingdom  of  Chung. 
After  a time  a wise  man  from  their 
number  was  chosen  to  be  their  priest 
and  everything  that  Li  Sung  Hoon  had 
seen  in  Peking  was  duplicated  in  that 
infant  church  even  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  and  the  hearing  of 
confessions. 

Everything  was  going  along 
smoothly  with  the  new  Christian  com- 
munity. It  seemed  like  a good  time  to 
report  back  to  that  man,  Ricci,  in 
Peking.  In  1789  a representative  of  the 
Korean  Church  wrote  to  Matteo  Ricci 
and  reported  that  there  were  2,000 
members;  the  Church  was  thriving. 

To  say  that  Father  Ricci  was  sur- 
prised would  be  the  understatement 
of  that  year  at  least.  The  Korean 
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Church  was  news  to  him  and  he  wrote, 
back  and  told  them  that  they  had 
better  'shut  it  down'  until  he  could 
check  the  situation  out  with  the  Pope 
in  Rome.  The  Korean  Church  must 
have  been  confused  by  this  latest  turn 
of  events  but  they  agreed  to  wait  until 
an  ordained  priest  could  be  sent  to 
them. 

When  Pope  Pius  VII  received  the 
letter  from  Peking  he  w^s  so  deeply 
embroiled  in  political  troubles  of  his 
own  that  he  wasted  no  time  in  debate 
but  appointed  a French  Bishop  to 
Korea.  The  French  Bishop  and  his 
companion  travelled  to  Korea  by  a 
Portuguese  trading  vessel  and  when 
the  ship  arrived  at  Inchon  Harbour, 
the  vessel  fired  a cannon  volley  by 
way  of  the  traditional  greeting.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Koreans  on  hand  to  meet 
these  strange  ships  had  never  seen  for- 
eigners from  the  West  before.  Amidst 
all  the  smoke  and  the  confusion  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  strange  apparitions  was  the  most 
fearful,  the  smoke  belching  ships  or 
the  long-nosed  invaders. 


The  Koreans  decided  that  they 
could  get  along  without  either  of  them 
and  they  began  to  attack  with  a venge- 
ance. The  ships  were  unable  to  dock 
and  were  forced  to  go  back  to  a 
Russian  port. 

The  Koreans  were  flabbergasted! 
What  would  be  next?  First  it  had  been 
the  Japanese  knocking  at  their  door 
and  then  the  Chinese  had  come.  But 
now  the  foreigners  were  here!  These 
were  fearful  times  indeed. 

Since  the  French  Bishop  was  unable 
to  land  in  Korea  it  was  decided  that 
a Chinese  missionary  from  Peking 
would  dress  himself  as  a Korean  and 
go  to  work  among  the  newly  formed 
community. 

The  Christian  community  in  Korea 
continued  to  thrive  until  it  was  sus- 
pected that  this  'new  movement'  was 
in  the  act  of  preparing  to  sell  out  the 
country  to  foreign  invaders.  A cruel 
and  bitter  persecution  followed  and 
many  Korean  Christians  lost  their  lives 
but  the  Church  was  firmly  established 
and  the  Koreans  had  done  it  them- 
selves. • 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS 

CHOOSE  LIFE 

The  missionary  priesthood  offers  you  a chance  to  make  a commit- 
ment for  life. 

to  TRUTH  to  JUSTICE  to  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  is  a community  of  Canadian  priests  and 
students  for  the  Priesthood.  Our  particular  concern  Is  to  be  of 
service  to  the  worldwide  Church  and  to  help  Canadians  under- 
stand that  we  are  part  of  a Church  made  up  of  many  different 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Our  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  which 
Christ  spoke. 

A brotherhood  in  Christ,  in  which  men  love  and  respect  each 
other  regardless  of  their  colour,  their  customs,  their  economic 
situation. 

A brotherhood  based  on  justice,  not  only  between  men  but 
among  nations. 

A brotherhood  in  which  men  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
come  together  in  sincere  dialogue  and  openness  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

Christ  said,  "\  have  come  that  you  may  have  life,  life  in  its 
fullest."  This  is  both  our  challenge  and  responsibility  as  Christians. 
As  Scarboro  Fathers  we  share  In  this  challenge,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  men. 

At  present  there  are  Scarboro  Fathers  living  In  the  Bahamas, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana,  japan,  Philippines, 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies. 


Rev.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 
style and  their  training. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
AGE 


TOWN , AGE LEVEL  
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*/A  Maritimer,  Father  Charles  B.  Murphy, 
was  born  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  Morrison 
on  August  6th,  1936.  In  1938  Father 
Murphy  went  to  China  where  he  worked 
as  a missionary  until  his  capture  by  the 
Japanese  in  Hong  Kong.  In  1943  he  was 
repatriated  and  returned  to  Canada. 

Appointed  Superior  of  Scarboro's 
Chinese  mission  in  Vancouver  in  1944,  he 
remained  at  this  post  until  1947  when  he 
again  returned  to  China.  In  1949  Father 
Murphy  returned  to  Canada  and  served 
as  a Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  from  1952-1968.  At  present  Father 
Charles  serves  as  a Chaplain  for  sisters 
in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

Remember 

Away  back  in  1935  when  I was  a student,  during  his  daily  Lenten  lectures,  the 
/ \ late  Monsignor  McRae,  our  first  Superior  General,  who  was  an  avid  student 
and  exponent  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  read  and  explain  to  us  different  and 
appropriate  passages  contained  in  that  Great  Book.  The  Book  of  Job  contained 
many  such  passages.  Accounts  of  daily  life  applicable  to  our  modern  days. 

We  were  usually  a tired  and  weary  lot,  after  long  hours  of  studying 
philosophy,  theology,  moral  and  ascetic,  canon  law,  and  the  other  subjects  of 
required  studies  from  early  morning  'til  late  afternoon.  Then  out  in  the  fields 
for  sport  and  recreation,  and  finally  the  daily  spiritual  lecture.  No  doubt  the 
good  Monsignor's  spirit  too  could  be  at  a low  ebb  of  alacrity  — and  in  such 
a physical  environment  would  read  and  philosophize  giving  us  practical 
examples  and  applications. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  weariness  gave  way  to  spirited  alertness  and 
animation  whilst  we  listened  to  the  "Doc",  as  the  seminarians  affectionately 
called  him,  drawing  a conclusion  to  a particularly  deep  passage  of  Scripture 
and  he  ended  with  "talking  to  you  men  is  like  water  on  a duck's  back,"  he  said 
"in  one  ear  and  out  the  other."  After  a short  silence  with  broad  grimaces  on 
our  faces,  the  Doc  realized  the  effect  that  his  mixed  metaphors  had  on  his 
listeners,  concluded  with  a good  natured  "guess  it's  time  we  went  to  dinner."  • 

Charles  B.  Murphy,  SFM 
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DON'T 
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PLEASE 

READ 

REVERSE 


1 1 is  your  opportunity  to  show 
that  Christ’s  message  is  for 
all  mankind. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  MIM  1M4 


OCTOBER  — 1973 
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FACES 

ill 

FOCUS 


Fathers  Gallagher  and  Cervais 
together  in  the  Philippines. 


Our  October  FACES  in  FOCUS  has 
a rather  different  'twist'  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  this.  The  two  men 
featured  are  literally  exchanging 
places  and  jobs!  Father  Charles 
Gervais^  born  in  Elie,  Manitoba,  was 
ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  John  Cody 
in  London,  Ontario,  December  23, 

1961.  Shortly  after  his  Ordination, 

Father  Charlie  went  to  Scarboro's 
Philippine  Mission  — first  to  attend 
language  school  at  San  Carlos  University  in  Cebu  City.  Afterwards  he  worked 
from  1962  until  1969  mainly  in  the  Southern  Leyte  district  contributing  much 
to  that  area  by  his  hard-working  zeal,  his  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
area  and  of  course  his  unfailing  sense  of  humour.  F^is  happy  days  in  the 
Philippine  Mission  came  to  rather  an  abrupt  end  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Canada  in  July  of  '69  to  become  Director  of  Public  Relations.  In  this  last  job 
the  zeal,  hard  work  and  good  humour  just  had  to  help  him  cope  with  this  latest 
challenge.  He  became  the  "desk  man"  to  a great  degree  in  coordinating  the 
many  Mission  Education  Programmes  that  have  become  so  very  successful 
throughout  Canada.  From  the  West  to  the  Maritimes  he  sent  out  his  'Teams'  to 
educate  the  priests  and  people  to  "Missions  in  the  '70's."  If  the  word 
"badgered"  can  be  politely  used  when  applied  to  the  Canadian  hierarchy,  then 
it  was  Father  Charlie  who  wrote  and  visited  countless  bishops  and  pastors  in 
order  to  get  his  Team  to  help  educate  the  people  of  Canada  to  their  vital 
importance  and  role  in  Mission  today.  In  July  of  this  year  he  relinquished  this 
key  position  of  'mission  catalyst'  in  Canada  and  once  more  left  to  rejoin  his 
Scarboro  confreres  in  the  Philippine  community. 

But  the  Mission  Education  Team  received  a real  boost  to  get  another  veteran 
missionary  from  the  Philippine's  to  join  the  group.  Father  Terry  Gallagher  born 
in  Toronto  but  calling  Montreal  his  home  now.  Father  Terry  was  ordained  on 
August  6,  1966  and  left  for  the  Philippine  mission  in  August  of  1967.  His  five 
years  in  that  mission  has  been  a highly  successful  "grass-roots"  programme  to 
awaken  the  people  in  the  towns  but  also  in  outlying  communities  to  come  to 
know  the  Word  and  to  be  shown  the  freedom  and  also  the  demands  of  an 
active  Christianity.  Father  Terry,  as  sorry  as  he  is  to  leave  this  ever-growing 
programme,  nonetheless  returns  to  Canada  to  further  fire-up  our  Mission 
Education  Team  that,  hopefully,  the  Canadian  people  'ad  mare  usque  ad  mare' 
(from  sea  to  sea)  will  better  understand  their  most  important  role  in  the 
missionary  effort  of  the  Church.  • 
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Editorial 


Why  Mission  Education? 


all  dislike  a "'know  it  ail",  one  who  thinks  he  has  all  the 


nswers.  Oftentimes  we  ourselves  act  that  way,  and  when  we 
realize  it  we  dislike  ourselves  for  it. 

It  is  possible  even  for  a whole  nation  to  be  like  this.  One  of  the 
saving  features  of  the  Church  is  that  it  is  a worldwide  brotherhood,  it 
is  composed  of  many  people  of  different  racial  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. As  Christians  we  should  want  to  share  the  wisdom  of  other 
people.  Oftentimes  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  own  background 
whole  messages  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  escape  us.  Contact  with 
Believers  from  other  cultural  conditions  can  help  fill  out  our  own 
understanding  of  the  Gospel. 

In  order  to  share  our  faith  we  have  to  make  an  effort,  we  have  to 
reach  out  and  we  have  to  be  willing  to  change.  This  is  what  mission 
education  is  all  about.  Through  study  and  discussion  we  listen  to  what 
other  people  tell  us  about  human  life  as  it  is  lived  out  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Further  we  believe  that  our  God  is  the  Lord  of  History  and 
that  He  has  an  active  role  in  the  affairs  of  man.  We  should  be  anxious 
to  discover  what  He  is  revealing  to  us  through  human  history. 

In  mission  education  programs  we  try  to  find  out  what  Jesus  is 
asking  of  us  as  His  disciples.  We  try  to  understand  as  others  under- 
stand. We  try  to  love  those  who  are  very  different  from  ourselves. 
We  inquire  about  our  witness  as  Believers  in  Jesus  before  the  world. 

But  mission  education  cannot  lead  to  a merely  national-geographic- 
type  of  dabbling  into  other  lands  and  people.  It  must  lead  us  to  change 
in  our  own  lives.  We  must  re-encounter  the  Gospel  and  turn  again  in  a 
new  way  to  the  Lord  and  our  brothers. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  we  talk  about  what  people  are 
doing  in  mission  education  in  Canada.  We  offer  suggestions  on  how 
to  set  up  a mission  education  program. 

Why  don't  you  start  such  a program  with  your  own  group?  You 
will  find  it  a rewarding,  living,  faith  experience.  • 
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Missionary  activity  is  closely  bound 
up  too  with  human  nature  and  its 
aspirations.  By  manifesting  Christy 
the  Church  reveals  to  men  the  real 
truth  about  their  condition  and  their 
total  vocation.  For  Christ  is  the 
source  and  model  of  that  renewed 
humanity^  penetrated  with  brotherly 
love,  sincerity  and  a peaceful  spirit 
to  which  all  aspire. 


— Vatican  II 


ffcsta  In 

Toronto 
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Mission  is  celebration 


P/sta  5a  Nayon  literally  means  a fiesta 
in  a small  village.  For  one  day  this 
past  June  the  grounds  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  actually  be- 
came the  "small  village"  where  the 
first  Filipino  barrio  fiesta  was  held  in 
Toronto.  Perhaps  it  was  the  first  in  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

The  fiesta  is  a bright  spot  in  the 
year  of  the  ordinary  Filipino  villager, 
whose  life  is  often  hard  and  drab.  At 
fiesta  time  he  opens  his  home  to  rela- 
tives, friends  and  even  strangers.  Wor- 
ries are  pushed  into  the  background 
and  enjoyment  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Many  days'  preparation  go  into 
readying  the  village  for  the  big  event. 
Housewives  scrub  their  homes  from 
top  to  bottom.  Coloured  paper  bunt- 
ing and  bamboo  arches  decorate  the 
streets.  Vendors  set  up  their  stands 
around  the  village  square.  Everyone 
puts  on  their  best  finery  for  the 
occasion. 

Band  concerts  on  a makeshift  stage 
on  the  village  square  are  a regular 
feature  of  the  fiesta.  After  the  concert 
a play  or  amateur  show  is  presented 
on  the  stage  until  the  wee  hours. 

Usually  the  fiesta  is  in  honour  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village.  Mass  is 
celebrated  in  the  church  or  chapel  in 
the  morning.  There  is  a procession  of 
the  statue  of  the  saint  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

The  June  fiesta  at  Scarborough 
simulated  the  Philippine  village  fiesta. 
There  were  booths  displaying  wood- 
carvings,  shellcrafts,  fibrecrafts  from 
the  Philippines.  There  were  also 
national  games,  an  amateur  talent 
hour,  a Filipino  lunch  and  a bird's  eye 
view  of  Philippine  culture.  There  was 
even  an  enactment  of  a wedding 
ceremony,  Filipino  style.  • 


i 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


Then  sag 


Father  Rudy  Lacerna 


I think  that  there  are  many  ways  that 
we  could  make  the  local  liturgy 
more  meaningful  for  the  people.  In- 
stead of  those  strange  looking  Gothic 
vestments  I think  it  would  be  a good 
idea  to  use  the  formal  dress  of  the 
Filipino.  Just  a ceremonial  shirt  and 
trousers.  In  that  way  the  priest  is  able 
to  feel  one  with  the  people  and  not 
as  somebody  set  apart. 

Why  should  it  be  bread  and  wine 
for  the  sacrifice  in  the  Philippines? 
Why  not  rice  cake  and  tuba  (the  sap 
of  the  coconut  tree)?  That's  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  people.  We  have  no 
wheat  in  the  Philippines  and  the  only 


grapes  that  I know  of  are  grown  near 
Cebu  city." 

— Rudy  Lacerna 

Father  Rudy  Lacerna  was  born  in 
Maasin  on  the  Island  of  Leyte.  Or- 
dained in  1968,  Father  Rudy  was  sent 
to  work  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  hie 
Is  presently  the  pastor  of  Anahawan 
parish. 


Father  Jim  Kalchtaler 


"\  suppose  the  real  purpose  of  a 
missionary  is  to  work  himself  out  of  a 
job.  That  may  be  just  a little  too  ideal- 
istic because  missionaries,  like  every- 
one else  can  become  attached  to  the 
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Mission  is  people  to  people 


people  and  to  the  place  . . 

— Jim  Kalchtaler^  M.M. 

Father  Kalchtaler  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  was  with  the  US.  Navy 
stationed  in  the  Philippines  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Father  Kalchtaler 
never  dreamed  at  that  time  that  he 
would  be  back  one  day  as  a mis- 
sionary. 


Father  Ed  Gerlock 


''The  Free  Farmers  Movement  has 
done  a lot  for  the  Filipino  farmer.  He 
knows  now  that  he  can  assert  his 
rights  through  legal  assemblies  and 
peaceful  demonstrations.  Recently  we 
camped  on  the  land  of  an  absentee 
landlord  who  was  threatening  to  evict 
all  his  tenant  farmers  and  switch  from 
sugar-cane  to  bananas  in  order  to  cash 
in  on  that  lucrative  Japanese  market. 
Our  demonstration  worked." 

— Ed  Gerlock,  M.M. 


Father  Ed  Gerlock  is  a hard-driving 
missionary  from  Upper  New  York 
State.  Whenever  Father  Gerlock  talks 
about  the  Filipinos  he  always  refers  to 
them  as  'the  folks'.  You'd  almost  think 
he  was  talking  about  his  own  family. 
Well  in  a way  he  is  because  he  lives 
with  a family  in  a barrio  not  far  from 
Tagum. 


Sister  Mel  Madamba 


"When  I came  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines from  Canada  it  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  appreciate  the  values  of  my 
own  culture  and  the  beauty  of  my 
own  people.  I was  almost  like  a for- 
eigner myself.  I didn't  even  know  the 
language  of  this  area  in  Southern 
Leyte.  It  was  a strange  feeling." 

— Mel  Madamba,  O.L.M. 
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Sister  Mel  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  Philippines  and  after  joining  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  she  spent  many 
years  in  Canada. 


Sister  Frances  Brady 


"\  think  the  role  of  a missionary  is 
to  try  to  live  a good  Christian  life  in 
the  community  where  you  find  your- 
self and  to  try  to  preach  the  Word  in 
whatever  way  you  can." 

— Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  easy  breaking 
in  here.  We  have  to  learn  the  language 
first  and  get  used  to  new  customs.  The 
people  are  wonderful  though.  In  so 
many  ways  they  are  very  much  like 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  so  that's  no 
problem." 

— Joan  Missiean,  O.L.M. 

Sister  Frances  Brady  of  Ottawa  and 
Sister  Joan  Missiean  of  Edmonton,  are 
members  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 


The  two  Sisters  were  recently  trans- 
ferred from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines. 
Sister  Brady  is  a nurse  and  Sister  Joan 
is  a teacher.  Both  are  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  team  of  Sisters  and  priests 
already  stationed  on  the  Island  of 
Leyte. 


Sister  Joan  Missiean 


"I  don't  have  very  much  in  the  way 
of  portable  goods.  I travel  light.  But 
I've  always  been  interested  in  photog- 
raphy and  so  my  one  big  concession 
to  affluence  is  a good  camera.  Now  if 
you  are  trying  to  share  life  with  a 
people  you  have  to  share  whatever 
you  have  with  them.  And  so  my 
camera  is  getting  a lot  of  pretty  hard 
usage.  It's  kind  of  silly  to  get  so 
attached  to  something  like  a camera 
but  I am.  However  by  giving  in  on  the 
camera  I've  gained  a family  and  may- 
be I'm  a better  man  because  of  it." 

— Ed  Gerlock,  M.M. 
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Father  Roger  Brennan 


"]  go  back  to  Canada  different  than 
when  I came  to  the  Philippines.  I'm 
different  simply  because  I've  been 
exposed  to  so  many  wonderful  experi- 
ences and  to  so  many  wonderful 
people.  I don't  feel  that  I'm  a bridge 
between  two  cultures.  I'm  just  me, 
Roger  Brennan.  I'm  going  back  to 
Canada  to  share  some  experiences 
with  the  people  I'll  meet  there. 

Roger  Brennan^  S.F.M. 

Father  Brennan  is  the  pastor  of 
hlinunangan  parish  in  Southern  Leyte, 
hie  is  a Scarboro  missionary.  • 


You  can  order  Christmas  cards  from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

There  is  a wide  selection  to  choose 
from : 


Christmas  Inspiration  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Golden  Tidings  (21  cards)  ....  $1.35 
Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Christmas  Blessings  (20  cards)  . $1.35 

The  First  Noel  (21  cards) $1.35 

Deluxe  Treasure  Chest  (25  cards)  $1 .35 


Religious  Golden  Slim  Series; 

(100  cards  — on  design) $6.50 

Deluxe  Madonna  available  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  Polish,  Ukrainian 
(20  cards) $1.35 


Please  add  7%  Ontario  Sales  Tax  plus 
15c  postage  each  box. 
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Mission  is 

international 

justice. 


GATT-FLY  is  a project  initiated  by 
five  Canadian  churches  (Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  United)  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Third  World  countries  on 
issues  of  international  trade  and 
monetary  reform. 

GATT-Fly  is  a concrete  expression 
of  a growing  interest  in  the  churches 
with  the  problems  of  development 
and  social  justice. 

GATT-Fly  emerged  from  the 
presence  of  four  Canadian  church 
observers  at  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. They  reported  that  Canadian 
trade  policy  does  not  recognize  the 
vulnerable  trading  position  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  They  recom- 
mended an  on-going  effort  aimed  at 
re-orientating  Canadian  policy  to  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  poor  coun- 
tries for  preferencial  trading  arrange- 
ments. 

The  name  GATT-Fly  is  a take-off  on 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  GATT  is  an  international 
organization  that  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a "rich  man's  club",  a place 
where  the  wealthy  countries  of  the 
world  assemble  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade  on  products  of  chief  interest  to 
them,  without  regard  to  the  two-thirds 
of  humanity  who  live  in  poverty. 

GATT-Fly  is  committed  to  achiev- 
ing an  alternative  trade  policy.  It 
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researches  specific  questions  of  trade 
and  monetary  policy;  monitoring 
closely  the  Canadian  Government 
positions;  compiling  data  on  issues  of 
interest  to  the  Third  World. 

It  acts  politically  as  a counter- 
lobby; making  the  voice  of  the  Third 
World  audible  among  the  choruses 
from  Canadian  business. 

It  educates  its  volunteers  through 
the  process  of  action  and  reflection; 
and  the  Canadian  people  by  providing 
information  for  educational  programs 
and  the  mass  media. 

GATT-Fly  has  a growing  support 
group  of  volunteers  working  actively 
in  various  task  groups  on  sugar  trade, 
GATT  negotiations,  monetary  reform, 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  and  other 
issues  of  concern  to  the  Third  World. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
growing  inequality  in  trade  relations 
between  rich  and  poor,  you  should 
contact: 

GATT-Fly, 

600  Jarvis  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont.  M4Y  2J6 

WHAT'S  WHAT? 

Many  terms  and  concepts  are  used 
in  discussing  world  develop- 
ment. Sometimes  these  words  do  not 
convey  a clear  notion.  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  ''The  Third  World" 
or  a "developing  nation."  The  ques- 


tion "is  there  a First  and  Second 
World  and  the  poor  are  the  Third?" 
is  often  asked.  So,  let  us  begin  by 
explaining  the  general  picture  in  the 
world.  What's  what? 

The  First  World: 

The  Developed  Nations. 

In  this  group  are  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Japan.  What  are  they  like? 

They  have  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
population.  They  are  highly  indus- 
trialized. They  have  diversified  econo- 
mies. Their  citizens  earn  more  than 
$1,000  a year.  • 

The  Second  World: 

The  Communist  Countries. 

These  nations  include  USSR,  East 
Europe,  and  China. 

They  have  one-third  of  the  world's 
population.  Many  of  them  (USSR, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany)  are  in 
the  developed  group  because  of  their 
industry  and  stock  of  capital.  • 

The  Third  World: 

These  "developing"  nations  include 
most  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

They  have  half  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Their  economy  is  usually  based 
on  a few  basic  products  or  crops. 
Their  citizens  earn  less  than  $100  a 
year.  • 
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This  choir  sings  in  Spanish. 


ts  a emai 


Buenos  Dias: 

I expect  many  of  you  will  recognize  this  greeting,  or  maybe  even 
be  able  to  guess  what  it  is.  It's  "good  day"  in  Spanish.  Is  it  only  the 
people  in  Spain  that  speak  Spanish?  Oh  my  no,  most  of  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  have  Spanish  as  their  national  lan- 
guage. And  many  other  countries  too  — in  the  Caribbean,  across 
northern  Africa  and  in  parts  of  the  Far  East  as  well  — have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Spanish  culture. 

Many  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  can  speak  Spanish  well  because 
they've  lived  and  worked  in  some  of  these  countries.  And  when 
I listen  to  them  talk,  especially  about  the  people  and  their  friend- 
liness, it's  not  hard  to  get  the  idea  that  we  might  be  able  to  learn 
something  from  them. 
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Father  Robert  Hymus  S.F.M.  has  to  speak  Spanish  in  this  classroom  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


world 


Let  me  try  to  explain  in  a few  words  what  I mean.  Did  you  know 
that  when  many  people  from  other  countries  visit  Canada  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  amazed  at  how  fast  everybody  goes.  We  seem 
to  be  always  in  a hurry;  to  get  to  school  or  to  work,  to  get  to  the 
store,  to  eat  supper.  Even  on  our  vacations  we  do  a lot  of 
rushing  around. 

Maybe  some  of  this  is  necessary  but  a lot  of  it  is  just  our  ''rushing 
culture."  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  slow  our  lives  down  a little  so  that 
we  could  spend  more  time  with  the  people  around  us?  I know  it 
wouldn't  be  easy  but  I think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  learn. 
Friendship  takes  time! 

Father  jim. 
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In  the  main  room  of  the  Japanese 
home  is  an  area  which  is  called  the 
"tokonoma".  This  is  a very  special  and 
honoured  place  in  the  home  where 
the  family  art  treasures  are  displayed 
along  with  a beautiful  flower  arrange- 
ment. Upon  being  invited  into  this 
room,  it  is  the  accepted  custom  to 
admire  the  tokonoma  with  compli- 
mentary words  befitting  the  beauty  of 


the  object  on  display.  Only  after  being 
invited  to  do  so  does  the  guest  sit, 
always  in  the  place  of  honour  which 
is  closest  to  the  tokonoma. 

One  of  the  things  which  usually 
hangs  in  the  tokonoma  and  is  treas- 
ured by  the  family  is  a large  scroll  of 
poetry  or  a saying  written  in  Chinese 
characters  and  enclosed  in  silk  bind- 
ing which  is  called  kakimono  ...  a 
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Mission  is  seeing  the  beautiful. 
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written  thing.  Through  the  years  the 
art  of  writing  Kanji  beautifully,  freely 
and  flowingly  has  been  studied  by 
many  but  alas  for  the  budding  artists, 
the  talent  is  given  to  a few  so  to  own 
a kakimono  written  by  one  of  these 
artists  is  truly  something  to  be  proud 
of  and  a work  of  art  to  be  admired. 

The  Japanese  borrowed  the  Chinese 
writing  system  and  with  it  thousands 
of  Chinese  words  and  terms,  their  lan- 
guage today  remains  fundamentally 
different  from  Chinese. 

While  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  characters  to  be  learned,  the  Edu- 
cation Ministry  has  prescribed  1,850 
as  the  most  essential  for  common  use 
and  everyday  communication.  This 
was  done  after  careful  research  into 
the  frequency  of  their  use,  and  repre- 
sents the  minimum  of  characters  con- 
sidered essential  for  common  use. 
Through  continued  research  many  of 
the  characters  are  being  simplified  in 
their  writing  and  others  are  added  to 
the  list  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation  in  expressing  itself  in  writing. 

You  can  imagine  the  thrill  I experi- 
enced when  I met  Mr.  Hiroshi  Usami, 
a church  organist,  who  told  me  that 
his  mother  had  been  studying  the  art 
of  calligraphy  for  forty  years  and  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  me  come  over 
and  see  some  of  the  works  she  had 
won  prizes  for  at  exhibitions.  I was 
near  beside  myself  when  I arrived  and 
found  her  kneeling  along  long  sheets 
of  white  paper  with  the  black  ink  pot 
and  wide  brushes  writing  so  freely  and 
beautifully,  completely  absorbed  in 
the  work  she  was  doing. 

Mrs.  Ikuko  Usami,  who  is  also  a 
very  talented  musician,  uses  the  callig- 
raphy pen  name  of  Hokin,  which 
means  to  hold  the  Japanese  musical 
instrument  called  the  Koto.  She  took 
some  of  the  easier  characters  I knew 
and  showed  me  how  through  the 
years  the  stilted,  stroke  by  stroke 


characters  I can  write  developed  into 
the  beautiful,  free,  even-flowing  Kanji 
which  are  written  on  a kakimono.  It 
was  an  experience  and  a most  memo- 
rable evening  which  I shall  never  for- 
get. She  offered  to  write  one  for  me 
to  hang  in  my  room! 

When  I see  a kakimono  I am 
reminded  of  the  story  I once  heard 
in  that  one  of  these  kakimono  was 
presented  to  a foreigner  but  the  best 
they  could  figure  out  was  that  it  was 
something  to  hang  on  the  wall.  A few 
days  later  some  Japanese  guests  saw 
it  and  immediately  began  to  quietly 
laugh.  Asked  why  they  were  laughing, 
they  quickly  explained  that  the  kaki- 
mono was  hanging  upside  down. 

After  a short  while  in  Japan 
missionaries  learn  enough  about  the 
characters,  that  such  a mistake  is 
rarely  possible.  Learning  a really  for- 
eign language  in  a living  setting  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of 
my  life.  Language  becomes  much 
more  than  words  and  letters.  It  unveils 
the  history,  culture,  and  wisdom  of 
the  Japanese.  It  helps  me  to  under- 
stand and  love  the  people  who  speak 
and  write  it.  • 
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Audio 
Visualizing 
in  Ottawa 
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Mission  is  learning  from  others. 


The  Coderres  are  volunteers  at  the 
Missionary  Apostolate  Service  in 
Ottawa. 

Feeling  '"inspired"  after  attending 
the  National  Missionary  Council's 
1972  mission  education  seminar  at 
Scarboro,  Jacqueline  Coderre  and  her 
husband,  Bill,  of  Ottawa,  decided  to 
put  together  their  own  audio-visual 
program.  Undaunted  by  the  compli- 
cated equipment  and  techniques,  and 
the  high  costs  shown  at  the  seminar, 
the  Coderres  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  their  own  cartridge-loading  auto- 
matic eye  camera  and  borrowed  tape 
recorders. 

The  plan  was  to  show  the  different 
facets  of  the  Church's  mission  found 
in  the  diocese,  under  the  title 
"Missions  — Archdiocese  of  Ottawa." 

During  the  summer  the  Coderres 
taped  and  photographed  the  indi- 
viduals, events  and  offices  thought  to 
best  illustrate  their  theme.  After  a few 
script  revisions,  it  was  decided  to  aim 
for  a 15-minute  documentary  with  a 
few  missionary  commercials  Inserted 
among  the  facts.  Bill  Coderre  and  an- 
other Missionary  Apostolate  Service 
volunteer,  Phyllis  Couse,  did  the  nar- 
ration. Fr.  Remi  Lepine,  O.M.I.,  Direc- 
tor of  Ottawa's  Missionary  Apostolate 
Service,  delivered  the  wind-up 
message. 

The  slides  used  in  the  final  produc- 
tion came  from  two  sources,  those 
shot  with  their  camera  and  those 
duplicated  from  the  collection  of  mis- 
sionary friends.  Eight  headings  were 
used.  Electro-set  print  was  used  on 
regular  white  paper  to  form  the  title. 
Other  title  pages  were  black  con- 
struction paper  and  newspaper  head- 


Mrs.  Jackie  Coderre  gets  together  with 
missionaries. 
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lines.  Credits  were  arranged  on  a 
World  Mission  Sunday  poster. 

A local  missionary,  Fr.  Brian  Swords, 
S.F.M.,  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
over  200  active  missionaries  from  the 
Archdiocese.  The  Coderres  took 
photos  on  the  occasion  that  Father 
Brian  was  speaking  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church  in  downtown  Ottawa.  The 
message  here  was  that  all  share  in  the 
apostolate  of  our  missionaries. 

A few  religious  communities  were 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  different  and 
necessary  apostolate  they  quietly 
undertake  in  Ottawa  Archdiocese.  The 
areas  they  are  active  in  as  missionaries 
were  mentioned. 

Ottawa's  "Laity  in  Missions"  had 
slides  and  words  on  local  mission-aid 
groups,  the  parish  "mission  adoption" 
projects,  individual  and  group  lay 
volunteers  notably  the  Holiday  Com- 
munity Volunteers  operating  out  of 
Ottawa.  This  section  was  meant  not 
only  to  inspire  the  audience,  but  to 
congratulate  lay  people  for  their 
admirable  work. 

St.  Paul  University's  Mission  Insti- 
tute, headed  by  Father  Henri 
Goudreault,  O.M.I.,  is  a world-known 
centre  of  learning.  This  was  a perfect 
spot  to  stress  the  Biblical  basis  for 
missions. 

The  work  of  the  National  Catholic 


Mission  Offices  was  explained  while 
the  various  directors  were  on  the 
screen. 

The  first  five  sections  averaged  two 
minutes  each.  As  the  audio-visual 
was  to  be  shown  by  volunteers  of 
the  Missionary  Apostolate  Service  to 
small  groups.  The  section  entitled 
"Diocesan  Office"  was  longer  so  as 
to  illustrate  its  various  functions  which 
inducted  receiving  and  assisting  mis- 
sionaries, promoting  World-fv^ission 
Sunday,  Holy  Childhood,  visiting  the 
families  of  missionaries,  interacting 
with  local  and  national  mission 
groups. 

International  slides  were  shown 
during  Father  Lepine's  message,  which 
centred  on  the  fact  that  "we  also  have 
much  to  receive." 

The  most  critical  of  the  work  are 
Bill  and  Jackie  Coderre  themselves. 
One  complaint  was  that  there  was 
too  much  material  crammed  into  too 
little  time.  But  they  maintain  that  the 
audio-visual  was  not  hard  to  do.  The 
best  part  was  meeting  and  talking  to 
the  young  and  old  involved  in  mis- 
sions, the  volunteers  and  the  profes- 
sionals. Hopefully  the  next  program 
will  be  a simpler  audio-visual  aimed 
at  school  children,  with  only  one 
definite  theme  which  could  be  pack- 
aged for  general  teacher  use.  • 
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oocxDDer  b 
miasion  moncn 
in  Ottawa 

Mrs.  )ackie  Coderre 


One  of  the  main  areas  of  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Missionary  Aposto- 
late  Service,  Ottawa,  is  to  promote 
World  Mission  Sunday,  which  falls  on 
October  21  this  year.  The  Service  uses 
the  occasion  for  mission  education 
and  animation.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
words  "collection",  "donations"  are 
avoided  in  any  of  the  planned 
activities. 

• One  year  a number  of  missionary 
preachers  were  made  available  to 
churches.  The  preacher  had  been  en- 
couraged to  talk  on  mission  concepts 
in  keeping  with  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  theme. 

• Social  events  such  as  'home  gather- 
ings' and  'open  houses'  have  been 
used  to  bring  missionaries  and  lay 
people  together.  Home  gatherings  are 
held  in  a Service  volunteer's  home 
with  a missionary  talking  and  showing 
slides  to  a small  group  of  people. 
Open  houses  are  held  in  the  home  of 
a religious  community.  Many  people 
are  invited  to  eat,  to  share  and  to  view 
the  various  displays. 

• At  one  church,  a mission  display 


was  presented  to  coincide  with  an 
after-Mass  coffee  hour.  The  displays 
were  made  by  the  Service  volunteers. 
They  are  always  available  for  showing. 
Another  event  last  October  was  a full 
evening  presentation  to  a church 
group,  with  a missionary  speaker,  an 
audio-visual  done  by  the  Service 
entitled  "Missions  — Archdiocese  of 
Ottawa,"  and  numerous  give-aways. 

• To  get  away  from  the  image  lay 
people  seem  to  have  about  missions 
and  of  missionaries  always  asking  for 
alms,  the  Service  trys  to  give  some- 
thing away  when  in  contact  with  lay 
people.  Mostly  this  consists  of  some 
timely  publication,  but  in  1972  with 
the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the 
mission  rosary  was  a special  gift. 

• The  Missionary  Apostolate  Service 
for  the  animation  of  the  English- 
speaking  churches,  schools,  people 
of  the  Ottawa  Archdiocese  consists 
mainly  of  a small  group  of  lay  volun- 
teers working  together  in  a sense  of 
community  with  prayer  as  the  basic 
foundation.  • 
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searOoro  missions 
at  your 
senise... 

Want  to  run  a mission  education 
program  in  your  school,  parish, 
club  or  youth  group?  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions has  gathered  together  a number 
of  resources  which  could  be  very 
helpful. 


FILM 


One  Small  Step  — is  an  18-minute, 
16mm  colour  film.  It  shows  how 
people  of  a small  town  in  the  Philip- 
pines became  aware  of  their  own 
capabilities  to  overcome  some  of  their 
problems  through  the  Cooperative 
Movement. 

It  focuses  in  on  the  life  of  a Filipino 
farmer,  Felipe,  who  lives  in  Hinun- 
dayan.  Southern  Leyte  and  relates  how 
the  self  determination  which  was 
lying  dormant  within  him  because  of 
oppressive  circumstances  was  brought 
to  life  by  study,  cooperation  and  trust 
in  others  like  himself. 

There  is  no  charge,  but  please  book 
well  in  advance. 
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To  develop  Mission  themes,  Father 
jack  Lynch  planned  posters  to  be  used 
with  the  lessons  of  the  Canadian 
catechism.  They  can  be  used  in  other 
settings  besides  schools,  of  course. 

The  messages  are: 

Primary  (Grades  1,  2,  3) 

• Jesus  Saves  All  Men 

• The  Great  Family  of  God's  Children 

• We  Are  All  Brothers 


Junior  (Grades  4,  5,  6) 

• Respect  Every  Man 

• Sharing  With  Our  Brothers 

• Before  God  All  Men  Are  Equal 

Senior  (Grades  1, 8) 

• Men  Make  The  World 

• Living  As  Brothers 

• ATime  Of  Sharing 


These  posters  are  in  limited  supply.  We  will  send  them  free  of  charge. 
Please  write  specifying  the  messages  you  prefer. 
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Mission  is  service. 


BOOKS 


Agent  for  Change  is  the  story  of  Canadian  born 
Father  Harvey  Steele,  as  told  to  Gary  MacEoin.  One 
reviewer  writes:  ''MacEoin  understands  Steele's  work 
under  the  rubrics  popularized  by  Paulo  Freire 
whereby  peasants  are  led  to  understand  the  facts 
behind  their  oppression  and  to  commit  themselves 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependence."  You  may  not 
agree  with  Father  Steele,  but  it's  a good  book  to  kick 
off  discussion. 

Hardbound  $4.50 

Other  books  are  available,  please  write  for  a free 
catalogue. 


SLIDE /TAPE/CASSETTE  KIT 


Canta  Libre*  — an  educational  kit  for  high  school 
and  adult  groups. 

Slide-tape 


Part  I (7  minutes). 

An  introduction  to  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
sketches  the  spirit  of  the  Dominican  people. 


Part  II  (8  minutes) 

An  autobiography  of  Isidro  Diaz,  a campesino 
Rental:  (farmer). 

1 week  3.00 

2 weeks  ....5.00  Part  III  (8  minutes) 

Purchase  An  overview  where  a local  high  school  teacher 

price: 37.50  and  three  Canadian  missionaries  reflect  on  how  the 


(tax  included)  meaning  of  words  like  "development"  and  "libera- 

♦piease  Book  ahead.  tion"  have  changed  in  a new  Latin  America. 
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PRINTED  MATERIAL 


(a)  Photo  puzzle:  An  educational  game  involving  everyone,  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  learner  to  the  emerging  third  world.  10  puzzles  making  up  a total 
of  51  parts  per  kit. 

(b)  For  the  student:  Some  reflections  on  Isidro  Diaz  as  related  by  a missionary 
friend.  51  copies  per  kit. 

(c)  For  the  teacher:  Discussion  guides  and  helpful  hints  in  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  kit. 

^Slides  come  in  Kodak  Carousel  tray  ready  for  use. 

Tape  available  in  reel  to  reel  or  cassette  (please  indicate). 

Please  allow  sufficient  time  for  booking  on  the  audio-visual  materials. 


Address  all  requests  to: 

Mission  Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

Scarborough,  Ontario, 

Canada.  MIM  1M4  Tel.  (416)  261-7135 


Mission  education 
is  a window  on 
the  wodd. 
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Report 

on 

Japan 

John  Walsh,  SFM 

Life  was  different  in  old  japan. 

My  third  week  in  Japan  last  spring 
1 I was  with  a group  of  Scarboro 
Fathers.  One  of  them  asked  me  ''What 
do  you  think  of  japan?"  We  all  burst 
out  laughing  for  we  all  knew  that 
Japanese  culture  may  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  world  to  pene- 
trate. However,  not  to  be  outdone,  I 
do  have  some  impressions  of  Japan. 

One  cannot  visit  Kyoto,  the  "Rome" 
of  Japan,  with  its  many  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  temples  and  acres  of  gardens 
without  feeling  that  the  Japanese 
must  have  a real  Sense  of  identity  as 
a people. 

But  like  all  societies  there  are 
inconsistencies  in  Japan.  There  is  a 
wonderful  respect  for  nature  for 
example,  and  yet  the  problem  of  pob 
lution  which  is  the  result  of  the  heavy 
industrialization  of  the  country. 

Life  in  Japan  has  been  traditionally 
well  organized.  Some  might  say  over- 
organized. There  is  the  collective  atti- 
tude to  civic  responsibility,  which 


assures  that  the  garbage  is  collected, 
the  local  temple  grounds  are  cleaned 
yearly, that  the  neighbours  helpout  in 
the  time  of  a death.  There  is  the  tea 
ceremony,  flower  arranging,  Japanese 
sports  which  can  only  be  fully  learned 
over  a period  of  many  years.  There  are 
the  group  tours  of  children,  and  old 
people  all  over  the  country.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  it  is  clear  to  every- 
one what  it  is  to  be  Japanese,  and  in 
this  there  would  be  a strong,  healthy 
sense  of  knowing  who  one  is  and 
where  one  fits  into  society. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were 
visible  signs  of  deep  alienation,  of  not 
knowing  who  they  are,  and  of  not 
being  satisfied  with  their  role  in  so- 
ciety. High  rises  have  broken  down 
the  close  feeling  of  being  a part  of 
a neighbourhood,  and  consequently 
have  reduced  civic  responsibility. 
Heavy  drinking  bouts  are  common 
occurrences  among  Japanese  men. 
There  is  a widespread  mania  in  the 
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Mission  is  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times. 


Urbanization  has  altered  the  Japanese  life 
style. 


country  to  learn  English.  Last  year  one 
million  Japanese  travelled  outside  of 
japan,  although  most  of  them  would 
still  be  in  tightly  organized  touring 
groups.  Everywhere  in  the  cities  there 
are  Pachinko  parlours.  These  have 
row  on  row  of  pin-ball  machines,  and 
are  always  crowded  mostly  with  men 
who  sit  or  stand  facing  each  machine 
for  hours  on  end  as  entertainment! 
They  are  noisy  and  reminded  me  of 
assembly  lines,  which  I thought  the 
Japanese  would  like  to  get  away  from. 

The  collective  attitude  has  greatly 
contributed  to  Japan's  economic 
growth  since  the  Second  World  War. 
But  although  the  country  has  pros- 
pered, the  people  have  not  shared  the 
wealth  as  much  as  in  the  West.  Hous- 
ing is  a big  problem.  One  day  I went 
up  three  flights  of  steep  stairs  to  visit 
a Japanese  family  of  three.  Their 
apartment  has  two  rooms,  a kitchen- 
ette, and  a toilet.  It's  typical  of  urban 
housing,  even  for  larger  families.  They 


did  have  a coloured  television  set  and 
a telephone  and  the  apartment  was 
nicely  furnished  in  Japanese  style. 
Land  for  housing  is  not  readily  avail- 
able in  crowded  Japan. 

Another  complaint  I heard  was  that 
hospital  services  and  care  of  the  aged 
are  neglected  areas. 

There  is  dissatisfaction  among 
younger  people  about  the  control  of 
their  lives  by  the  companies  they  work 
for.  Nowadays  a number  of  people 
are  shifting  from  one  company  to  an- 
other. This  was  unheard  of  in  the  past. 
There  is  even  a movement  of  return 
to  the  land  away  from  the  industrial- 
ized urban  sprawls.  Farming  is  a well 
paying  job  in  Japan  and  life  is  a little 
more  relaxed  in  rural  areas. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo 
is  manifested  in  the  gains  made  by  the 
socialist  and  communist  candidates, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  in  the  last 
elections.  • 
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don't  LET  THE  CAP  FOOL  YOU  ! 

A 'dunce'  cap!  That's  what  it  looks  like!  However,  knowing  the  man 
we  can't  really  call  it  a 'dunce'  cap. 

He  is  Father  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M.,  whose  home  is  now  in 
Montreal.  Father  Terry  has  just  completed  four  years  of  work  in  the 
Philippines  and  will  now  be  working  in  Canada  as  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

If  any  young  man  feels  that  he  is  called  to  live  his  life  as  a 
missionary,  as  a priest,  and  a member  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  then  he 
should  write  to  Father  Terry  and  ask  for  further  information.  • 


*:jc* *jfc:|c5f::|<*5|«******************** 

* Rev.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro' Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL  


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Father  Mike  O'Kane  was- born  in  North  Bay,  Ontario 
and  ordained  there  in  December  of  1952.  After 
working  for  a few  years  in  the  Society's  Promotion 
Department,  Father  O'Kane  was  assigned  to  the 
St.  Vincent  mission  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
opening  up  our  mission  in  Brazil,  where  he  was  the 
Regional  Superior  for  some  years.  Father  O'Kane  is 
now  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Papal  Mission  Aid 
Societies. 

* I Remember 

Mission  trips  have  often  been  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  adventurous  and 
risky.  So  a voyage  across  the  modern  highways  of  our  fair  country  hardly 
seemed  a challenge  at  all  to  our  National  Missionary  Team  in  the  fall  of  '72; 
after  all,  we  were  all  seasoned  missioners  with  experience  in  Africa,  the 
Philippines  and  Latin  America.  So  to  keep  in  line  with  our  usual  mode  of  travel 
we  had  decided  on  a trailer  and  car.  Our  reasoning  was  it  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  really  get  into  the  team  spirit  what  with  cooking  and  washing  chores, 
setting-up  and  taking  down  our  mobile  tent  trailer. 

We  were  scheduled  to  visit  some  fourteen  dioceses  in  connection  with 
mission  seminars  and  education  programs.  Our  first  two  days  really  gave  us  a 
prelude  of  what  was  in  store  for  the  next  twenty-seven.  We  had  loaded  sleeping 
bags,  baggage  and  food  aboard  the  trailer;  the  small  car  was  weighted  down 
with  suitcases  and  suit  bags  of  a team  that  travelled  light.  After  the  trailer  was 
hatched  down  and  the  journey  had  just  commenced  we  thought  of  a necessity 
— ice  to  preserve  some  of  the  perishables. 

Our  journey  was  off  to  Thunder  Bay.  We  did  not  quite  make  that  destination 
the  first  night  — as  a matter  of  fact,  we  only  hit  the  nickel  city,  Sudbury.  We 
had  forgotten  to  take  into  account  that  there  would  be  other  travellers  on  the 
highways  on  Labour  Day  weekend.  Fortunately  our  first  night  out  we  did  not 
have  to  demonstrate  our  camping  expertise  as  we  stayed  with  relatives.  Our 
second  day  we  were  up  bright  and  early  and  off  to  an  early  start  — the  Lake- 
head  or  even  further  was  our  destination.  As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  trip  went  it 
was  uneventful  — good  driving  conditions,  miles  and  miles  of  bumper  to 
bumper  traffic,  a slow  leak  in  one  of  the  tires,  being  stopped  by  the  police  — 
they  thought  we  may  have  been  bank  robbers,  and  finally  pulling  in  to  a 
campsite  very  close  to  our  destination  of  a day  earlier.  Thunder  Bay.  We  made 
camp  at  Wawa  a short  two  hundred  odd  miles  away.  Our  first  night  brought 
the  best  out  in  us  as  seasoned  missioners;  we  had  to  raise  camp  in  the  midst  of 
a thunderstorm,  hampered  by  no  light,  and  with  a few  bugs  to  contend  with  — 
but  mission  was  accomplished. 

In  retrospect,  those  other  'mission  trips'  to  campos  on  horseback  or  in  a 
jeep  through  raging  rivers  or  into  mysterious  jungles  didn't  really  seem  so  bad 

after  all!*  Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 
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SCARBORO  MISSIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

For  this  Christmas,  why  not  share 
your  missionary  interest  with  a friend? 
Give  them  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  Each  month 
it  tells  of  how  the  Good  News  is 
treated,  received  or  enriched  with  joy 
by  the  whole  world. 

Communicate  your  missionary  con- 
cern with  a parent,  friend,  grandchild 
— someone  you  feel  would  like  to  be 
involved  with  others. 

The  Christmas  issue  and  a card  will 
be  sent  with  your  name  as  benefactor. 

SPECIAL  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.00  for  1 year. 


Wishing  to  share  with  another  my  interest  for  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
I wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 


ENCLOSED 
my  cheque  or 
money  order  for: 


$- 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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in  Douro,  Ontario,  he  is  noted  for  his  prowess  on  skates 
during  the  hockey  season  but  around  Scarboro  Head- 
quarters, Gerry  Heffernan  is  known  as  the  man  who  will 
probably  be  there  just  when  you  want  him,  whether  it's  to 
meet  you  at  the  train  station  or  out  at  Toronto  Interna- 
tional when  your  plane  arrives.  These  however  are  just 
sidelines  for  Gerry.  His  main  work  is  in  the  Treasurer's 
Office  where  he  assists  Father  John  Bolger  in  his  sensitive 
and  all  important  job  of  allocating  funds  whether  it  be  to 
pay  for  the  dustbane  that  helps  clean  the  floors  or  working 
on  the  allocations  of  funds  to  our  seven  different  Mission 
areas.  Gerald  Heffernan  was  born  in  Douro,  which  is  near 
Peterborough,  Ontario,  December  5,  1940  and  came  to 
Scarboro  as  a seminarian  in  1963.  In  July  of  1967,  while  still  in  Theology,  Gerry 
went  to  Guyana  where  he  worked  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers  for  a couple  of 
years  before  returning  to  his  present  work  in  Canada.  • 

In  the  late  20's,  when  a young  man  joined  "China  Mission 
Seminary"  the  chances  of  getting  to  the  foreign  missions 
after  ordination  was  practically  a certainty,  but  it  took 
Father  Roland  Roberts  nearly  30  years  after  ordination  to 
finally  make  it. 

The  first  priest  from  Western  Canada  to  be  ordained  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  — Father 
Roberts  was  born  in  Victoria,  B.C.  and  ordained  there  in 
1933.  Given  an  appointment  to  China,  Father  Roberts  was 
all  prepared  to  go  when  illness  prevented  his  departure 
and  he  was  later  appointed  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Mission  in  Vancouver.  From  1935  to  1950  Father  Roberts 
was  the  National  Director  of  the  Pontifical  Association  of 
the  Holy  Childhood. 

As  the  Scarboro  Society  began  to  expand  greatly  in  the  early  50's,  'Rollie' 
Roberts  was  appointed  to  its  fledgling  Promotion  Department  where  his  orga- 
nizational skills  caused  it  to  become  the  real  'life-line'  to  the  men  in  the  field. 
He  really  'organized  Canada  to  the  needs  of  the  Missions'  and  funds  and  essen- 
tials that  were  so  badly  needed  by  our  men  working  in  distant  lands  were 
channeled  through  the  Promotion  Department  he  headed  and  streamlined  to 
its  present  efficiency. 

In  July  of  1962,  after  nearly  30  years  of  waiting,  Father  Roberts  was  appointed 
to  our  St.  Vincent  Mission  and  became  pastor  of  St.  Benedict's  parish  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  is  still  "hard  at  it."  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Editorial 


New  Catholicism? 


Two  Scarboro  Fathers  who  recently  returned  from  South  America 
tell  of  the  great  signs  of  life  which  they  experienced  among 
Catholics  there.  One  spoke  of  the  even  physical  trials  of  the  believers 
in  Brazil,  because  of  the  stands  they  have  taken.  The  other  spoke  of 
the  work  for  social  change  among  Catholics  in  Mexico.  Only  a few 
short  years  ago  we  North  American  Christians  thought  the  Church  in 
South  America  was  in  its  death  throes,  now  we  see  vitality.  One  could 
almost  call  it  a New  Catholicism  that  is  springing  up.  This  newness  of 
Catholicism  we  also  see  reflected  in  the  lives  of  Canadian  Catholics. 
What  is  so  new  about  it? 

First  this  New  Catholicism  has  a two-fold  spirituality.  There  is  more 
of  a Biblical  orientation  than  in  former  generations.  The  Bible  is  not 
simply  studied  but  is  held  in  the  hand  as  a book  of  prayer.  Catholics 
have  always  been  conscious  of  the  immediacy  of  God.  This  carries 
over  strongly  in  the  New  Catholicism  where  God  is  experienced  very 
much  as  the  Lord  of  History.  A different  dimension  of  this  experience 
may  be  that  they  believe  that  God  is  speaking  to  them,  not  only 
through  the  Bible,  but  also  through  people,  and  events  around  them. 

Religion  for  the  new  Catholics  is  not  an  emotional  escape  from 
reality.  They  are  people  very  much  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
human  life  for  all  men.  They  want  a more  just  situation  in  this  world 
and  they  work  hard  to  bring  it  about.  Many  have  been  touched 
through  contact  with  concerned  Christians  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  Latin  America.  They  feel  a real  solidarity  with 
Christians  from  other  countries,  in  particular  the  oppressed.  They 
believe  that  God  is  present  where  human  life  is  most  in  jeopardy.  In 
Canada  they  are  in  a way  estranged  from  an  affluent  Church. 

They  have  an  openness  to  others,  even  to  those  who  hold  opposing 
ideologies.  They  accept  others  as  they  are,  speak  with  them,  listen  to 
them,  search  for  the  truth  together  with  them,  but  always  clinging 
firmly  to  what  they  most  deeply  believe. 

In  a way  they  are  building  anew  the  Church  but  very  much  within 
the  tradition  of  the  old,  to  which  some  of  them  have  returned  after  a 
"leave  of  absence." 

This  present  revitalization  in  the  Church  is  again  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  Resurrection,  to  the  fact  that  God  is  the  God  of  life.  • 
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Where  Faith 
Stands  Out 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


”T he  Church  in  Japan  is  small,  but  it 
‘ is  not  insignificant.  At  a typical 
Sunday  liturgy  one  might  meet  only 
fifty  Catholics.  But  when  one  under- 
stands how  hard  the  Japanese  work 
and  how  much  their  time  is  taken  up 
in  such  a highly  structured  society 
their  faith  in  Jesus  stands  out. 

Many  of  them  are  so-called  new 
Christians,  that  is  they  are  the  first  in 
their  families  to  become  Catholics 
sometime  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  For  many  of  them  to  observe 
the  Lord's  day  is  to  break  with  cultural 
and  family  bonds  which  give  them 
little  support  in  their  practice  of 
Christianity. 

Christianity  has  personal  meaning 
for  each  of  these  new  Christians.  They 
have  experienced  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  in  their  own  lives. 

Each  one  of  them  could  speak  of  a 
miracle  of  grace  in  their  lives  which 
attracted  them  to  the  Community  of 
Believers. 

They  also  have  a feeling  of  belong- 
ing to  a movement  of  people  which 
reaches  far  beyond  their  own  small 

^ 


communities.  I assisted  at  a folk  Mass 
in  the  Scarboro  Fathers'  parish  in 
Osaka  one  Sunday.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a group  of  young  people 
themselves  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. One  old  lady  had  tears  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  a religious  experience  for 
her.  One  of  the  priests  told  me  that 
the  kids  had  got  the  idea  from  a 
Japanese  television  program  on  the 
Church  in  France! 

Christianity's  influence  in  Japan  is 
widespread.  A large  number  of  well 
known  and  respected  writers  in  Japan 
are  Christians.  One,  Shusaku  Endo,  a 
Catholic,  is  considered  the  Graham 
Greene  of  Japan. 

In  the  1940's  and  50's  the  Church 
in  Japan  was  very  busy  bringing  in  new 
members.  Today  not  as  many  Japanese 
are  seeking  baptism,  although  there 
are  still  converts.  But  there  are  signs 
now  that  the  Church  is  growing  in 
other  directions.  There  is  a gradual 
focus  outward  toward  other  men  in 
Japan  and  the  World. 

Young  Christians  are  leaders  in  na- 
tional collections  for  such  crisis  situa- 
tions as  were  Biafra  and  Bangladesh. 
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Father  Gerry  Curry,  S.F.M.,  teaches  English  in  Japan.  This  picture  of  him  with  one  of  his 
Uudenls  is  on  the  cover  of  a brochure  for  a Japanese  pre-university  school  where 
he  teaches. 
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Earlier  in  the  year  the  Archbishop  of 
Tokyo  visited  Vietnam  to  see  how  the 
Japanese  Church  could  make  a contri- 
bution to  the  reconstruction  of  that 
country. 

Cooperation  among  the  Christian 
Churches  is  also  visible  on  a grass 
roots  level.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
staff  the  Mochi  no  Denwa,  Lifeline, 
telephone  counselling  service  in 
Tokyo.  On  Pentecost  Sunday  in  Osaka 
there  was  a joint  Christian  festival  of 
faith.  Catholic  Sisters  are  helping  a 
Protestant  pastor  in  a poor  area  of 
Tokyo.  The  new  colloquial  Japanese 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  the 
work  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
scholars. 

There  is  also  some  dialogue  with 
men  of  other  religions  in  Japan.  Jesuit 
Father  La  Salle  runs  a centre  for  the 
experience  of  Zen  prayer  techniques. 
There  is  also  a number  of  research 
institutes  on  religion  but  often  these 
only  remotely  touch  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary Japanese  Christians.  There  is  an 
indication,  though,  that  this  type  of 
dialogue  may  take  on  more  meaning 
through  such  groups  as  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  for  Peace 
which  was  started  in  Kyoto,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nikkyo- 
Niwano. 

Father  Terada,  a Nagoya  diocesan 
priest  and  himself  a convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, has  given  retreats  on  two  oc- 
casions to  large  groups  of  Buddhists. 
He  speaks  to  them  of  natural  religion. 
Father  Terada  also  illustrates  the  out- 
reach of  faith  which  is  still  very  much 
present  in  Japanese  Catholicism.  He 
runs  a cultural  centre  in. the  basement 
of  the  Cathedral  in  downtown  Nagoya. 
Over  a thousand  people,  mostly  non- 
Christian,  participate  in  its  programs 
every  week.  Missionaries  have  wide 
contacts  in  academic  and  business 
circles  through  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  Catholic  mass  media  com- 


munication is  well  organized  and  in- 
fluential in  Japan,  although  it  is  trying 
to  overcome  financial  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  in 
Japan  is  beginning  a phase  of  intensi- 
fication. Previously  it  depended  on 
foreign  missionaries  extensively  and 
the  thrust  was  toward  personal  con- 
tact to  draw  the  Japanese  to  Christ. 
Now  it  seems  that  there  is  a growing 
thinking  that  it  will  be  the  life  of  the 
community  of  Christian  Believers 
which  will  be  the  witness  to  the  Lord 
in  Japanese  society.  Small  Christian 
communities  must  feel  solidarity  with 
the  wider  Church  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. It  must  offer  Christian 
service  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  Japanese  society,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  increasing  social  ali- 
enation of  people.  Being  set  in  the 
only  affluent  society  in  Asia,  the 
Church  must  be  a witness  by  caring 
for  the  poor  of  the  world.  Traditional 
religions  in  Japan,  according  to  Japa- 
nese authorities  themselves,  seem  to 
be  on  the  wane.  Because  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  values  of  these  religions  by 
certain  concerned  Christians,  it  may 
be  the  Church  which  will  save  these 
values  for  humanity  and  for  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

One  author  points  out,  however, 
that,  "\t  is  important  to  note  that  the 
outcome  of  such  interfaith  dialogues 
is  very  much  determined  by  which 
groups  Christians  choose  to  talk  to, 
whether  Zen  Buddhists,  or  Shinto 
followers,  or  with  one  of  the  New 
Religions,  or  with  Marxists,  or  with 
/oc/o-Shinshu  Buddhists,  or  others.  If 
one  wants  to  deal  more  with  prob- 
lems of  personal  enlightment  or  with 
social  action,  with  philosophical  cate- 
gories or  with  practical  problems,  with 
social  analysis  or  with  the  psychology 
of  mass  movements,  it  all  depends  on 
which  partners  one  chooses  for  inter- 
faith dialogue."  • 
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A Common  Plo 

Donald  Boyle^  SFM 


Memorial  to  Commonwealth  soldiers 
who  died  at  the  Battle  of  Ka  Pyeong, 
Korea. 


In  former  times  when  kings  led  their 
armies  into  battle,  wars  were  hardly 
more  than  family  feuds  and  provided 
young  men  of  the  kingdom  with  a 
rare  opportunity  for  adventure  and  the 
chance  to  prove  their  courage  under 
fire. 

Such  romantic  days  of  knights  and 
chivalry  are  gone  forever.  The  Viet 
Nam  war,  which  has  already  dragged 
on  for  a decade,  has  almost  com- 
pletely undermined  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  youth  everywhere.  A civil 
war,  which  took  the  lives  of  women 
and  children  as  well  as  soldiers  on 
both  sides,  has  drained  the  once  noble 
word  — combat  — of  whatever  - ro- 
mance or  challenge  it  might  have  had. 
The  ring  of  steel  on  steel,  mixed  with 
the  muffled  drumming  of  hoofbeats 
on  a grassy  plain  under  an  open  sky. 
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on  Foreign  Soil 


has  given  way  to  the  desperate  wails 
and  shrieks  of  mothers  cradling  tiny 
children,  sliced  by  jagged  chunks  of 
shrapnel  and  to  the  hopeless  cry  of  a 
young  soldier  rolling  on  the  ground 
after  a mine  has  blasted  his  young 
limbs  to  pulp. 

It  is  one  thing  to  detest  wars  and  to 
strip,  armed  combat  of  whatever  glam- 
orous and  exciting  hold  it  might  once 
have  had  on  courageous  young  men 


but  it  is  a far  different  thing  to  forget 
those  young  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  those  wars.  Wars  are  not  begun  by 
young  men  but,  inevitably,  it  is  the 
young  men  who  must  sustain  wars 
and  bring  them  to  a finish  either 
through  victory  or  defeat.  The  price 
they  pay  is  life  itself. 

One  of  the  things  that  never  ceases 
to  move  me  deeply  whenever  I have 
occasion  to  walk  through  a military 


Sai  Wan  Bay  war  cemetery,  Hong  Kong. 
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Gateway  to  United  Nations  cemetery,  Pusan,  Korea. 


cemetery  is  the  date  of  birth  inscribed 
on  the  marble  markers.  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  were  boys  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  become 
men  before  their  time.  Their  ages 
range  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
three.  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Canadians  and  Fili- 
pinos, black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
brilliant  and  slow,  country  boys  and 
city  boys,  the  reckless  and  the  fright- 
ened— all  of  them  are  there  sharing 
a common  plot  of  land  on  foreign 
soil.  There  are  no  prejudices  in  a fox- 
hole. The  vibrant  lives  of  those  young 
men  were  snuffed  out  in  the  prime 
and  just  one  brief  burst  of  mortar  fire 
and  they  lost  the  chance  to  have 


families  of  their  own  and  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  which  their  noble  ef- 
forts have  won  for  others.  It  was  a 
terrible  price  to  pay  and  they  paid  in 
full. 

In  the  city  of  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pines there  is  a huge  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery in  which  the  names  of  all  those 
young  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
fierce  battles  of  the  Pacific  are  re- 
corded. The  rows  and  rows  of  white 
crosses  are  liberally  interspersed  with 
the  Star  of  David  and  they  provide  a 
brilliant  contrast  with  the  green  land- 
scape. The  dedication  at  the  Manila 
American  Cemetery  reads  in  part: 

'dn  proud  remembrance  of  the 
achievements  of  her  sons  and  in  hum- 
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ble  tribute  to  their  sacrifices  this  me- 
morial has  been  erected  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  . . 

"They  gave  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country  in  the  regions  from 
Australia  northward  to  Japan,  eastward 
to  the  Palau  Islands  and  westward  to 
China,  Burma  and  India,  but  their 
remains  have  not  been  identified,  or 
they  were  lost  or  buried  at  sea.  Their 
names  include  men  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  also  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Panama,  Guam,  Philip- 
pines, Puerto  Rico,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand.  . . 

The  Sai-wan  Bay  War  Cemetery, 
while  not  so  impressive  to  behold,  is 
equally  moving  to  anyone  who  takes 
the  time  to  visit  it  located  high  in  the 
hills  outside  of  Hong  Kong.  The  grave- 
stones, like  so  many  steps  of  stairs, 
run  down  from  the  side  of  a hill  into 
the  valley  below  and  that  dedication 


reads  as  follows: 

"The  officers  and  men  whose 
memory  is  honoured  here  died  in  the 
defence  of  Hong  Kong  in  December, 
1941  and  in  the  ensuing  years  of  cap- 
tivity and  have  no  known  grave." 

In  the  United  Nations  Military 
Cemetery  at  Pusan,  Korea,  Canadian 
soldiers  share  a flag-decked  plateau 
with  the  soldiers  of  twenty-one  other 
nations  who  fought  under  the  United 
Nations  flag  in  defence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  from  1950  to  1953. 
On  one  of  the  monuments  in  that 
cemetery  is  inscribed,  for  all  to  read, 
the  real  meaning  behind  such  an  ap- 
parent waste  of  any  nation's  youth: 
"Lest  the  heroes  heed  their  calls 
Shed  their  blood  to  earn  their  souls 
Flags  are  just  tags  flown  on  poles. 
Soil  is  mere  earth,  rock  and  sand 
Until  martyrs  thrust  their  brand 
Granting  thus  our  Fatherland."  • 


BANKING  MADE  EASY! 


Sometimes  banking  is  a problem. 

Our  annuity  plan  can  make  it  easier. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  works:  We  will 
invest  your  money  and  send  you  an 
interest  cheque  regularly  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  This  guarantees  you  a 
steady  income  during  your  retire- 
ment. We  pay  a rate  of  return  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  depending  on  your  age. 
Any  capital  that  remains  at  the  time 


of  your  death  becomes  a gift  for  our 
mission  work. 

If  you  would  like  a brochure  on  our 
annuity  plan,  drop  a line  to: 

Scarboro  Missions^ 

2685  Kingston  Rcl.^ 
Scarborough;  Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 
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dirislianity 

This  is  an  edited  portion  of  an  address 
given  by  Canon  Burgess  Carr,  General 
Secretary  of  the  All  African  Council 
of  Churches,  in  Toronto  last  summer. 


It's  a good  time  to  come  and  see  the 
Churches  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  I believe,  because  there  are 
a number  of  things  happening  on  the 
Continent  of  Africa  that  you  ought  to 
know  about.  They  are  likely  to  trans- 
form the  entire  nature  of  Christianity 
in  another  quarter  of  a century.  One 
is  the  rapid,  the  almost  miraculous 
growth  of  the  Christian  population  in 
Africa. 

A little  over  40  per  cent  of  all  Afri- 
cans call  themselves  Christians,  41.7 
per  cent  call  themselves  Muslim.  But 
the  Christian  population  is  growing 
faster  than  the  African  population 
itself.  This  points  towards  some  prog- 
nosis that  suggests  that  by  the  year 
2000  we  could  expect  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  African  population  will 
call  themselves  Christians.  If  this  hap- 
pens it  will  undoubtedly  make  Africa 
the  centre  of  world  Christianity,  in 
relation  to  its  population. 

Now  first  let  me  say  what  some  of 
the  plausible  reasons  are  for  this  phe- 
nomenal development.  We  have  come 


Cannon  Burgess  Carr 


ii  Africi 


to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  politi- 
cal domination  in  most  of  Africa,  and 
as  such  we  have  been  able  to  remove 
the  stigma  levelled  against  Christianity 
as  a white  man's  religion.  In  most  of 
the  Churches  in  Africa  today,  the 
leadership  responsibility  is  carried  by 
Africans.  As  such  the  whole  "pres- 
ence", the  whole  face  of  Christianity 
has  changed.  This,  I think  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  tapering  off.  Indeed 
the  stop  of  the  spread  of  Islam  to  the 
south. 

I think  there  is  also  another  reason 
why  we  have  this  rapid  growth  of 
Churches.  It  has  to  do  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  African  independent 
Churches.  These  Churches  have 
sprung  up  from  African  leadership,  as 
a result  of  several  factors,  some  of 
them  religious,  some  of  them  socio- 
logical, perhaps  even  some  political. 

David  Barrett,  a few  years  ago,  in  a 
survey  identified  some  6,000  of  these 
Churches.  One  of  the  largest  ones  is 
the  Kimganguist,  which  counts  about 
three  and  a half  million  people  who 
are  scattered  in  ten  countries. 

These  Churches  are  not  meeting  in 
cathedrals,  or  in  chapels,  or  in  par- 
ishes. They  are  meeting  under  trees 
or  on  street  corners  — in  open  fields 
and  in  school  rooms  — wherever  they 


can  find  a place  to  gather. 

They  are  being  led  by  lay  people, 
and  what  has  this  to  say  about  the 
nature  of  the  ministry?  There  is  no 
sophistication  about  their  theology, 
insofar  as  they've  got  any.  They  have 
a fierce  faith  in  the  literal  translation 
of  the  Bible.  There  is  a social  commit- 
ment derived  from  their  Christian 
faith.  An  illustration  of  this  is  their 
close  identification  with  the  indepen- 
dence struggle  in  Africa. 

What  is  the  lesson  we  must  draw 
from  this?  We  have  an  awesome  chal- 
lenge. If  we  do  not  work  hard  over 
these  next  twenty-seven  or  eight  years 
to  prepare  the  Churches,  to  prepare 
Christianity  for  an  authentic  African 
expression,  an  authentic  renewal  of 
the  Church,  we  will  have  failed  to 
fulfil  the  vocation  that  is  given  to  us 
in  this  generation.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  massive  numbers  of  people  who 
says  yes  and  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  killed,  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  for  the 
salvation  of  my  life.  We  accept  to  be 
baptized  in  His  name,  but  we  have  to 
go  beyond  that  and  work  out  the  con- 
sequences of  this  affirmation  in  terms 
that  are  related  and  relevant  directly 
to  our  life  situation,  our  own  world 
situation.  • 
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I can't  imagine  any  developed  country  giving  aid  for 
altruistic  reasons.  I would  like  to  consider  that  they  do  but 
I am  not  quite  sure  that  they  do. 

The  ideal  would  be  for  the  developed  countries  to 
ascertain  the  real  need  of  the  people,  to  help  them  find  ways 
and  means  of  developing  themselves,  of  being  ultimately 
responsible  for  their  own  destiny. 

Anthony  Dickson, 

Bishop  of  Bridgetown-KIngstown. 
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Our  Lady  of  Fatima  at  night. 


At  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima 
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After  a baptism. 


Scarboro  Father  Thomas  McQuaid  is 
the  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
church  in  La  Clery,  St.  Lucia.  La  Clery 
is  a suburb  of  Castries  — the  capital 
city  of  the  self-governing  West  Indian 
Island.  The  city  of  Castries  has  a popu- 
lation  of  40,000  people.  Father 
McQuaid  was  Superior  General  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  from 
1949  to  1959. 

Even  though  the  Island  was  a British 
Colony  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  obtaining  independence, 
influences  of  the  previous  French 
Colonial  period  are  very  strong  on  the 
culture  and  language.  Including  the 
local  Creole  patois.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Lucia  are  Catholics. 

Here  in  pictures  we  see  some 
aspects  of  parish  life  at  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima.  • 


A lay  catechist  teaches  a class. 
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Self  Defence 

for  the 
Poor 


William  McNabb,  SFM 


In  our  Society  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
imagine  what  privation  means.  I 
have  seen  its  cruelty  in  the  lives  of  my 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Yet  they  continuously  invent  weapons 
in  the  struggle  against  it. 

If  a poor  person  needs  more  money 
than  he  can  muster  alone  he  may  join 
a saving  plan  called  a san.  A group  of 
five  or  more  persons  agree  to  each 
contribute  a small  sum,  say  a dollar  a 
week.  Each  week  one  person  gets  the 
full  sum  collected.  The  next  week 
another  person  gets  it,  until  everyone 
gets  their  total  weekly  collection.  If 
there  is  one  person  in  charge  he  may 
take  a small  cover  charge  for  collec- 
tion services  and  also  as  an  insurance 
if  someone  doesn't  pay  up. 

Another  method  of  helping  out 
one  another  is  the  gremio,  a society 
formed  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses 
when  a member  dies.  There  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  gremios,  but  a typical 
one  is  this: 

Upon  the  death  of  a member,  every 
other  member  gives  two  dollars,  and 
the  full  sum  is  turned  over  to  the 
family  of  the  dead  member.  The 
amount  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  members  in  the  gremio. 

It  is  the  custom  here  that  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  and  again  after  nine 
days  of  mourning  all  the  visitors  to 
the  deceased's  home  are  fed.  Perhaps 
they  will  kill  a cow  and  cook  it  for  the 
relatives  and  neighbors  who  come. 
Funeral  expenses  are  high  and  thus 
the  need  for  a gremio. 

Quite  frequently  the  poor  pawn  or 
sell  belongings  in  order  to  get  a bit  of 
money  for  other  needs. 

Wealthier  families  sometimes  take 
a child  from  a poor  family.  One  can- 
not say  whether  the  motive  is  charity 
or  self-interest,  perhaps  its  a mixture 


of  both.  In  any  case  the  child  becomes 
a family  servant,  running  errands, 
caring  for  the  smaller  children,  and 
cleaning  house.  The  poor  girl  or  boy 
is  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he 
would  be  at  home,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  his  own  development.  It's  a 
help  for  his  family. 

Often  poor  parents  will  ask  the 
priests  to  take  in  their  boys. 

In  most  Latin  American  countries 
the  government  runs  a national  lottery 
to  support  its  institutions.  The  poor 
play  the  lottery  against  tremendous 
odds,  even  sometimes  going  without 
a meal  to  buy  a thirty-cent  ticket, 
always  with  the  hope  of  winning 
something.  There  is  a certain  happi- 
ness in  the  hope  that  they  may  win. 
They  put  great  faith  in  their  dreams, 
and  often  they  will  dream  of  numbers 
they  think  will  win.  Another  aspect  of 
the  lottery  is  that  many  of  the  poor 
gain  a living  as  billeteros  or  ticket 
salesmen. 

We  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  what 
some  would  call  an  overdeveloped 
society  know  little  about  hunger.  One 
of  my  catechists  was  telling  me  about 
her  family.  She  said  that  the  day  when 
there  is  nothing  to  eat,  her  mother  will 
tell  the  children  to  stay  inside  the 
house,  so  that  they  will  not  visit  the 
neighbors  with  that  hungry  look  on 
their  faces.  It's  a sad  comment  on  our 
world  that  children  should  be 
ashamed  that  they  are  hungry. 

"You  do  not  die  of  hunger,"  one 
starving  woman  told  me.  What  she 
meant  is  that  the  poor  live  from  day 
to  day,  but  life  continues,  perhaps  not 
with  much  energy,  but  it  continues. 
Poor  people  want  to  continue  living, 
struggling  each  day,  hoping  tomorrow 
will  be  better.  Often  we  buckle  under 
much  lesser  problems.  • 
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it'8  a small 


Salaam  Aleikum: 

"This  is  the  beautiful  greeting  used  by  the  Arab  peoples,  and  it 
■ means  — Peace  be  with  you.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Jewish  word 
— Shalom. 

In  my  experience  at  least,  for  these  people  this  greeting  is  not 
just  a bunch  of  words,  it  really  means  something.  A few  years  ago 
I Was  travelling  on  the  train  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  principal  Arab 
countries,  when  I realized  I had  left  some  important  papers  behind 
in  another  town  and  I would  have  to  go  back. 

I got  off  at  the  first  stop,  a small  village  in  the  desert  not  far  from 
the  Nile  River.  It  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a good  four  hours  for 
a train  back,  but  I wasn't  there  five  minutes  before  I was  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  young  people  in  their  late  teens. 

It  took  a while  but  when  they  finally  understood  my  position 
they  immediately  invited  me  to  come  with  them.  It  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  times  of  my  whole  trip.  I went  to  one 
of  their  homes,  which  like  the  others  was  built  out  of  mud-brick, 
very  simple  but  neat  and  clean.  We  had  a meal  of  potatoes,  boiled 
eggs,  bread  and  molasses,  and  all  the  time  we  were  talking,  asking 


AYouth  Club  meets  in  St.  Vincent. 
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Tim  Thomas,  a son  of  a missionary  in  Brazil. 


world 

questions  and  laughing.  Later  we  went  over  to  the  school  house,  a 
one-room  affair,  and  continued  our  conversation  with  everyone 
there.  For  a change  of  pace  we  then  went  outside  under  the  boiling 
sun  and  played  volleyball  on  the  sand.  That  was  an  experience  in 
itself  for  someone  from  a northern  country  like  Canada.  And  finally, 
when  my  time  was  up,  they  all  trooped  down  to  the  train  to  see  me 
off  and  wish  me  well. 

Would  you  say  that  these  people  had  done  a tremendous  good 
deed?  It  was  certainly  no  great  project  to  which  they  had  dedicated 
much  work  and  expense.  They  had  simply  entertained  a stranger  for 
a few  hours.  O.K.,  so  it  was  no  big  thing,  but  it  is  exactly  at  times  like 
these  that  we  can  really  show  our  love  for  each  other. 

It's  not  very  often  we  get  a chance  to  do  something  really 
special,  but  every  day  we  have  many  little  opportunities  to  put  our 
love  into  action.  This  is  the  lesson  we  get  from  Mary  and  Joseph,  in 
an  everyday  day. 

I would  like  to  hear  your  thoughts  about  this,  or  maybe  you  have 
a story  too  you  could  tell. 

Father  Jim. 
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CYRIL  POWLES  AND  ROB  NEL 

FM^MSHff  fWESS  • , 


MISSION 

IMPOSSIBLE 


For  the  next  two  years  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  will  be  providing 
material  to  its  members  to  help  them 
consider  Mission  in  today's  world. 

The  new  study  material  is  called 
MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE  — UNLESS 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered are: 

What  is  our  understanding  of 
mission  today? 

Why  are  we  involved? 

How  does  our  concept  of  mission 
influence  our  actions  at  home  and  in 
the  world  community? 

Mission  today  includes  words 
like  liberation,  interdependence, 
mutuality. 

Mission  involves  attitudes  as  well  as 
action;  the  world  includes  our  home- 
town as  well  as  the  overseas  "mission 
field." 

The  kit  is  designed  for  group  use 
during  a weekend  or  over  five  or 
more  weekly  sessions. 

Mission  educators  at  the  United 


Church  claim  that  "The  best  kind  of 
education  leads  to  action."  They  sug- 
gest winding  up  the  study  with  a 
mission  festival,  an  evening  for  the 
congregation,  or  a community  action 
project. 

The  Reverend  Bob  Plant,  writes 
"The  answer  to  mission  is  simply  this: 
What  are  we  doing  to  serve  God  and 
man?  Are  we  in  mission?  Are  we  part 
of  the  new  excitement  spreading 
through  the  Church?  The  future  of 
mission  depends  on  our  realization 
that  it  is  part  of  all  life,  not  just  a 
vocation  for  professionals." 

Printed  material  for  the  program 
includes  two  study  kits,  one  for  adults 
and  one  foryoung  people: 

MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE  — UNLESS 
THE  GLOBAL  FAMILY 

You  can  order  this  resource  material 
from:  Distribution  Services,  47  Cold- 
water  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario, 
M3B  1Y9. 
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CARDS . . . 


There  is  a wide  selection  to  choose  from: 


Christmas  Inspiration  (21  cards)  $1.35 

•X'  Golden  Tidings  (21  cards)  1.35 

^ Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards) 1.35 

•X*  Christmas  Blessings  (20  cards)  1.35 

•X-  The  First  Noel  (21  cards)  1.35 

•X*  Deluxe  Treasure  Chest  (25  cards) 1.35 

•X-  Religious  Golden  Slim  Series: 

(100  cards  — one  design) 6.50 

•X*  Deluxe  Madonna  available  in  English,  French, 

Italian,  Polish,  Ukrainian  (20  cards) 1.35 


Please  add  7 per  cent  Ontario  Sales  Tax,  plus  'iSi  postage  per  box. 


You  can  order  your  Christmas  cards  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 


For  many  people  religion  noth- 
ing but  superstition.  They  call  it 
superstition  because  they  have  seen 
others  try  to  explain  whatever  they 
could  not  understand  in  terms  of  God 
and  supernatural  powers.  When  man 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ings of  the  Universe  he  almost  invari- 
ably resorted  to  gods  and  strange 
forces  outside  of  himself  to  account 
for  the  wonders  which  he  observed. 
The  developments  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  enabled  man  to  dis- 
cover many  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  to  explain  much  of  what 
has  been  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
myth  for  so  many  centuries." 

The  speaker  was  Father  Fernando 
Yusingco,  a Filipino  priest,  who  was 
talking  about  the  practice  of  spiritism 
in  the  Philippines. 


"Karl  Marx  referred  to  religion  as 
the  'opium  of  the  people.'  And  when 
man  does  not  trust  In  his  own  ability 
to  come  to  grips  with  his  environment 
and  to  be  master  of  his  own  destiny 
but  relies  almost  solely  on  placating 
the  spirit  world  the  charge  of  Karl 
Marx  Is  all  too  true." 

Father  Yusingco  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  social  work  and  in  helping 
to  better  the  lives  of  his  people  since 
his  ordination.  F^e  is  a very  outspoken 
man  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  brook 
opposition  or  to  take  risks  to  defend 
his  principles. 

"I  would  certainly  not  like  to  see  the 
joy  taken  out  of  Filipino  Christianity 
but  I look  forward  to  the  day  when 
passive  resignation  will  be  completely 
uprooted  in  this  nation.  There  is  an 
all  too  familiar  expression  in  this 
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Of 

witches 

and 

Snells 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

The  Spaniards  brought  Christianity  to  the  Philippines. 
#3  Many  ancient  religious  customs  have  carried  over. 


country  which  is  used  for  almost  any 
i disaster  or  trouble  that  affects  the  lives 
I of  the  people:  'Batalah  na!'  It's  up  to 
God!  The  implication  is  fairly  obvi- 
• ous.  We  must  just  quietly  accept  the 
Inevitable.  It's  the  will  of  God!" 

; Father  Fernando  himself  has  been 

present  for  a number  of  sessions  in 
which  the  Diwatera  (medium)  had 
been  called  In  to  placate  the  evil 
spirits  just  before  the  rice  planting 
I'  season.  Father  Fernando  seemed  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a local  belief 
that  the  Catholic  priest  might  be  able 
to  intercede  with  the  good  spirits  but 
! the  Diwatera  was  the  only  one  who 

f had  any  influence  with  the  evil  spirits. 

; "I  baptized  a young  farmer  who 

^ was  very  close  to  the  spiritist  tradi- 

; tion/'  Father  Yusingco  went  on.  He 

r felt  that  he  could  trust  me  and  so  he 


invited  me  to  be  present  for  the 
ceremony  in  the  fields. 

The  Diwatera  went  into  a deep 
trance  out  there  in  the  freshly  culti- 
vated paddy  fields  and  he  began  to 
chant  certain  prayers.  After  a time  the 
Diwatera  took  up  a bowl  filled  with 
tuba  (the  fermented  sap  from  the 
coconut  tree)  and  he  held  it  in  both 
hands  as  though  offering  it  to  some 
deity.  He  then  scattered  the  contents 
of  the  bowl  to  the  four  winds.  1 was 
struck  by  the  resemblance  of  his 
actions  to  our  Offertory  and  Com- 
munion service.  Of  course  some  of  it 
has  been  lifted  from  the  Christian 
tradition." 

We  asked  Father  Fernando  about 
primitive  revelation  and  the  obvious 
similarities  that  seem  to  exist  between 
the  customs  and  religious  practices  of 
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widely  separated  peoples. 

"'A  pig  was  chosen  for  sacrifice.  It 
had  to  be  a healthy  pig  without  blem- 
ish of  any  kind.  After  the  pig  was 
slaughtered  the  blood  was  allowed  to 
drain  into  the  ground.  Nothing  of  the 
pig  was  to  be  eaten.  The  blood  was 
obviously  meant  to  represent  life  and 
it  was  returning  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  came.  Except  for  the 
'unclean'  animal  (the  pig)  it  sounds 
very  much  like  the  Jewish  tradition 
doesn't  it?" 

Father  Yusingco  admitted  that  he 
was  surprised  to  find  so  many  simi- 
larities to  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 


in  the  Diwatera's  ritual. 

"So  many  of  these  ideas  are  basic 
to  man's  nature.  They  seem  to  be 
rooted  in  the  human  heart." 

Father  Fernando  is  not  an  overly 
credulous  man  but  he  believes  firmly 
in  the  power  of  diabolical  forces.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  diabolical  agents 
can  be  contacted  in  these  simple  rites 
and  that  there  have  been  instances  of 
healing  powers,  foretelling  the  future, 
and  even  the  power  to  hurt  others. 

"People  in  the  rural  areas  will  talk 
quite  freely  about  these  things  if  they 
sense  that  you  are  not  condemning 
them  for  it.  They  have  guilt  feelings 


This  modern  statue  in  front 
of  Manila  Cathedral  seems  to 
suggest  that  there  is  still 
much  to  understand  in  the 
universe. 
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about  these  occult  practices  but  they 
have  learned  to  live  with  the  guilt." 

Father  Fernando  went  on  to  talk 
about  a man  who  had  apparently 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Devil. 

"You'll  find  this  hard  to  believe/' 
Father  Yusingco  began.  "The  old  man 
told  me  that  twenty-five  years  ago  he 
had  gone  to  a certain  junction  right  at 
midnight  on  the  night  of  a full  moon 
and  after  tracing  a cross  on  the  ground 
he  had  proceeded  to  stomp  on  it  with 
his  bare  foot.  According  to  that  old 
man  a big  black  dog  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  path.  The  dog  spoke 
to  the  man  and  promised  him  that  he 
would  be  served  by  the  dog  for 
twenty-five  years  if  he  would  only 
agree  to  serve  the  dog  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  If  he  would  agree 
then  . . ." 

We  interrupted  Father  Yusingco  to 
protest  but  he  only  smiled  and  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  checked  out  the 
old  man's  claims  to  good  fortune  with 
some  of  the  local  people  and  they  had 
verified  it. 

"The  old  man  could  not  read  or 
write  and  the  story  was  just  too  elabo- 
rate to  be  a complete  fabrication. 
Anyway,  according  to  his  neighbors 
the  old  man  had  healing  powers.  The 
old  man  told  me  when  I met  him  that 
he  was  just  beginning  his  new  era  of 
service  to  the  black  dog  . . ." 

We,  who  live  in  the  enlightened 
days  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  do  not 
like  to  hear  about  witches  and  spells 
and  so  we  searched  the  face  of  Father 
Yusingco  for  some  sign  that  he  was 
putting  us  on  but  there  was  only  a 
look  of  deep  concentration. 

"There's  a very  strange  cult  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Philippines,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It's  called  an  Invocation  to 
St.  Anthony  without  mercy.  People 
with  grudges  against  others  invoke 
this  rather  dubious  quality  of  the  Saint 
to  heap  coals  on  the  heads  of  their 


enemies.  They  even  light  candies!" 

It  seemed  to  be  turning  into  a night 
for  ghost  stories  and  Father  Fernando 
was  waxing  strong. 

"In  Cebu,  a few  years  back,  I was  in 
a picket  line  with  the  local  Young 
Christian  Workers  protesting  the  low 
wages  and  the  poor  working  condi- 
tions of  a certain  department  store  in 
that  city.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
YCW  told  me  at  that  time  of  strange 
things  that  were  happening  in  his 
house.  Tiny  stones  were  striking 
people  in  the  face  and  pop  bottles 
were  bursting  and  scattering  the  shat- 
tered glass  all  over  the  room.  One 
little  child  in  the  house  reported  see- 
ing a very  tiny  black  man  running 
away  each  time  the  events  occurred 
but  nobody  else  saw  anything.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a poltergeist.  We'll  never 
really  know  I guess.  Anyway  they 
began  to  investigate  and  they  found 
out  that  a young  girl  of  thirteen  had 
recently  come  from  the  country  to  be 
maid  in  the  house.  The  peculiar  events 
had  started  when  she  arrived.  When 
she  was  sent  back  home  the  unusual 
happenings  stopped  abruptly.  I was 
always  sorry  afterwards  that  we  had 
not  invited  the  girl  to  join  our  picket 
line.  It  would  have  played  havoc  with 
those  big  plate  glass  windows  in  the 
department  store!" 

When  we  suggested  to  Father 
Fernando  that  the  little  child  had 
fallen  victim  to  her  own  little  world 
of  fantasy,  he  agreed. 

"Maybe  she  saw  the  little  man  and 
maybe  she  didn't!  Children  live  in  a 
world  of  fantasy.  It  is  easy  for  them  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  spirit  world. 
They  are  not  upset  by  unusual  hap- 
penings. They  accept  them  quite  mat- 
ter of  factly.  It  is  only  when  an  adult 
challenges  their  story  or  casts  doubt 
on  the  event  that  the  child  becomes 
frightened  by  it  all.  After  all  who 
knows  for  sure?"  • 
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Bishop  Dickson 


Bishop 

of  Barbados 

Jack  Lynch,  SFM  is  my  conviction  that  the  future 

I of  the  Church  in  the  Caribbean 
depends  on  a mature  laity  first  of  all." 
The  speaker  was  the  Most  Reverend 
Anthony  Dickson,  the  first  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Bridgetown -Kingstown,  in 
the  West  Indies.  Bridgetown  is  the 
capital  of  Barbados  and  Kingstown  is 
the  capital  of  St.  Vincent.  Bishop  Dick- 
son, born  in  Jamaica,  was  thirty-six 
years  old  when  he  took  over  the  newly 
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established  diocese  two  years  ago. 

The  principal  emphasis  of  his  pro- 
gram are  Cursillos  de  Cristiandad  and 
the  establishment  of  parish  councils. 
{Cursillos  are  short  courses  in  Chris- 
tianity which  originated  many  years 
ago  in  Spain  and  have  been  widely 
introduced  into  South  and  North 
America.)  The  Bishop  first  sent  a 
group  of  Vincentians  to  make  a cur- 
sillo  in  Guyana.  Now  St.  Vincent  has 
its  own  cursillo  team  and  they  are 
going  to  Barbados  to  conduct  the  first 
cursillo  there  this  year.  The  Bishop 
himself  is  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
cursillo  which  is  meant  to  renew 
Catholics  in  their  faith.  One  Scarboro 
Father  observed  that  the  results  are 
already  visible  in  the  liturgy  in  St. 
Vincent.  There  is  more  enthusiasm 
and  sense  of  celebration  at  Mass  these 
days. 

Bishop  Dickson  shares  his  time 
equally  between  the  two  biggest 
islands  of  his  diocese.  He  alternates 
his  celebrations  of  the  major  feasts  of 
the  Church  year  between  the  two 
Cathedral  Cities.  Much  of  his  time  is 
spent  promoting  parish  councils  so 
that  lay  people  will  take  an  active  role 
in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Another  grave  concern  of  the 
Bishop  is  social  justice.  He  doesn't 
hesitate  to  speak  out  about  the 
morality  that  must  come  into  play  In 
Caribbean  economics  and  politics.  He 
says,  "a  large  portion  of  agricultural 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  families. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  only  these 
few  families  have  control  over  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  country. 
I would  like  to  see  a system  devised 
whereby  the  workers  on  these  farms 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  of  not 
just  receiving  a minimal  wage  for  their 
labour  but  also  somehow  be  able  to 
own  part  of  the  land." 

Asked  about  Black  Power  In  the 
Caribbean  the  Bishop  said:  "If  it 


means  the  promotion  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Black  Man  then  I would  fully 
support  it.  I have  spoken  in  our  coun- 
tries with  some  of  the  leaders  and  1 
think  it  is  a good  thing  for  our  Black 
West  Indian  people  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  them- 
selves, to  share  in  the  economy  of  the 
country,  to  direct  the  economy  of  the 
country.  In  many  of  our  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies  the  economy  is  directed 
from  abroad." 

The  Bishop  sees  a problematic  situa- 
tion for  religion  and  education  in  this 
area  of  the  promotion  of  Black  Cul- 
ture. "St.  Vincent  has  changed  hands 
between  Britain  and  France  on  many 
occasions.  Basically  it  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  most  of  the  people  live 
and  work  on  farms.  Our  schools  are 
probably  training  young  people  for  a 
way  of  life  that  they  will  not  find  in 
St.  Vincent."  On  religion  the  Bishop 
commented,  "Even  our  West  Indian 
priests  have  been  trained  abroad  and 
they  have  received  the  European  or 
North  American  approach  to  religion, 
and  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  even  begin 
to  find  ways  of  presenting  religion  in 
a West  Indian  setting.  There  is  a lot  of 
thought  being  given  to  this  problem 
in  the  seminaries  In  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica.  In  Jamaica  also,  there  is  a 
local  composer  who  has  composed 
two  or  three  masses  already." 

Bishop  Dickson  himself  is  a living 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Caribbean  is  becoming 
more  West  Indian.  Practically  all  of 
the  countries  in  the  West  Indies  now 
have  locally  born  Bishops.  This  month, 
too.  Dr.  Roy  Neehall,  a West  Indian, 
will  take  over  as  the  first  Secretary 
General  of  the  Caribbean  Council  of 
Churches  to  which  Catholics  belong. 
And  on  the  world  scene  another  West 
Indian,  Dr.  Philip  Potter,  was  elected 
last  year  as  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  • 
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Hello  Canada! 

Last  month  I was  pic- 
tured with  a ''dunce  cap" 
and  a group  of  happy  kids 
in  the  Philippines.  I like 
this  picture  better.  Since  I 
left  the  Philippines  I really 
miss  my  Yamaha.  It  gave 
me  mobility,  put  me  in 
the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time  for  the  people  that 
needed  me. 

When  you  choose  life 
with  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
they  give  you  mobility  and 
you're  able  to  be  in  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time 
for  people  in  need. 

Heh  friend,  wanna 
choose  life  with  us? 


* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

^ 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  llfe- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Father  Dick  Veltri  was  born  in  Port  Arthur, 
Ont  (Thunder  Bay).  He  was  a school 
teacher  before  he  joined  Scarboro. 
Ordained  by  Bishop  Jennings  on  August 
5, 1967,  Father  Veltri  left  for  Japan  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  At  present  he  is 
Assistant  Pastor  at  Scarboro's  Takanawa 
Catholic  Church  in  Tokyo. 


I Remember 


T! 


he  Takanawa  parish  in  Tokyo  is 
very  centrally  located  and  hence 
we  get  more  and  rnore  weddings  than 
we  can  possibly  handle.  With  permis- 
sion’ of  the  local  bishop,  we  allow 
non-Christian  people  to  get  married 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  using  the 
ceremony  for  mixed  marriages  and 
putting  in  many  readings  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
great  way  to  carry  the  '"Good  News" 
of  the  Gospel  in  a made-to-order 
setting. 

One  day,  a lovely  couple  arrived  for 
their  wedding  and  offered  me  their  rings  which  I would  later  bless  during  the 
ceremony.  One  of  the  wedding  helpers  went  and  put  the  rings,  not  on  the  altar, 
but  placed  them  on  a paper  on  a nearby  counter. 

The  church  janitor  in  the  meantime  decided  at  this  moment  that  he  should 
clean  up  the  counter  and  get  things  in  order  for  the  wedding. 

With  ten  minutes  to  go  before  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  wedding  helper 
noticed  that  the  rings  were  missing  — they  had  been  cleared  away  by  the 
janitor  and  thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  the  garbage  into  the  incinerator  to  the 
rear  of  the  rectory. 

Panic-stricken,  the  three  of  us  rushed  to  the  incinerator  and  began  to  sift 
through  the  ashes  very  carefully.  We  were  able  to  find  the  groom's  ring  at  once 
but  the  other  — the  bride's!  To  no  avail,  the  more  we  sifted  through  the  ashes 
the  more  our  panic  reached  a danger  pitch! 

Heaven  was  never  flooded  with  more  prayers  than  during  this  incident 
believe  me  — then  finally,  after  a full  ten  minutes  of  sifting,  the  little,  round 
silver  object  fell  through  my  fingers.  What  a relief!  We  all  rushed  to  the  sacristy, 
washed  and  polished  the  rings  and  then,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
proceeded  with  the  ceremony.  Once  again  the  Lord  came  through,  taking  care 
of  his  children.  • 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM 
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SCARBORO 


MISSIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

For  this  Christmas,  why  not  share 
your  missionary  interest  with  a friend? 
Give  them  a gift,  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  Each  month 
it  tells  of  how  the  Good  News  is 
treated,  received  or  enriched  with  joy 
by  the  whole  world. 

Communicate  your  missionary  con- 
cern with  a parent,  friend,  grandchild 
— someone  you  feel  would  like  to  be 
involved  with  others. 

The  Christmas  issue  and  a card  will 
be  sent  with  your  name  as  benefactor. 

SPECIAL  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.00  for  1 year. 


Wishing  to  share  with  another  my  interest  for  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
I wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 


NAME 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE 

CITY CODE 

BENEFACTOR;  NAME ENCLOSED 

my  cheque  or 

„ money  order  for: 

Arvr\ococ  ^ 


CITY $- 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4 


D E C E M B E R — 1 9 7 3 


scarboroP^ 


missions 


¥ 


FACES 

in 


FOCUS 

A true  'son  of  Glengarry'  whose  eyes  light  up  by  the 
sound  of  even  a single  piper  tuning  up  the  pipes, 

Father  Allan  (Ben)  McRae  was  born  in  St.  Raphael's, 

Ontario  and  ordained  there  in  1936.  Father  McRae's  first 
mission  was  China.  Forced  out  of  China  in  1944  by  the  fast 
spreading  Sino-Japanese  War,  Father  McRae  was  accepted 
as  a chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Army.  Early  in  1948  Scarboro 
had  been  invited  to  open  a new  mission  in  the  beautiful 
but  war-ravaged  Island  Empire  of  Japan  and  so  he.  Father 
Hugh  Sharkey  and  the  late  Father  Mike  Carey  went  to 
japan  to  gather  information  about  the  prospects  for  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  entry  into  this  country.  In  a joint  recom- 
mendation, they  urged  the  Society  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nagasaki  for  our  priests  to  take  over  work  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  recommendation  was  accepted  and  Father  Carey  returned  to  China 
leaving  Father  McRae  alone  in  Tokyo  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  three  priests 
from  Canada  assigned  to  japan.  Vv/hen  they  arrived.  Father  Ben  remained  as 
bursar  until  our  work  was  established.  From  1953  until  the  mid  60's  he  again 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Army.  At  present  Father  McRae  is  still  a very 
active  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Grace  church  in  Angus,  Ontario.  • 


When  we  were  seminarians  the  sobriquet  "Little  Doc" 
was  affectionately  applied  to  Father  Rogers  Pelow, 
the  rector  of  the  seminary,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
"Big  Doc"  who  was,  of  course,  Monsignor  John  E.  McRae, 
first  Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Rogers  Pelow  was  born  in  Kingston,  Ontario  and 
ordained  there  in  1940.  After  obtaining  his  Doctorate  in 
Canon  Law,  Father  Pelow  was  made  rector  of  the  seminary 
only  four  years  after  ordination.  His  first  mission  appoint- 
ment was  to  japan  in  the  fall  of  1950.  In  1956  he  was 
appointed  Regional  Superior  of  the  japan  mission  and 
editor  of  the  Japanese  Catholic  publication  'Tosei  News'. 

In  1968  he  attended  the  4th  General  Chapter  of  the  Society 
as  one  of  the  official  canonists  but  after  that  'chore'  was  completed,  it  was  back 
to  japan  for  Father  Pelow,  this  time  as  pastor  of  the  Scarboro  parish  in  Fukuoka 
where  he  is  stationed  today.  Besides  his  parish  duties  he  teaches  in  the  diocesan 
seminary  in  Fukuoka.  Loving  his  work  amongst  the  Japanese  people,  'Doc' 
Pelow  is  one  of  our  veterans  in  this  mission.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd,,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35,00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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25  Short  Years 


”T” his  year  the  Scarboro  Fathers  complete  twenty-five  years  of  service 
* to  the  Church  in  Japan.  This  is  a relatively  short  period  in  the  four 
hundred  year  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan  which  began  with  the 
arrival  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1549. 

That  first  beginning  of  Christianity,  which  coincided  with  European 
expansion  around  the  world,  was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  stories  of  Christian  history  how  an  underground  Church  sur- 
vived in  Japan  until  the  hidden  Christians  were  discovered  in  1865. 
In  the  following  seventy  years,  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  numbers  of  Catholics  tripled  in  Japan. 

Nagasaki,  the  heart  of  the  old  Christian  community,  had  an  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  it  on  August  9,  1945.  An  estimated  13,000  Catholics 
lost  their  lives  due  to  the  war.  The  Catholic  Community  was 
decimated. 

After  the  War  Japan  was  totally  devastated.  Its  cities  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  Its  economy  was  in  ruins.  Its  people  were  humiliated  and 
desperate.  It  was  to  this  country,  three  years  later,  that  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  came  as  missionaries. 

For  some  thirty  years  previously  they  had  been  dedicated  to  China. 
The  Sino-Japanese  War  had  played  havoc  with  missionary  work  in 
China.  Then  in  1949  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  was  established. 

But  if  China  was  closing,  Japan  was  opening  to  missionary  activity 
in  a new  way.  For  the  first  time  in  Japan  there  was  complete  freedom 
of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  new  Constitution.  In  ten  years  the 
number  of  Catholics  doubled,  and  by  the  1970's  had  increased  to 
over  300,000. 

In  this  issue  we  try  to  look  at  Japan  through  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  own  missionaries,  and  at  Christianity  through  some  Japanese 
Christians. 

Although  twenty-five  years  is  not  much  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  it  means  a lot  in  one  person's  life.  It  has  been  most  significant 
for  our  missionaries  and  for  the  people  they  have  met  and  loved.  One 
tie  which  binds  all  Scarboro  Fathers  to  Japan  is  that  Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser,  our  founder,  died  and  was  buried  in  Osaka  in  1962.  After 
China,  Japan  was  his  second  love.  • 
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Is 

Oifistiamtg 

too 

Western 

Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM. 
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Father  Morrissey  has  spent  over  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  Asia,  first  in  China 
and  then  in  Japan  since  1951 . 

Japan  is  a land  of  rare  natural  beauty, 
a great  economic  power,  a densely 
populated  archipelago.  Her  one 
hundred  and  five  million  people  are 
enthusiastically  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  "]apan,  our  Japan  is 
second  to  none." 

Of  those  millions  of  people,  includ- 
ing the  foreign  missionaries,  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  are 
Catholics.  Reputedly,  about  twice  that 
number  are  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations. Not  too  impressive  in 
view  of  what  must  be  the  greatest 
concentration  of  personnel  and  money 
ever  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  Christian 
message  to  one  people.  The  corollary, 
of  course,  is  that  probably  never  has  a 
people  been  so  unresponsive  to  that 
message.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  question,  why?  Since  my 
answer  is  based  on  my  own  observa- 
tions and  readings  it  makes  no  pre- 
tensions of  expertise  and  is  concerned 
only  with  the  Catholic  endeavour. 

As  is  well  known.  I'm  sure,  japan 
has  accepted  as  her  own  much  of 
Western  culture.  Her  music,  modern 
art,  medicine,  engineering  and,  vir- 
tually, every  branch  of  science  and 
learning,  give  ample  evidence  of  this 
acceptance.  There  have  been  adapta- 
tions to  the  local  culture,  of  course. 
The  Japanese  are  a highly  literate 
people  and,  certainly  their  intelligent- 


sia, are  not  unaware  of  Christianity's 
vital  contribution  to  the  Western  cul- 
ture of  which  they  have  avidly  accept- 
ed so  much.  Why,  then,  have  the 
people  of  Japan  given  so  little  atten- 
tion to  this  important  component  of  a 
culture  they  so  obviously  admire? 

Inevitable  in  the  beginning,  admit- 
tedly, but  the  teachings  of  Christ  until 
very  recently  have  been  presented  to 
the  Japanese  people  in  Western  dress. 
Even  today  the  divorce  is  far,  far  from 
being  complete.  Long  ago  it  should 
have  been  acknowledged  that  Christ- 
ian concepts  expressed  in  Aristotelian- 
Thomistic  logic  said  little,  if  anything, 
to  the  Japanese  mind. 

Then  we  have  our  page  after  page  of 
marriage  regulations.  A Catholic  girl, 
for  example,  often  the  only  Catholic 
in  her  clan  or  in  her  group  of  friends, 
wants  to  marry  a non-Christian  in  the 
Church.  Until  relatively  recently  the 
man  was  expected  to  promise  in  writ- 
ing that  he  would  agree  to  the  baptism 
and  Catholic  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  imposed  an  unimaginable 
burden  on  the  girl.  She  realized  that 
in  Japan  women  don't  usually  tell  men 
what  they  must  do.  Besides,  unlike 
other  things  relative  to  her  marriage, 
she  could  not  expect  help  from  her 
family.  Often  they  were  not  only  not 
interested  but  opposed  to  her  reli- 
gious affiliation.  Also  it  reflected  on 
the  veracity  of  the  man's  spoken 
promise.  Today  that  spoken  promise, 
is  sufficient.  Personally,  I would  like 
to  see  it  omitted  entirely  as  the  pro- 
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Father  Tom  and  friends. 


mise  really  means  nothing  to  the  non- 
Christian  partner  as  usually  religion  is 
the  least  of  his  concerns.  Until  post- 
Vatican  II  it  was  customary  in  Naga- 
saki Archdiocese,  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  old  Christians  in 
japan,  to  have  the  non-Christian  party 
instructed,  baptized  and  then,  voila,  a 
Catholic  marriage.  The  nuptial  cere- 
mony was  often  the  last  time  the  new 
groom  assisted  at  a Catholic  service. 

Our  past  custom  of  church  building 
has  also  come  into  question.  With 
money  received  from  his  homeland, 
the  missionary  built  churches,  rec- 
tories, halls  and  schools.  After  com- 
pletion and  without  the  least  partici- 
pation on  their  part  the  Christians,  if 
there  were  any  in  the  area,  were  pre- 
sented with  their  church.  But  there 


just  wasn't  anything  of  them  in  those 
buildings.  Neither  their  money,  nor 
their  sweat  nor  . . . and  this  in  "sotto 
voce"  . . . maybe  their  interest. 

However,  most  of  us  have  been 
cured  of  the  building  syndrome.  The 
trend  now  is  to  rent  a building  or,  if 
that's  not  practical,  to  build  something 
very  modest  that  will  serve  as  a gather- 
ing place.  If,  eventually,  sufficient 
growth  in  the  Christian  community 
warrants  more  functional  buildings 
the  Christians  participation  and  inter- 
est will  be  the  basic  ingredient.  They 
may  need  some  financial  help,  maybe 
a loan,  for  some  period  of  time.  But  it 
does  look  as  if  Father  Santa  Claus  in 
the  guise  of  a missionary  is  packing  his 
bags  and  will  say  "sayonara"  to 
prosperous  japan.  • 
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Katsumi  Tsuchiya 

The  QfiUiM 
comes  to 
dimier 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM. 
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Father  Veltri  arrived  in  Japan  in  1968. 
For  almost  two  years  he  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Scarboro  Fathers'  Tokyo 
parish. 


My  story  begins  one  summer  on  a 
typically  muggy  stifling  Tokyo 
day,  when,  out  of  desperation  to  try 
and  find  a cool  place  to  sit  and  escape 
the  heat  for  a while,  I chanced  upon 
the  pool  at  the  nearby  hotel  and  de- 
cided to  make  inquiries  about  the 
entrance  fee,  which  to  my  surprise 
was  outrageously  out  of  proportion 
for  my  pocketbook.  Reluctantly,  I gave 
up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  pool  to 
cool  off,  but  stayed  a few  minutes  to 
chat  with  the  pool  manager.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  disappointed  look  on  my 
face  or  his  pity  in  seeing  me  sweat  it 
out  in  the  broiling  sun,  that  made  him 


offer  to  allow  us  priests  at  the  church 
to  come  to  swim  each  day  without 
having  to  pay  the  entrance  fee.  To 
make  sure  that  we  wouldn't  have  any 
trouble  getting  in  if  he  was  not  avail- 
able, he  gave  me  his  name  card,  a very 
useful  thing  in  Japan  for  it  seems  that 
in  japan  in  order  to  get  anything  done 
it  is  not  what  you  know  that  counts 
but  whom  you  know.  Needless  to  say 
that  after  a couple  of  visits  to  the  pool 
I didn't  have  to  use  the  name  card  as 
they  all  knew  who  I was. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I got  to 
know  Katsumi  Tsuchiya,  who  is  a stu- 
dent at  a computer  school  close  to 
Tokyo  and  was  working  during  the 
summer  at  the  hotel  as  a life  guard. 
Katsumi  was  later  to  become  a friend 
on  whom  I depend  a lot  for  explaining 
Japanese  customs  or  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  different  situations  so 
that  I won't  compound  the  many  so- 
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Katsumi  and  Father  Veltri 


cial  blunders  I already  make. 

During  the  summer  when  the 
guards  would  finish  early  at  the  pool 
they  would  sometimes  come  over  to 
the  church  for  some  nibbly  goodies 
and  sit  and  chat  and  relax  for  a couple 
of  hours  before  going  home.  It  also 
gave  me  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
hear  young  Japanese  men's  ideas  as 
well  as  a chance  to  practice  Japanese. 
We  had  all  passed  the  stage  where  we 
were  shy  with  each  other  so  that,  de- 
spite the  mistakes  I would  make  in 
Japanese,  they  kind  of  knew  what  I 
was  trying  to  say. 

Katsumi  told  me  that  his  dad  was 
building  a new  house  and  when  it  was 
finished  he  would  like  me  to  come 
over  and  see  it.  Of  course  I was  abso- 
lutely delighted  because  being  invited 
to  a Japanese  home  is  about  as  rare 
as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It's  not  that 
they  have  anything  against  visitors,  but 
the  homes  are  usually  small  and 


cramped  so  that  the  Japanese  people 
generally  don't  entertain  at  home  but  I 
do  so  in  restaurants  or  hotels.  | 

My  first  visit  to  Katsumi's  house  was  | 

one  I will  not  forget  as  I was  flooded  j 

with  all  kinds  of  reservations  and  fears.  I 
Let  me  assure  you  that  some  research  I 
was  done  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  I 
act  before  I went.  My  fears  were  soon 
expelled  as  soon  as  I got  there  as  his 
parents  could  not  have  been  kinder  to 
me  had  they  been  my  own  parents  | 
and  Katsumi  was  a gracious  and  gener-  | 
ous  host.  The  evening  passed  by  and  | 

before  I knew  it,  it  was  time  to  return  | 

to  the  rectory.  My  heart  was  filled  with  | 

Joy  and  pleasure  and  I couldn't  help 
thinking  that  here  were  people  who  | 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  yet  their  actions  were 
teaching  the  fundamental  truth  of 
Christ,  "Love  one  another." 

My  second  visit  (I  had  been  asked 
to  sleep  over  to  get  away  from  the 
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phone  and  doorbell)  was  equally  as 
pleasant.  However  I was  slightly  star- 
tled when  asked  if  I wanted  to  take  a 
bath,  as  I had  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  this  whenever  I went  to  visit 
anyone  in  Canada  and  I didn't  know  if 
this  was  an  accepted  custom  here  in 
Japan.  I was  later  to  find  out  that  being 
asked  to  bathe  in  the  family  bath 
meant  that  I was  accepted  as  one  of 
the  family;  this  invitation  being  only 
given  to  visiting  relations. 

I spent  part  of  the  evening  with 
Katsumi's  parents  drinking  tea  and 
listening  to  his  father's  interesting  war 
experiences  in  Manchuria  and  looking 
at  old  photos  taken  at  that  time.  There 
were  also  photos  of  their  children 
when  they  were  small.  It  made  me 
think  of  my  own  parents  pulling  out 
the  old  family  albums  and  showing  us 
pictures  of  ourselves  taken  at  our 
birthdays  or  during  those  famous  fam- 
ily picnics.  Later  Katsumi  and  I went 


upstairs  to  his  room  where  we  talked 
until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  be- 
fore falling  asleep;  oh  yes,  of  course, 
on  the  tatami  (mat)  floor. 

It  was  later  that  I found  out  that 
my  first  visits  to  Katsumi's  house  were 
equally  as  terrifying  for  his  parents,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  that  a gaijin  (for- 
eigner) had  visited  their  home  and 
they  were  as  apprehensive  as  I was  as 
to  whether  I could  eat  Japanese  food, 
whether  I liked  it,  or  was  I comfortable 
enough.  Now  I chuckle  when  I think 
back  to  my  anxiousness  about  that 
first  visit. 

A year  has  gone  by  since  then  and  I 
have  visited  and  stayed  over  many 
times.  Each  time  it  is  a delightful 
experience  because  it  reconfirms  my 
belief  that  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
where  He  will.  I only  hope  that  as  a 
priest  I was  able  to  show  the  same 
kind  of  Christian  charity  and  love 
when  they  visited  me.  • 


BANKING  MADE  EASY! 


Sometimes  banking  is  a problem. 

Our  annuity  plan  can  make  it  easier. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  works:  We  will 
invest  your  money  and  send  you  an 
interest  cheque  regularly  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  This  guarantees  you  a 
steady  income  during  your  retire- 
ment. We  pay  a rate  of  return  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  depending  on  your  age. 
Any  capital  that  remains  at  the  time 


of  your  death  becomes  a gift  for  our 
mission  work. 

If  you  would  like  a brochure  on  our 
annuity  plan,  drop  a line  to: 

Scarboro  Missions^ 

2685  Kingston  Rdv 
Scarborough^  Ontario. 
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Millions  of  Japanese  visit  shrines  at  New  Year's. 


Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM.  Dishop  Paul  Cheng  of  Taiwan  states: 

L'^'IHaving  a Chinese  theology  means 
that  theology  should  be  in  accord  with 
our  inherent  culture.  This  is  the  trend 
and  desire  today  and  no  one  can  stop 
it.  By  using  Chinese  forms  of  expres- 
sion to  explain  theology  our  object  is 
to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
easily  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  we  want  a Catho- 
lic theology  to  be  seen  by  Chinese  of 
today  as  apposite  and  living,  not  some- 
thing archaic  and  dead  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  a western  concoction  of 
sound  and  spirit." 

The  Bishop  stressed  that  in  Chinese 
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thought  morality  is  a matter  of  the 
development  of  virtue  rather  than  a 
legalistic  concept  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  also  stated  that  the  traditional 
seminary  has  affected  the  attitude  of 
Chinese  bishops  and  priests  in  their 
human  relationships  causing  them  to 
lack  the  humanity  expected  in  China. 

The  need  for  a Chinese  theology 
may  also  read  . . . Japanese  theology. 
The  same  is  true  of  most,  if  not  all, 
countries  of  Asia.  For  many  decades  in 
japan  boys  who  showed  some  signs  of 
piety,  therefore  of  a vocation  to  the 
priesthood,  were  sent  to  minor  semin- 
aries. There,  often  from  their  pre-teens. 


they  were  exposed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  western  thinking  and 
teaching  methods.  Their  directors  and 
teachers  were  Europeans.  Some  were 
eventually  sent  to  Europe,  usually 
Rome,  to  complete  their  theological 
studies  or  for  post-graduate  work. 
There,  their  training  in  presenting  the 
Good  News  in  a Western  way  was 
completed.  What  was  good  for  the 
ancient  and  adult  churches  of  the 
Western  world  was  considered  good 
for  the  infant  Japanese  church.  Things 
are  changing  now  though  and  priests 
familiar  with  their  own  culture  and  the 
Japanese  attitude  towards  life  are 
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among  the  seminary  directors  and 
teachers.  Seminarians  finish  high 
school,  do  university  work  and  then  go 
to  the  theology  schools. 

Scholarly  books  written  about  Jap- 
anese mental  dynamics,  and  their 
religious  attitudes,  are  opening  up  new 
vistas  for  missionaries.  The  catechism 
that  was  in  vogue  until  a few  years  ago 
did  not  once  mention  Buddhism  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  japan's 
culture.  Nor  was  there  reference  to 
japan's  only  native  religion,  Shintoism. 
The  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  not  apt 
to  think  in  transcendental  just  didn't 
occur  to  us.  That  they  were,  and  are, 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  tangible, 
concrete  and  pragmatic  was  realized 
by  very  few  missionaries,  foreign  or 
national. 

We  know  now  that  in  instructing  it's 
far  better  to  emphasize  God's  love  for 
man  rather  than  to  accentuate  sin.  The 
Japanese  concept  of  sin  doesn't  have 
relationship  with  God  or  gods.  Rather, 
inconvenience,  annoyance  and  harm 
caused  to  other  individuals  or  groups 
give  rise  to  mental  anguish.  The  moral- 
ity of  Japan  might  be  termed  "web 
morality."  Their  moral  principles  are 
not  formulated  by  theology  or  phi- 
losophy but  by  the  ethics  of  the 
environment  and  society,  the  web  of 
human  life.  The  danger  in  such  a web 
morality,  of  course,  is  quite  obvious. 
Removed  from  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  one's  natural  environment 
moral  principles  and  values  will 
change,  possibly  with  unpredictable 
and  tragic  results.  We,  of  course,  are 
not  entirely  immune  to  "web  moral- 
ity", but  Christian  moral  principles 
could  contribute  much  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  almost  unreason- 
ably sensitive  about  what  others  think 
of  them  as  individuals  and  as  a peo- 
ple. . . . "Do  you  like  Japan?  What  do 
you  think  of  Japan?  How  does  Japan 
compare  with  Canada?"  These  are 


questions  heard  a thousand  times.  I 
suspect  the  answer  expected  is,  "We 
love  you,  we  love  you,  we  love  you." 
The  Japanese  look  at  the  world,  the 
outside  world,  through  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  looking  at  Japan  only.  I 
wonder  just  how  much  they  really 
see  the  rest  of  the  world  despite  their 
knowledge  of  many  countries.  Their 
traditional  gods  are  local.  In  this  there 
is  a similarity  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  gods  mentioned  in  biblical 
literature.  Some  maintain  that  to  the 
Japanese,  Japan  is  a religion.  I mention 
this  to  indicate  that  the  concept  of 
God,  who  is  over  and  above,  is  quite 
difficult  for  a Japanese  to  grasp.  The 
pervasive  aspect  of  God  they  do  ac- 
cept, as  Shintoism  and  even  Buddhism 
are  not  hostile  to  such  thought.  All  this 
is  very  significant  in  relation  to  the 
presentation  of  God's  Word  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Millions  of  Japanese  visit  Shinto 
shrines  during  the  New  Year  season. 
Some  of  them  have  told  me  it  is  mere- 
ly a custom  and  has  no  religious  sig- 
nificance while  others  maintain  the 
opposite.  However,  most  Catholics 
despite  the  repeated  proviso,  "insofar 
as  you  can"  think  that  attendance  at 
Sunday  Mass  is  a grave  obligation  . . . 
the  Europeans  and  other  Westerners 
taught  this.  . . . Consequently,  I believe 
many  of  the  newly  baptized  as  well  as 
traditional  Catholic  who  could  not  ob- 
serve the  obligation  of  Sunday  Mass 
regarded  themselves  as  unworthy 
Catholics  and  have  discontinued  con- 
tact with  the  Christian  community. 

No  social  milieu,  no  social  struc- 
tures, even  the  most  "un-ideal"  are 
alien  to  God's  Word.  But,  precisely 
because  societies  and  cultures  are 
different  and  as  implied  by  Bishop 
Cheng,  the  Word  must  be  presented 
in  ways  and  thought  expression  suit- 
able and  acceptable  to  every  culture 
on  earth.  • 
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. . . when  I am  describing  a man  in  a novel, 

I always  feel  in  my  heart  a face  that  looks  at  that 
man.  To  say  it  clearly:  it  is  the  face  of  Christ. 

The  eyes  of  Christ  that  look  quietly  at  that  man. 

The  deeper  I feel  Christ  looking  while  I am 
writing  that  novel,  the  more  I think  that  this 
novel  progresses  smoothly.  But  when  I feel  that 
look  disappear  from  my  heart,  I come  to  think 
that  the  description  of  man  in  that  novel 
remains  on  the  level  of  a psychological  novel. 

The  reason  is  that  a psychological  novel  treats 
man  only  from  the  purely  psychological  point 
of  view.  However,  there  is  another  inner 
dimension  in  man  beyond  psychology.  It  is  the 
inner  dimension  seen  by  Christ's  eyes. 

Endo  Shusaku, 

Japanese  Novelist. 

Trans.  F.  Uyttendaele,  Reprinted  from  the  japan  Missionary  Bulletin,  November  1972. 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM. 


The  Doiharas  are  a typical  young 
couple  living  in  the  port  area  of 
Osaka,  the  second  largest  city  in  Japan. 
Norio  is  thirty-two  years  old  and  he 
works  for  a company  called  Nomura 
Shogyo.  It's  a distribution  center  for 
electrical  parts.  Norio  drives  a small 
pick-up  truck.  Frequently  his  work 
takes  him  to  the  neighboring  city  of 
Kobe  or,  on  much  longer  trips,  to 
Nagoya  and  points  north.  It's  heavy 
traffic  all  the  way  and  Norio's  cool 
disposition  usually  enables  him  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  hazards  along 
the  way.  His  working  day  begins  at 
eight-thirty  in  the  morning  and,  bar- 


ring a distant  delivery,  he  is  usually 
home  at  seven  that  night.  He  usually 
has  time  to  play  with  the  children,  eat 
his  supper  and  have  some  quiet  con- 
versation with  Hiroko  before  they  set 
out  for  the  neighbourhood  O-furo  and 
the  nightly  bath  before  going  to  bed. 

Norio's  wife,  Hiroko,  is  thirty  years 
old.  She  was  born  in  Hiroshima  in 
1"943  and  is  too  young  to  recall  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  To  both  Hiroko  and  her  hus- 
band, who  was  born  a few  months 
before  Pearl  Harbour  in  1941,  the  war 
is  only  an  historical  event  and  of  very 
little  interest  to  either  of  them.  Hiroko 
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Norio  and  Hiroko  on  their  wedding  day. 


was  a nurse  before  her  marriage  in 
1966.  In  fact  it  was  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  a big*  city  like 
Osaka  which  induced  her  to  leave  her 
home  and  come  to  live  there. 

The  Doiharas  have  three  children 
and  another  one  on  the  way  shortly. 
Hiroko  is  kept  busy  looking  after  the 
children  all  day  and  so  she  looks  for- 
ward to  Sunday  and  the  weekly  holi- 
day to  get  out  with  Norio  and  the 
children  to  visit  a playground  or  a 
park.  Since  land  is  scarce  in  Japan 
there  is  hardly  any  place  to  play  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
houses  are  built  very  close  together 


and  there  are  very  few  open  areas  that 
are  safe  for  children  to  run  and  play. 

Norio  spends  much  of  his  free  time 
working  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  His  easy 
going  nature  coupled  with  his  love  for 
the  outdoors  makes  him  an  ideal  lead- 
er for  young  boys.  Hiroko  admits  that 
she  has  had  to  learn  to  share  her  hus- 
band with  the  boys  but  she  readily 
concedes  that  Norio's  contribution  to 
their  development  is  an  important 
one. 

Like  so  many  other  young  Japanese 
couples  these  days,  Norio  and  Hiroko 
did  not  come  together  in  the  tradition- 
al way.  There  were  no  'go-betweens' 
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to  represent  the  parents  of  both  par- 
ties and  then  to  introduce  the  boy  and 
girl  to  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

"We  weren't  strangers  when  we  got 
married/'  Norio  explained  in  that 
quiet  way  of  his.  "We  met  at  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  port  area.  I 
was  baptized  there  in  1961.  Cosh! 
that's  twelve  years  ago!  Time  sure  flies! 
Hiroko  was  baptized  just  a year  later 
and  we  met  on  group  picnics  and  at 
Church  parties." 

What  was  your  very  first  contact 
with  Christianity? 

Norio:  Two  young  fellows  used  to 
sell  the  YCW  paper  out  in  front  of  the 
train  station  once  or  twice  a week. 
Some  nights  I remember  it  was  rain- 
ing; other  nights  it  was  hot  and  sticky. 
But  those  fellows  were  always  there. 
I used  to  stop  and  talk  to  them  and 
sometimes  I even  bought  a paper.  I 
didn't  think  much  of  the  paper  at  that 
time.  But  I wound  up  selling  it  out  in 
front  of  that  same  station  a few  years 
later.  It  wasn't  the  paper.  It  was  the 
guys  selling  it!  They  believed  in  some- 
thing. 

How  about  your  first  contact 
Hiroko? 

Hiroko:  It  was  the  movie,  Ben  Hur. 
I was  really  impressed  by  that  movie 
and  it  was  the  first  really  positive  thing 
that  I had  ever  heard  about  Christian- 
ity. We  used  to  read  a little  bit  about 
Christianity  in  school  but  it  was  all 
pretty  negative. 

What  did  you  do  about  it?  Did  you 
go  to  the  Church  right  away? 

Norio:  Not  me.  I went  to  a few 
meetings  of  the  Young  Christian  Work- 
ers at  the  Church  and  I was  invited  by 
those  two  young  fellows  to  attend 
midnight  Mass  at  Christmas.  I kind  of 
liked  what  I saw  but  I wasn't  ready  for 
anything  on  a regular  basis  just  yet.  I 
wanted  to  have  a good  look  at  the 
Community  first. 

Hiroko:  I was  very  much  the  same. 


I went  to  Church  a few  times  and  I 
met  some  of  the  members.  They  told 
me  some  good  things  about  it  and  also 
some  things  that  were  not  so  good. 

What  made  you  finally  decide  to 
study  about  Christianity  and  to  be 
baptized? 

Norio:  That's  a pretty  hard  question 
to  answer.  It  was  a combination  of  a 
lot  of  things.  Certainly  some  of  the 
Christians  themselves,  by  their  kind- 
ness and  their  help,  influenced  me. 
But  I feel  that  at  some  point  the  Holy 
Spirit  takes  over  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  the  defects,  well 
. . . you  go  ahead  and  you  try  not  to 
look  back. 

Hiroko:  That's  about  it.  It's  not  one 
thing  but  a lot  of  things  that  go  to- 
gether to  make  the  decision.  In  fact  I 
had  a lot  of  doubts  about  It  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  pouring  the  water. 

What  was  the  hardest  thing  to 
accept  about  Christianity? 

Norio:  Well  it's  no  secret  that  there 
is  an  awful  big  difference  in  the  way 
Christianity  is  presented  in  the  books 
and  the  way  it  is  actually  lived.  I found 
that  very  hard  to  accept  in  the  begin- 
ning. Maybe  I'm  more  understanding 
of  human  weakness  now  than  I was 
then  but  it  isn't  such  an  obstacle  any 
more.  Man  is  weak  and  it  takes  a life- 
time to  become  a Christian. 

Hiroko:  For  someone  who  was  used 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Temple 
once  a year  on  New  Year's  Eve  the 
idea  of  going  to  Mass  every  Sunday 
was  kind  of  hard  to  accept.  And  there 
were  an  awful  lot  of  laws  to  be  ob- 
served. It  was  pretty  strict! 

Did  you  ever  have  the  impression 
that  Christianity  was  basically  a for- 
eign religion? 

Norio:  No.  Not  really!  I was  never 
a Buddhist  and  I didn't  belong  to  any 
other  religious  group.  It  was  all  new 
to  me.  I was  quite  frankly  looking  for 
something  that  could  help  me  over- 
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come  my  faults  and  that  could  show 
me  how  to  become  a better  man. 

Hiroko:  There  were  a few  things 
like  genuflecting.  It  was  such  a strange 
and  awkward  movement.  But  the 
genuflection  is  gone  now  and  we  have 
the  more  familiar  bow  to  replace  it. 

What  particular  aspect  of  Christian- 
ity had  the  greatest  appeal  for  you? 

Norio:  It  may  seem  strange  but  it 
was  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  I used 
to  just  walk  around  the  empty  church 
and  look  up  at  them.  It  was  easy  to 
see  my  life  in  relation  to  those  events. 

Hiroko:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  was  the  gentleness  of  Jesus  and  his 
attitude  towards  sinners  that  really 
attracted  me. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  Church? 

Norio:  Most  of  them  are  great.  I 
particularly  like  Mass  in  Japanese  and 
the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the 
Church  itself  but  I really  miss  the 
discipline  of  the  old  Church.  It  was 
hard  but  I think  sacrifice  and  penance 
are  very  important  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  be  effective  witnesses.  Didn't  Jesus 
himself  say  that  some  evils  can  only  be 
driven  out  by  prayer  and  fasting?  I 
think  a lot  of  the  challenge  went  out 
of  Christianity  when  the  laws  were 
relaxed. 

Hiroko:  Yes.  It's  a lot  harder  to 
know  right  from  wrong  these  days.  I 
mean  we  need  a lot  of  external  direc- 
tion. Will  power  is  not  always  enough. 
That's  my  feeling. 

Has  the  fact  that  you  are  both 
Christians  been  a plus  or  a minus 
factor  in  your  marriage? 

Norio:  Very  definitely  a plus.  Hiro- 
ko and  I have  the  same  basic  values 
and  since  we  were  both  baptized  as 
adults  I think  we  have  a more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  faith.  Oh  we 
have  our  problems  but  our  common 
faith  helps  us  to  overcome  them  I 
think. 


Hiroko:  Some  of  my  friends  who 
married  non-Christians  have  told  me 
that  religion  is  not  a matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I think  it  must  be  hard  to 
maintain  an  awareness  of  the  faith  in 
such  a situation.  But  it's  the  most 
common  situation  here  in  Japan. 
There  just  aren't  enough  Christians  to 
go  around. 

How  do  you  find  the  Community 
life  of  the  Church? 

Norio  (laughing):  I haven't  found 
very  much.  Unfortunately  Christians 
are  very  individualistic  for  some  rea- 
son. Maybe  it's  self-defensive  or  may- 
be it's  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
studied  as  individuals.  I don't  know 
what  it  is  really  but  the  Christian  atti- 
tude seems  to  be  'me  and  Cod'. 

How  does  that  compare  with  your 
experience  in  the  regular  Japanese 
society? 

Hiroko:  1 have  found  that  the 
housewives,  even  in  a big  city  like 
Osaka,  are  very  ready  to  help  those  In 
need.  Of  course  our  children  bring  us 
into  close  contact  but  in  time  of  sick- 
ness they  seem  to  be  eager  to  help. 
That's  an  area  that  the  Church  has  so 
far  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of.  We 
Japanese  are  naturally  group  oriented. 
We  like  to  do  things  together.  I'm 
quite  sure  that  many  people  in  our 
neighborhood  would  be  attracted  to 
Christianity  if  they  could  sense  a 
strong  community  spirit  among  the 
Christians  themselves. 

Norio:  You're  not  suggesting  that 
there  isn't  any  -community  spirit  are 
you? 

Hiroko:  No,  of  course  not!  We 
couldn't  even  be  Christians  in  name 
unless  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
concern  and  a certain  amount  of  shar- 
ing but  I think  that  we,  as  Christians, 
should  be  an  example  to  the  non- 
Christians  of  an  ideal  Community  that 
is  united  in  peace  and  love.  We  still 
have  a long  way  to  go.  • 
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C'8  a small 

world 


Dear  Children: 

The  reason  I'm  not  greeting  you  in  another  language  is  that  this  holy 
and  happy  time  of  year  is  for  all  people.  I can't  give  you  all  the 
greetings  of  the  world,  so  you'll  have  to  find  out  for  yourselves 
those  you  need  to  know  in  order  to  wish  those  around  you  a "Merry 
Christmas." 

Oh  how  I like  to  get  letters!  Here's  a great  poem  with  a message: 

Some  Houses  and  Homes 

People  live  in  homes, 

And  houses  are  empty  buildings. 

Some  Eskimo  homes  are  made  of  ice. 

These  are  called  igloos. 

Some  people  live  in  tall,  tall  buildings 
With  maybe  seven  floors  or  more.  . 

Tepees  and  tents  are  Indian  homes. 

Long-houses  too  make  an  Indian  home. 

People  in  hot  countries 

Sometimes  made  a mud  hut  their  home. 

Boat-houses  and  cottages  are  home  for  some. 

Houses  around  the  world 

Come  in  many  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

And  it's  people  who  make  them  homes. 

from  Grades  1, 2,  3, 4, 

St.  Ignatius  School, 

Maynooth,  Ont. 

Father  Jim. 
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Helping  to  make 
Christmas  in  Japan 


TRIBAL  THOUGHTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Whoever  on  the  night  of  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
Carries  warm  water  and  a sleeping  mat  for  a weary  stranger, 

Gives  wood  from  his  own  fire  to  a helpless  neighbour, 

Takes  medicine  to  one  sick  with  malaria. 

Brings  words  of  peace  to  one  who  is  bound  with  fear. 

Gives  food  to  children  who  are  thin  and  hungry. 

Provides  a torch  for  a traveler  in  the  forest. 

Sings  a new  song  for  the  young  people  dancing  under  the  stars. 

Visits  a timid  friend  who  would  like  to  know  about  Christ, 

Whoever  does  these  things  will  receive  gifts  of  happiness. 

As  one  whose  rice  harvest  is  great 

And  who  hears  his  neighbours  praise  the  exploits  of  his  youth. 

So  will  you  receive  happiness  if  you  do  these  acts  of  love  and  service 
On  the  night  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas, 

The  birth  of  Christ. 


— Loma  Tribal  Chant. 
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At  the  Heart 


Belonging  to  a group  is  important  in  Japan. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  state  that  only 
the  Church  and  her  missionaries  are 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  Christian 
growth  in  Japan.  For  the  giver  to  be  a 
giver  there  must  be  a recipient,  japan's 
social  structure  is  something  very 
unique.  There  is  a rare  homogeneity 
among  the  Japanese  people.  As  a rule 
each  individual  belongs  to  a group. 

Most  Japanese  men  spend  their 
working  lives  in  the  company  or 
organization  where  they  started  to 


work  soon  after  leaving  school.  There 
are  exceptions  of  course  but  the  place 
of  work  becomes  the  center  of  a man's 
life.  His  friends  are  there  and  they  re- 
create together,  often  under  company 
auspices.  Living  quarters,  residential 
areas,  hospitals  and  almost  all  neces- 
sary facilities  are  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany. This  kind  of  company  will  be  a 
very  large  one.  Smaller  places  of 
employment  will  have  arrangements 
so  that  employees,  on  a less  grandiose 
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of  the  Group 

Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM. 


scale,  will  have  some  of  the  amenities 
enjoyed  in  the  larger  companies.  But 
in  all  cases  one  belongs  to  a group,  the 
most  important  group  of  his  life.  Thus, 
membership  in  other  groups,  that  is 
groups  having  no  direct  relation  with 
one's  work,  is  secondary.  In  that  cate- 
gory I'm  inclined  to  place  the  Church. 

In  japan  to  be  a lone  wolf  (ippiki 
okami)  is  a sad,  sad  existence.  There 
are  many  of  them  and  to  be  truthful 
I feel  that  some  of  them  seek  us  out. 
Ostensibly,  they  come  to  inquire 
about  the  teachings  of  Catholicism 
but  factually,  I believe  they  come 
primarily  to  find  someone  who  will 
talk  to  them  in  their  loneliness.  This 
is  perfectly  acceptable  but  such  people 
contribute  little  to  the  Christian 
community. 

Because  of  this  belonging  to  a 
group,  usually  hierarchically  struc- 
tured, social  pressures  are  stringent. 
Loyalty  and  allegiance  are  expected. 
Offense  or  causing  embarrassment  to 
individuals  within  the  group  or  to  the 
group  as  a whole  would  be  a "sin." 
The  mental  anguish  would  in  this  case 
be  as  agonizing  for  the  offender  . . . 
as  it  is  for  the  offended. 

The  company  (kaisha)  comes  first. 
After  retirement,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  many  men  will  return  to  the 
company  to  work  at  a much  less  pres- 
tigious job  than  formerly  and  for  as 
much  as  less  than  one-third  of  their 
former  salary.  They  have  of  course 
received  a fairly  generous  severance 
or  retirement  pay. 


Despite  what  I have  written  there 
is  a role  for  the  foreign  missionary  in 
japan.  His  presence  is  a witnessing  to 
Christ  and  the  Good  News.  His 
presence  is  a source  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  fellow  japanese  priests, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Specialists  in 
various  fields  are  helping  him  to 
understand  the  japanese  better.  Hope- 
fully, the  social  structures  will  some 
day  become  open-ended  so  that 
God's  word  will  be  able  to  enter. 
When  speaking  of  the  japanese  people 
the  most  appropriate  adjective,  in  my 
opinion,  is  "fantastic."  They  are  that. 
Their  unity,  the  order  in  the  country, 
their  industriousness,  their  concern 
for  their  friends  and  relatives,  their 
courtesy  to  the  stranger  in  their  midst 
are  virtues.  They  should  be  fertile  soil 
for  the  seed  of  Faith  in  the  Great 
Lover. 

The  japan  of  the  tourist  with  its 
super-express  trains,  its  turnpikes,  its 
modern  hotels,  its  night  life,  its  fes- 
tivals and  geisha  girls,  its  beautiful 
department  stores  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, its  guided  tours  to  beauty  spots, 
its  gracious  bar-hostesses  is  not  the 
japan  of  the  missionary.  We  know  the 
emptiness  in  the  hearts  of  the  japa- 
nese, their  desire  to  please,  the 
cramped  living  in  small  apartments, 
the  traumatic  experience  when  death 
writes  'finis'  to  long  cherished  dreams. 
It's  the  japanese,  more  than  japan, 
that  we  love  and  in  loving  them  we 
hope  to  reflect  in  a little  way,  at  least, 
the  real  love,  that  is  the  Father.  • 
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Alex  McDonald,  SFM. 

is  no 
ans\i^er 


Father  Alex  McDonald  has  made 
Japan  his  home  since  1952. 

Some  aspects  of  Christianity  don't 
seem  to  jive  with  the  culture  of 
japan  but  there  is  one  story  in  the 
gospels  which  strikes  a responsive 
chord  in  the  heart  of  every  Japanese. 
It's  the  story  of  the  man  who  went  to 
his  friend's  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  borrow  some  bread  for  an 
unexpected  guest.  The  man  kept 
pounding  on  the  door  until  his  friend 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  upstair's  win- 
dow and  pleaded  with  him  to  go 
away,  and  leave  him  and  his  family  in 
peace  but  as  we  know  the  man  refused 
to  take  no  for  an  answer. 

As  Westerners  we  consider  the  man 
rude  and  inconsiderate,  waking  a man 
and  his  family  up  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  just  to  get  some  bread.  Why 
couldn't  he  and  his  guest  wait  until 
the  stores  open  in  the  morning?  The 
Japanese  looks  at  it  from  a different 
angle.  The  man  had  every  right  to  go 
and  pound  on  his  friend's  door.  He 
needed  the  bread  didn't  he  and  if  he 
didn't  get  the  bread  he  would  cause  a 
lot  of  meiwaku  (trouble)  for  his  hun- 


gry guest,  and  besides  he  would  lose 
a lot  of  face,  sending  a guest  to  bed 
hungry. 

This  determination  of  the  man  to 
get  the  bread  at  any  cost,  to  refuse  to 
take  no  for  an  answer  is  a national 
trait  which  has  helped  make  Japan 
one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  japan  is  a nation  of  go-getters, 
a people  who  will  go  after  something 
relentlessly  if  they  want  it  badly 
enough.  On  the  local  level  we  as  mis- 
sionaries often  encounter  instances  of 
this  determination. 

At  our  parish  here  in  Ichinomiya 
we  have  English  classes.  These  classes 
are  a means  of  contact  with  the 
townspeople,  and  also  a source  of 
revenue  to  help  finance  the  parish. 
Like  schools  everywhere  we  have 
semesters  and  once  the  semester  be- 
gins we  have  to  turn  away  new  appli- 
cants until  the  next  semester.  Herein 
lies  the  problem.  New  applicants  are 
determined  to  study  English  now,  not 
next  semester.  A recent  incident  will 
illustrate  what  I mean.  One  evening 
at  six  o'clock  as  I was  on  my  way  to 
teach  an  English  class  two  high  school 
girls  stopped  me  in  the  corridor  and 
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Japan  is  a nation 
of  go-getters. 


asked  to  enroll  in  our  English  school. 
As  politely  as  possible  I told  them  I 
was  sorry,  but  they  would  have  to 
wait  until  next  term.  When  they  made 
no  move  to  let  me  by  I told  them  that 
in  any  case  they  couldn't  enroll  in  my 
class  since  I was  teaching  an  advanced 
group.  When  my  class  ended  at  seven- 
thirty  they  were  still  in  the  cor- 
ridor; this  time  talking  to  Father  Jim 
Gauthier,  who  comes  out  from  Nagoya 
to  help  us  once  a week.  Father 
Gauthier  told  them  that  he  only 
worked  here  and  referred  them  to 
Father  Bolger  but  they  couldn't  see 
Father  Bolger  now  because  he  was 
busy  teaching  a class.  At  nine  o'clock 
I caught  a glimpse  of  them  arguing 
with  Father  Bolger. 

At  times  this  determination  can 
occasion  amusing  incidents  like  the 
one  I witnessed  one  morning  at  5:00 
a.m.  I was  awakened  by  a truck's  horn 
blowing  continuously  under  my  win- 
dow. Looking  out,  I saw  the  truck  at 
the  gas  station  across  the  street.  The 
driver  had  both  hands  on  the  horn  in 
an  attempt  to  awaken  the  attendant 
who  slept  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
service  station.  Getting  no  results  from 


the  horn,  he  clambered  out  of  his  cab 
and  began  throwing  pebbles  at  the 
upstairs  window.  Still  no  sign  of  life 
so  he  got  back  into  his  cab  and  backed 
the  truck  underneath  and  parallel  to 
the  window.  Then  he  lowered  the 
dump  section  of  the  truck  and  using 
this  as  a sort  of  ladder  he  scrambled 
up  and  managed  to  grab  hold  of  a 
drain  pipe  leading  to  the  window.  He 
shinnied  up  the  pipe,  opened  the  win- 
dow and  crawled  head  first  into  the 
room.  Fortunately  the  bottom  part  of 
the  service  station  was  enclosed  in 
glass  which  enabled  me  to  see  inside 
and  observe  the  remainder  of  the 
drama.  The  truck  driver  appeared  first, 
closely  followed  by  the  attendant, 
clad  in  his  underwear.  The  attendant 
opened  the  door,  let  the  truck  driver 
out  and  both  having  bowed  deeply  to 
each  other,  the  attendant  bolted  the 
door  from  the  inside  and  made  his 
way  back  up  the  stairs.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  no  gas  would  be  sold 
before  eight  o'clock. 

Our  hope  and  our  prayer  is  that 
some  day  the  people  of  japan  will 
want  Christianity  as  badly  as  they  now 
want  English  and  gas.  • 
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Sr.  Tonari  with  friends  at  the  gate  of  the  Martyrs  Park  in  Oita. 


FrancisXavicr 
worked  here 

Sister  Florence  Morrissey,  C.N.D. 


Besides  the  Scarboro  Fathers  there  are 
about  400  Canadian  Catholic  nnis- 
sionaries  in  Japan.  One  of  these 
groups  in  the  country  since  1932  is 
the  Congregation  of  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. 

What  do  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters 
do  in  Oita,  a small  town  on  the 
southern  Island  of  Kyushu,  Japan? 
Sister  Rita  MacKinnon,  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  teaches  conversational 
English  to  about  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Only  two  of  them  are  baptized 


Christians.  This  past  year  her  students 
ranged  in  age  from  four  to  fifty-eight 
years,  and  from  every  walk  of  life,  in- 
cluding company  workers,  college 
professors  and  a Buddhist  monk. 
Many  are  college  students  at  a nearby 
university.  One  high  school  student 
travels  two  hours  each  way  to  get  to 
English  conversation  class  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  Notre  Dame  Sisters  have  been 
in  Oita  since  1969.  The  English  courses 
are  part  of  the  program  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Center  there.  When  the  English 
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Working  out  of  Notre 
Dame  Centre  college 
students  sold  paper 
to  raise  money  for 
Bangladesh. 


students  get  acquainted  with  the 
Sisters  they  like  to  take  advantage  of 
other  offers  of  the  centre.  One  Japa- 
nese sister  serves  as  a counsellor, 
friend  and  recreation  animator  for  the 
college  students.  Another  runs  a Mon- 
tessori  pre  kindergarten. 

A summer  program  at  the  Oita  is  a 
week  long  seminar  for  local  English 
teachers  in  the  surrounding  schools. 
Canadian  Sisters  from  other  convents 
in  japan  help  give  more  individual 
attention  to  the  energetic  Japanese 
teachers. 

About  400  years  ago  St.  Francis 
Xavier  worked  in  the  Oita  area  for 
about  two  months.  Within  100  years 
the  number  of  Christians  had  grown 
to  40,000  but  persecution  followed 
and  for  200  years  all  foreign  priests 
and  bishops  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  The  Japanese  priests  gradually 
died  off  or  went  into  hiding  with  the 
Christians  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Now  the  cross-marked  tomb- 
stones of  many  of  these  Christians  are 
being  found.  The  names  of  200  mar- 
tyrs are  presently  known.  A Catholic 
mayor  of  Oita  recently  established  a 


small  park  as  a memorial  to  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  of  the  area. 

The  Sisters  continue  to  conduct 
religion  classes  today  for  various  age 
groups  but  becoming  a Christian  in 
Japan  is  a slow  process.  Three  or  four 
baptisms  in  a parish  is  considered  ex- 
cellent. However,  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  have  flourished  in  Japan.  There 
are  now  sixty-two  Japanese  sisters  in 
the  congregation!  • 


Sisters  MacKinnon,  Cauchon  and  Yukawa. 
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The  virgin  shall  be  with  child 
and  give  birth  to  a son, 

And  they  shall  call  him  Emmanuel, 
a name  which  means 
God  is  with  us.  — Matthew  1 :23 


God's  presence  amongst  his  people  is  the  reality  which  Christians  celebrate 
at  Christmas.  It  is  a time  when  we  need  to  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  Lord's  continuing  action  in  the  world.  He  promised  he  would  be  with  us 
always.  It  is  our  faith  in  this  presence  and  our  trust  in  his  promise  that  enables 
us  to  fulfill  our  mission  — announcing  by  our  lives  that  the  Lord  is  with  us. 

Since  presence  is  the  very  opposite  of  absence,  separation  or  division,  our 
task  as  followers  of  Christ  is  to  be  present  in  those  situations  where  He  wants 
most  to  reveal  himself. 

To  be  able  to  do  this  we  have  the  same  attitude  that  Christ  had.  St.  Paul 
described  Christ's  attitude  in  this  way;  ".  . . he  emptied  himself  and  took  the 
form  of  a slave,  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men."  (Phil.  2).  There  is 
no  evidence  of  triumphalism,  greatness,  richness  or  powerfulness  in  his  living 
amongst  men.  He  is  poor,  humble,  obedient  and  in  this  way  he  overcomes  sin 
and  death.  Christ  gives  himself  so  that  we  may  be  one  with  the  Father  and  one 
with  all  mankind.  We  must  do  the  same  if  we  are  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Knowing  that  the  Lord  is  with  us  should  encourage  and  strengthen  us  in  the 
responsibility  we  have  of  transforming  the  world,  of  building  his  kingdom  of 
love  and  justice,  where  all  things  will  be  united  under  his  Lordship. 

Our  prayerful  wish  for  all  of  you  and  your  families  this  Christmas  is  that 
your  faith  in  God's  presence  amongst  us  will  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  and  this 
faith  will  support  you  in  your  efforts  to  build  a world  where  all  men  can  live 
together  in  peace.  All  this  is  possible  because  God  dwells  amongst  us.  • 


Paul  Ouellette 
George  Marskell 
Kenneth  MacAulay 

(Fathers  of  the  General  Council) 
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an  anniversary 
in  Rame 


This  year  commemorates  twenty-five 
years  and  a million  miles  of  travel 
around  the  world  with  the  pilgrim 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  for  Father 
Patrick  Moore,  S.F.M. 

A highlight  of  this  year's  activities 
was  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  May  with 
a group  from  the  Philippines  led  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Santos,  Archbishop 
of  Manila. 


Pope  Paul  received  the  pilgrims  in 
the  Vatican  audience  hall.  He  blessed 
the  statue,  which  was  carved  from 
Brazilian  wood  by  Jose  Thedin,  who 
also  did  the  original  statue  enshrined 
at  Fatima,  Portugal.  Cardinal  Santos 
later  related  that  the  Holy  Father 
asked  the  pilgrims  to  pray  for  him 
when  they  got  to  Fatima  and  recalled 
with  pleasure  his  1970  visit  to  the 
Philippines.  • 
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what's  this  ...  a dancing  priest? 

A priest  is  called,  as  Jesus  was,  to  minister  to  people  in  the  complex 
needs  and  situations  that  they  meet  in  this  life.  We  think  of  the  Sacra- 
mental ministry.  Mass,  visiting  the  sick.  We  think  of  the  Social  Ministry 
as  standing  among  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  seeking  justice. 

But  dancing? 

A priest  is  called  to  celebrate  life  in  all  its  aspects  and  one  of  those  is 
rejoicing  with  others.  At  Christmas  time  in  the  Philippines,  when  the 
people  gather  to  celebrate  this  Feast  through  prayer,  dance,  song  and 
drama,  the  Scarboro  Priest  celebrates  with  them. 

> 


**:j«*5|c*>!«********************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher^  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

^ 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN_ AGE LEVEL  

5|C5fC5f::(C5|C5|C5|c:|C5|C5|C5|C5f:5fC5iC5|C5iC5|C5|C5lcHc********* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 


Father  Lome  McFarland  is  a 'true  blue'  Toron- 
tonian. just  ask  him  and  he'll  tell  you  — for  hours. 
Father  Lome  was  ordained  in  1934.  After  parish 
work  in  Canada,  he  sailed  for  China  in  1936 
returning  to  Canada  in  1943.  hie  was  appointed 
to  Japan  in  1951  and  became  the  Regional 
Superior  there  in  1955.  From  1956-59  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Chinese  Catholic  Centre  in 
Vancouver  and  from  1959-68  an  Assistant  General 
of  the  Society.  Father  McFarland  is  now  the 
Assistant  Treasurer. 


Remember 


Some  ridiculous  incidents  that  we  have  been  involved  in  make  their  imprint 
on  our  memories  and  bring  a chuckle  to  our  lips  in  moments  of  recollection. 
During  our  first  years  in  Japan  I was  visiting  a parish  in  Sasebo  and  offered 
to  preside  at  rosary  and  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  pastor 
who  was  called  away  on  business. 

The  pastor  had  informed  me  that  the  rosary  began  at  7:30  p.m.  and  that 
I ought  to  begin  on  time  even  if  there  were  only  a few  present,  because  many 
of  the  people  had  a habit  of  coming  late  for  rosary. 

A little  later,  after  glancing  at  my  watch,  I headed  for  the  sacristy.  I was 
slightly  annoyed  to  discover  no  altar  boys  and  only  two  little  girls  in  the  church. 
Oh  well,  I had  been  warned,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  words  of  the  pastor 
had  been  an  understatement.  I put  on  the  vestments,  headed  for  the  altar  and 
began  to  recite  the  rosary.  Now  five  decades  of  the  rosary  in  Japanese  takes 
three  times  as  long  to  recite  as  in  English.  It  was  a hot  evening  and  as  I droned 
on  through  the  decades,  the  vestments  were  becoming  heavy  and  I was 
becoming  hoarse  and  not  a little  resentful.  Twenty  minutes  after  I had  begun 
the  rosary  not  a new  face  had  appeared  and  indeed  the  two  little  girls  had 
scurried  out  of  the  church  as  though  in  fright.  I doggedly  continued  through 
the  recitation  of  the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  though  my  mind  was 
more  on  the  withering  remarks  I was  going  to  make  to  the  pastor  about  his 
parishioners. 

At  just  about  the  last  invocation  of  the  litany  I glanced  at  my  watch  once 
again  and  made  an  invocation  of  another  sort!  It  took  a moment  for  the 
undeniable  truth  to  sink  in!  I had  started  the  rosary  exactly  one  hour  too  early. 

At  7:30  that  evening  there  was  a churchful  of  people,  lots  of  altar  boys  and 
one  exhausted  priest  present  for  beads  and  benediction!!!  • 

Lome  McFarland,  SFM. 
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SCARBORO 


MISSIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

For  this  Christmas,  why  not  share 
your  missionary  interest  with  a friend? 
Give  them  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  Each  month 
it  tells  of  how  the  Good  News  is 
treated,  received  or  enriched  with  joy 
by  the  whole  world. 

Communicate  your  missionary  con- 
cern with  a parent,  friend,  grandchild 
— someone  you  feel  would  like  to  be 
involved  with  others. 

The  Christmas  issue  and  a card  will 
be  sent  with  your  name  as  benefactor. 

SPECIAL  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.00  for  1 year. 


Wishing  to  share  with  another  my  interest  for  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
I wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 


BENEFACTOR:  NAME ENCLOSED 

my  cheque  or 

Annoccc  "lOneV  ^0^: 


CITY $. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4 


